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FAREWELL TO THE TWEED. 
A RONDEL OF REGRET. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 





SAD is the hour in which I say farewell, 
And lonely are the feet that turn away 
From pleasant paths where they no more may stray, 


And loyal hearts more dear than words may tell. 


As the sea’s music lingers in the shell, 
So memories will haunt me, day by day— 
Sad is the hour in which I say farewell, 


And lonely are the feet that turn away. 


Alas, that I must break the happy spell— 
Winds sadly sigh, and autumn skies are gray, 
And summoning voices call from far away ; 

Beside the Tweed I may no longer dwell, 

But sad the hour in which I say farewell, 


And lonely are the feet that turn away. 
SCOTLAND. 
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HEART-BEATS. 





BY MARY E, BENJAMIN, 


“THE wolf at the door,’’ my friend ! 
The wolf at the door! 
It has never been near before. 
I have heard only the growl, 
And the far-distant howl ; 


But it is nearing the door, my friend. 


Ot! close it—and bar it—my friend ! 
Oh! the wolf at the door ! 
Its fangs they are covered with gore, 
And its clutch will be strong, 
And its hold will be long; 


And it is nearing the door, my friend, 


When it passes the door, my friend, 
The wolf passes the door; 
When it enters my heart’s-core, 
Will you friendly be still, 
Through ruth and through ill, 
When it has passed the door, my friend, 


The wolf, passed the door ? 
Ngw LONDON, CONN, 
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THE REPRESENTATIVES. 





BY LORIMER STODDARD. 


IN the wilds of the western country, 
When the sun was sinking down, 
We rode through a silent village, 


Which never became a town. 


The doors of the houses stood open, 
aa ° 
The windows were black and bare ; 


No faces smiled behind them, 


No firelight flickered there. 


By the roadside leaned a tombstone, 


Another had fallen down ; 





Beneath, two men lay sleeping, 





To represent the town! 





THE AMERICAN BOARD IN 1893. 


BY SAMUEL H. VIRGIN, D.D. 

THE notice of the occurrence of the annual meeting of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, in the city of Worcester, in the coming month of 
October, has awakened in many the wish that the usual 
meeting might be omitted this year, that reports might 
be printed and widely circulated, some noble utterance 
of the President, such as he is accustomed to make, 
charming away contention and inspiring to heroic en- 
deavor, accompanying them, while by common consent 
all officers continued till the fall of 1894. 

Yet such a wish is violently in opposition to the 
feeling with which till late years the annual announce- 
ment was received. Once it was the most welcome call 
of the whole year, Fresh petitions for blessing started 
in countless households round the globe, eager prepara- 
tions were made, often with much sacrifice, either to be 
present or to send some members of the household ; and 
when the feast of fat things was over, churches and 
friends welcomed the returning attendants and listened 
with absorbed attention to their recital of impressive and 
inspiring scenes. 

But few are eager to go to-day. Duty calls, and many 
will be in their places ; but the approach to the place of 
assembly is with strange questionings of what may 
occur, The return from recent meetings, Pittsfield ex- 
cepted, has witnessed groups of members and friends 
painfully discussing unhappy collisions, unsettled dif- 
ferences. 

From votes taken it appears that large majorities are 
in agreement concerning the general policy of the 
Board and official action in specific cases, They are not 
troubled about the organization itself, but rejoice in its 
splendid history, its present magnificent achievements 
and long for its further enlargement. It is only because 
this is hindered that they are so patient with present 
troubles and willing to yield many points and even 
change the method of working, out of which, however, 
in the past such superb results have come. 

But one thing is certain; their thought of the kind of 
men necessary for service on the foreign field will never 
be changed, They will never consent tosend men as mis 
sionaries of the American Board who are not in thorough 
agreement with the great doctrines of our faith as ex- 
pressed in the creeds of our churches, taken asa whole. 

On this point it is time to cry, halt. 

If brethren whom we love and with whom personal 
friendships must and will continue are determined to 
prolong the controversy till men who stand by the first 
statements of Mr. Noyes and similar declarations are 
sent, either the strife will be interminable or conserva- 
tive men must be removed from the privilege of a vote, 
or these brethren themselves must withdraw and estab- 
some other agency for the accomplishment of their pur- 
pose. The old historic position of the Board on the mat- 
ter of doctrine must be preserved, Debate on that 
question ought not to continue longer. 

The action of the Prudential Committee on the receipt 
of the letter from Mr, Noyes aftirming his loyalty to 
prior statements which had been declared to be unsound 
was in harmony with the instructions of the Board. 
They could not have done otherwise without violating 
their trust. The position of Dr. Storrs, as delineated in 
his recent letter to THE INDEPENDENT, is the position of 
the large majority in this case. Favoring his appoint- 
ment if it were possible, eager to secure it to gratify 
brethren on the field, to please brethren at home as well 
as to have the gentleman himself in the employ of the 
Board on account of his mental gifts and gracious dis- 
position, many found it entirely out of the question as 
soon as his letter was read. No matter what called 
the letter into existence, so long as it affirmed positions 
which the Board had declared untenable, his appoint- 
ment was impossible. Brethren have no occasion to 
grieve , cave over his indiscretion or his unorthodoxy,. 

I am sure that there is an absolute inflexibility in this 
doctrinal position on the part of the majority who 
doubtless represent the sentiment of the churches, 
They are weary of iterating and reiterating their thought, 
but cannot be brought to a change by sudden attack or 
prolonged siege. 

If the coming meeting shall make that evident, it 
will accomplish a worthy object. We do not want 
division with loved and honored brethren ; but division 
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If ways of promoting real harmony can be presented, 
they will be cordially welcomed by all. No one delights 
in conflict, at least on the platform of the American 
Board. But the plans presented must have a large and 
ripe wisdom in them, There is no ‘senile decay” in 
the Board. It is still able to discern differences and 
detect follies. Whatever is evolved will be the fruit of 
true evolution. You cannot put infected pig in a human 
stomach and call the little flocks that crawl about the 
system a natural evolution. That which is forced in 
from without cannot be claimed as an evolution from 
within. A change in the personnel of the Prudential 
Committee and of the secretaryships has nothing of the 
nature of an evolution in it, and the call for this change 
must be openly and frankly stated. Many see no ground 
whatever for a change in either of these bodies, tho fav- 
oring a wisely planned enlargement of the corporate 
membership on account of the great enlargement of our 
church membership as well as the increase of foreign 
missionary work and interests, 

It would be a huge mistake, however, to add instantly 
to the bulk of the Committee. Its efficiency would be 
impaired, as every one who has served long on any of 
our executive committees knows by experience with 
new members of these committees. New suggestions 
are usually old, but must be tried again to satisfy ardent 
spirits. In such work as that of the Board experiment 
and delay are costly and obstructive. If the thought is 
to add a large liberal element to the Committee, why, 
the Board does not want it there, 

With the report of the Committee of Eleven on the 
Relation of the Board to the Churches there ought to be 
little difference of opinion, as the increase suggested will 
be slowly made, and party interests thus avoided and 
real strength secured. 

The recent examination into the ages of the corporate 
members has little significance, as it has long been 
known that some men are old when young and others 
are young when old. The compiler of those figures will 
be the first to say that *‘ we live in deeds, not years”; it 
will be time enough to criticise age when acts disclose 
senility and garrulousness declares weakness. Thus far 
verbosity has not charcterized the older members of the 
Board. 

But the annual meeting is close at hand, and it be- 
comes all who love our Lord and his kingdom to pray 
earnestly that the pierced hands may be lifted in bless- 
ing over each gathering, and the loving words be heard, 
‘* Peace be with you; my peace I give unto you.” 

New York CITY. 4 
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RICHARD WAGNER. 


BY THE REV. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A, 


I REMEMBER several years ago (never mind how many), 
when I was a treshman at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
there was a certain C, E. Smith, of John’s, who was a 
great mathematician. Afterward, I believe, he became 
tutor to the then Duchess of Sutherland’s boys; but he 
was chiefly interesting to me as an admirable pianist 
and a keen and scholarly musician, 

‘I happened to go into his rooms one morning, and 
found him trying to decipher what seemed to be a rather 
complicated, aud to me very incoherent pianoforte 
score, I can see him now as he turned sharply round 
with his spectacles on, his light hair, clean-cut features, 
slight, well-knit figure, and a certain formal and fastidi- 
ous refinement of manner, 

‘* Haweis,” he said, ‘this is something very remarka- 
ble. I’m trying to play it or make it out.” 

‘* What is it?” said I. 

‘© Wagner!” 

‘Who's Wagner?—that man who is the uncle or 
father of an actress of that name? A sort of charlatan 
composer, who gives himself airs, and whom no one 
What do you make of it?” 
and, let me tell you, 


can understand ? 

‘It is the Lohengrin Prelude ; 
altho I can’t quite grasp it, it is the most extroardinary 
and interesting music I have ever seen.” 

“Indeed,” said 1; ‘‘ play us a bit.” So Isat down, and 
C. E. Smith scrambled as best he could over those pro- 
digious intervals with which any one who has tried a 
score of Wagner’s on the pianoforte is familiar. 

It made no impression en me whatever. And C, E, 
Smith said little more. No one in our Cambridge Music- 





is better than perpetual strife. 





al Society bothered themselves about Wagner in those 
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days. The Mendelssohn fever was then at its highest 
pitch. Personally, at that time, I did not believe that 
anything ever had been, or ever could be, written equal 
to Mendelssohn’s feeblest composition. All the people 
who believed in Mendelssohn felt like that. It was a 
mania; it kept recognition of other composers, except 
the old stagers, Beethoven, Weber, Meyerbeer, Bellini, 
Donizetti, and Rossini, completely out of the field. It 
retarded the recognition of Schumann, blocked Schu- 
bert, snuffed out Spohr, and dwarfed Chopin, whose 
compositions were less admired than the last flashy fan- 
tasia by Thalberg, or arrangement with variations by 
Herz. 

The madness lasted nearly thirty years. No one in a 
drawing room sang any duet but ‘“‘I wonld that my 
Love” (never heard now), and no one played anything 
but the songs without words, now almost entirely neg- 
lected. These lovely compositions alone seemed the 
formidable rivals of Thalberg and Herz; for in those 
days, even Liszt and Chopin were frequently shelved 
for such popular rivals, and Rubinstein had not been 
heard of. 

In 1855 Wagner came over to England and conducted 
at the Philharmonic; but no one but the Queen and 
Prince Albert, with their unfailing musical tact, took 
much notice of him. The Press ridiculed him. I think 
it was about this time that I first heard the Tannhéuser 
overture at the Crystal Palace. All the middle was in- 
tolerably noisy—the violins had not a notion bow it was 
intended to sound—and so it sounded anyhow, nohow. 

omewhere about 1875-’76 the ** Flying Dutchman” was 
produced in London with Santley and Ilma di Murska. 
That also, in spite of the meritorious efforts of those two 
great singers, sounded anyhow, nohow; it was badly 
staged, and the choral and orchestral work was unintel- 
ligent and slovenly. But I was impressed. The melody 
seemed to me to be quite irresistible, and the dramatic 
force and clear, concentrated conception of the various 
characters unlike anything I had ever seen on the oper- 
atic stage. 

When Bache, Dannreuther, Praeger, and last, but not 
least, von Biillow began preaching their Wagner crusade 
over here shortly afterward, the success of this abnor- 
mal master poct, dramatist, stage manager, musician, 
thinker, and philosopher, all in one, was assured. ‘* Lo- 
hengrin” (finished in 1847) and ‘‘ Tannhiiuser” were of 
course the first successes; and when the rumor of a 
great Bayreuth Festival reached our shores, the tickets 
were eagerly taken up, and all the knowing ones in 
england at least hurried off to assist at an event proba- 
bly unparalleled in the history of dramatic art since the 
age of the Olympian festivals. I assisted at the second 
presentation of the Nibelungen Ring at Bayreuth. Liszt, 
Richter, Walter Bache, King Ludwig of Bavaria, who 
had done so much for Wagner, all were present as the 
vast cycle of dramas unrolled themselves before our 
eyes hour after hour, day after day. The whole of the 
city was crowded with the votaries of art from all parts 
of the world. The dramas lasted from two to five hours, 
yet so admirable were the arrangements that no one had 
to sit more than an hour at a time, and then in the cool 
dark, in a perfectly ventilated theater, with a perfectly 
illuminated stage, and an access so easy to the adjacent 
pine woods that every one, wherever he sat, could be out 
of his stall and into the woods within three minutes of 
rising ; and between the acts that is just we did. Little 
tables, booths, extemporized bars, were arranged amid 
the smell of pine and beneath the tree shade ; lager beer 
was quaffed with Liszt, who always had a large boe and 
long black cigar, and hobbed and nobbed with every one 
while receiving homage like a god. At night I went to 
Wagner's house, ‘‘ Wahnfried.” There was a brilliant 
company. All the Walkiiren, the Rhine maidens, Sieg- 
fried, Materna, who was the famous Brunhild, Wilhelm), 
the great violinist, who, it was said, always drank wine 
at twenty francs a bottle. Walter Bache took me up 
and introduced me to Liszt, and Liszt presented me to 
Wagner. 

I can see the little, spare, thin, insignificant-looking 
man, about my own hight—only such a head—a com- 
mander, a ruler of the spirits, with an overpowering 
frown when the shadow of discontent or contradiction 
met him, but with the smile of an angel, ‘‘and sweet as 
summer to those who loved him”; with a will most in- 
domitable and irresistibly persuasive. Anyhow, sooner 
or later, every one had to bow to it—the king, musicians, 
actors, stage carpenters, painters, critics, the public. 
Wagner never budged; for thirty years he was kicked 
about the world, despised, ridiculed, trodden underfoot, 
He never changed, but went right on ; and all of a sudden 
it seemed as if the world came round tohim. Hat in 
hand, the operatic managers were all bowing and 
scraping. Royalty courted him, the Press went mad, 
music was infected with ‘‘ Wagnerism,” operatic singing 
revolutionized, the Italian opera almost extinguished, 
a noisy crowd shouting, in season and out of season: 
‘*Herr Richard Wagner, you are the greatest musician 
that ever lived.” 

‘*Bah 1” said Wagner, ‘I told you so thirty years ago. 
Do you suppose I want your recognition?” and he 
turned from adulation, as he had turned from ridicule, 
with disgust, 

Remembering how nobly Liszt had stood by him, and 
fought up his cause, ab ove time almest sipgle-hauded, I 





once said to Liszt, when I was with him at the Cardinal 
Hohenlohe’s Palace at Tivoli: ‘‘ How singular it is to 
see the immense triumph of Wagner, even in Italy and 
at Bologna; every one is applauding his genius.” 

“Oui! oui!” says Liszt, with a cynical shrug; ‘‘ tous 
les badauds s’en mélent.” 

Wagner told me that he doubted whether his works 
would ever be popular in England. I assured him that 
the Wagner nights at the Covent Garden Popular Con- 
certs were the great draws every week. 

Heseemed pleased, but said the only drama thoroughly 
suited to the English genius was the ‘ Meistersinger ” ; 
its rough civic life, its homeliness, its busy rivalry, its 
simple love-making, and bright, innocent girlhood, 
would, he thought, suit the English. He was not quite 
right. The ‘ Meistersinger” has never achieved the 
popularity of the ‘Flying Dutchman,” still lers ‘ Lo- 
hengrin,” on our stage. Its humor does not tickle us, 
and its romance seems a little forced. The poetical and 
musical shoemaker is quite ‘‘awfully too too Ger- 
man” for English folk. He is no more a possible reality 
here than is Longfellow’s sentimental ‘‘ Blacksmith.” 

Wagner conquered England as he conquered Germany 
and all other lands where the progress of musical art 
has been felt and understood—by his wealth of resource, 
his intense grip of human emotion, and his power of 
rendering in new ways, and expressing—as in the death 
scene of Isolde, for instance—what had hitherto been 
thought inexpressible. He not only carried the musical 
art, especially orchestration (by suggestion of Berlioz, 
no doubt) one step beyond Beethoven ; but he welded 
the music and the drama together as it had never been 
welded before—extorted from painting, acting, poetry, 
music, and mise en scéne, the extreme of what each had 
to offer ; and presented an expression of condensed hu- 
man life lifted up into an ideal sphere of ideal intensity 
by reason of the simplicity and clearness of types— 
universally impressive, intelligible and popular, 

“They can say what they like about Wagner not 
appealing to the masses,” said old Cipriani Potter, the 
friend of Beethoven, to me; ‘but in Germany it was 
not the professors, it was the people who discovered 
Wagner. Liszt made it possible for him to be heard ; 
but it was the people who insisted on hearing his music, 
and the professors had to come round ; and they came 
round slowly enough, I can tell you.” 

Cipriani Potter said this to me somewhere about 1870, 
He was born in 1792 and died in 1871. He was extraor- 
dinarily acute and open-minded ; chuckled hugely over 
the Philharmonic hardly daring to produce Beethoven's 
C minor, and the violin professors of the day objecting 
to the great man’s Razamousky quartets. [le sat with 
me to hear Liszt’s symphonic poems at the old Hanover 
Square rooms, ‘ By G—, it’s monstrous rum stuff ; but 
‘tis clever, Donner Wetter! Crash! bang! thunder! 
ain’t he going it! What an interval! What will he do 
with this discord? By G—! ‘tis not resolved. No mat- 
ter; go it!’ and the old gentleman was genuinely 
amused and interested, tho his forcible language smacked 
more of the beginning than the end of the nineteenth 
century. 

But I must get back to Wagner on one of the last 
Bayreuth Festival days ; there was great clamor in the 
house for him to appear and speak to the people from 
the stage. He waited till almost every one had gone 
out before the last act, and then came on to an almost 
empty house, and said that his one aim through life had 
not been to win a noisy triumph, but to work out the 
highest ideal of art as it has been revealed to him, and 
he was glad to see that his life work had been in some 
measure understood ; and he owed much to the zeal and 
ability of those artists who had helped him to produce 
the tetralogie. F 

It was a characteristic speech, devoid of inflation or 
enthusiasm of any kind, but full of dignity—simply the 
words of a man who had at last been listened to, but 
knew that his message was equally true, and that he 
must equally deliver it, whether it was listened to or not, 
and that it would prevail. 

I saw Wagner conduct at the Albert Hall when he was 
in England. He was not satisfied with his reception 
there, nor with the band, nor with the artistic results. 
His conducting was much criticised. He may possibly 
have lost nerve when he was over here, for his health 
was declining. He may not have had the patience. To 
me his handling of the baton was a revelation. At 
times he did not conduct at all, he let the band alone, as 
tho he inspired instead of drove them. Mendelssohn used 
to do the same sort of thing. He would almost cease to 
move his baton, and, with his head a little on one side, 
would seem to fall into meditation and listen as in a 
dream ; but people remarked that never was the band so 
magnetic, never the music so perfect, as when Mendels- 
sohn got into that particular mood. But the critical 
donkey who went to the Albert Hall and watched Wag- 
ner, when he did not see the stick swoop and plunge, 
and the conductor in full sweat, fancied he could not be 
up to the work, and felt inclined to have his money back. 

‘*What are you resting for?” said an ignorant theat- 
rical manager to the man at the “drums.” The drum- 
mer pointed to a hundred bars rest. ‘* Hang it all, sir,” 
says the manager ; ‘‘I don’t pay you to rest, I pay you 
to play the drum,” 


My last meeting with Wagner, which I have described 











at some length in my ‘ Musical Life,” was at Mr. Eq. 
ward Dannreuther’s, I had been ill-advised enough to 
be coaxed by the late Lord Houghton into trying to get 
Wagner to accompany me to his house to meet one of 
the Royal Princesses. I did not succeed ; but I suppose I 
may say I was compensated for my failure. Wagner 
was read ng “‘ Parsifal” ; George Eliot was sitting cloge 
to him. I peeped into the room and heard a page of the 
second act. After that Wagner rose, and I saw he wag 
coming into the anteroom where I was standing. Be. 
fore I could speak he took me by both arms and, kissing 
me German-wise on both cheeks, said in German, “Ah! 
my dear Mr. Haweis, what lovely things you have 
written about me!” alluding, I suppose, to my arti- 
cle on Wagner in the then current number of the 
Contemporary Review; it has been since reprinted in 
** Musical Life.” I immediately sprang my request upon 
him. My carriage was at the door; the Princess would 
be so disappointed, as indeed she was when I made 
Wagner’s apologies to her. But Wagner’s countenance 
fell; he at once said it was impossible, he had to go and 
finish the ‘* Parsifal”; and he left me somewhat abrupt- 
ly, and I never spoke to him again. 

The year he died J went over to Bayreuth, where every 
night, high up in the tower of the Alte Schloss, I sat 
and wrote, with my window open, looking far out over 
the sleeping town to the moonlit Bavarian hills—wrote 
sometimes far into the morning my meditations on 
‘* Parsifal,” which I witnessed every day. 

But Wagner was not then at Bayreuth; he had re- 
touched the drama and score, prepared everything for 
these performances ; gone to Venice to rest—died there 
in 1882, 

While we were witnessing his last prodigious effort, 
exhaustive as a colossal drama, impressive as a great ca- 
thedral function, solemn as an oration, passionate and 
human with the tragedy of immense suffering, immense 
love, immense aspiration, Wagner was lying quietly in 
his grave hard by, just outside ‘‘ Wahnfried,” where I 
had spent such glorious evenings with him. But the 
master spirit seemed with us in that solemn time. The 
men and women he had trained were on the stage, the 
band and conductor who had rehearsed under his direc- 
tion were there, ‘* Parsifal” will never be heard again 
under such conditions, The personal afflatus of the mas- 
ter was still over all there. 

Next day 1 visited the secluded nook in his garden 
which he had chosen for his last resting-place. 

‘*IT can see,” [ wrote at the time, ‘‘ the jet of water 
that he loved, playing high above the hedge of ever- 
green. It lulls me with its sound. ‘ Wahnfried ! Wahn- 
fried! it seems to murmur. It was the word written 
above the master’s house, the word he most loved, the 
word his tireless spirit most believed in—how shall I 
render it? ‘Dream life! dream life ! Earth’s illusion 
of joy! Great spirit, thy dream life here is past, and 
face to face with truth, ‘rapt from the fickle and the 
frail.’ For thee the illusion has vanished, May’st thou 
also know the fullness of joy in the unbroken and serene 
activities of the eternal reality.” 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


THE VESEY INSURRECTION. 


BY JOHN HAWKINS, 





INSURRECTION, with its concomitants, murder and ra- 
pine, was a specter which constantly menaced the slave- 
owners of the South. It is to the honor of the Negroes 
in the United States that they did not oftener resort to 
the use of so terrible a weapon in return for the wrong 
heaped upon them, and that in time of need, as during 
the Rebellion, when their most favorable opportunity for 
revolt presented itself, they proved themselves the pro- 
tectors, rather than the enemies, of the families of their 
absent masters. If, however, this restraint on the part 
of the slaves was the rule, it was not without exceptions. 
This was particularly the case at the beginning of the 
present century, and for some years afterward, The suc- 
cess of the Haytian revolution and the stirring events of 
the factional strife which followed, becoming known to 
the blacks of the South through the servants of refugees 
from that island, led to several sporadic attempts of & 
like nature. One of the most serious of these was the 
conspiracy of Denmark Vesey, of Charleston, S. C., which 
was discovered in the summer of 1822, just in time to 
prevent what would, doubtless, have been a frightful 
and indiscriminate massacre. The account of the plot, 
its exposure and the consequent trial and punishment of 
the chief persons implicated—as set forth in a torn and 
time-stained pamphlet of forty-eight pages, which was 
printed at the time, and which is now before me—is 1D- 
teresting because it portrays, not only the shadow which 
always darkened the lives of the master class but also 
the ardent longing of the blacks for liberty and their 
crude notions as to the best way of securing it. 

Vesey was a free mulatto who had lived in San 


Domingo and had there taken part in some of the bloody - 


struggles between the blacks and the French. He 4p- 
pears to have been a man of some intelligence. = 
could read and write, and from the readiness with which 
the Charleston Negroes, both bond and free, were wen 
over to his schemes it is evident that he possessed a el 
suasive tongue, He was an abolitionist when abolition- 
ists were rare, and he seems to have cherished Lape 
visionary plan for the liberation of all the slaved iu the 
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gouth. ‘‘ Vesey read tous out of the Bible,” said one of 
the witnesses at the trial, ‘‘ how the children of Israel 
were delivered out of Evypt from bondage.” ‘He 
said,” testified another, “that he did not go with 
Creighton to Africa becanse , . . he wanted tostay 
and see what he could do for his fellow-creatures.” 
Another, in his confession, said: ‘Vesey employed 
every strategem to induce me to joinhim., He was in 
the habit of reading to me all the passages in the news- 
papers that related to St. Domingo, and apparently 
every pamphlet that he could lay his hands on that had 
any connection with slavery. He one day brought me a 
speech which he told me had been delivered in Congress 
by a Mr. King on the subject of slavery ; he told me 
this Mr. King was the black man’s friend, that he (Mr. 
King) had declared he would continue to speak, write 
and publish pamphlets against slavery the longest day he 
lived until the Southern States consented to emancipate 
their slaves, for that slavery was a great disgrace to 
thecountry.” ‘* He said we were deprived of our rights 
and privileges by the white people, and that our church 
was shut up; that it was high time for us to seek for 
our rights, and that we were fully able to conquer the 
whites if we were only unanimous and courageous as 
the St. Dominigo people were.” 

By such pleas as these many hundreds of Negroes 
were induced to favor the contemplated attack upon the 
whites. Emissaries were sent, as opportunities were pre- 
sented, throughout all the low country from the Santee 
to the Savannah. One boasted that he himself had 
spoken of the subject to more than six thousand men. 
While this was probably an exaggeration, it is certain 
that the number of persons who knew of the conspiracy, 
and whose support was at least strong enough to keep 
them silent in regard to it, was very considerable, 

Vesey’s plan was to set fire to Governor Bennett's mills 
and several other buildings along the city’s water front, 
and when the bells rang for fire, to murder all the white 
men as they came out of their houses. He suggested 
axes as the most convenient weapon for this purpose. 
At the same time arms were to be secured by seizing the 
arsenals and guardhouses. Afterward the white women 
and children were to be killed. One of the Negroes 
stated in his confession that some had objected to killing 
the ministers and the women and children, but Vesey 
said it would be safer ‘‘ not to spare one white skin alive, 
for this was the plan they pursued in St. Domingo.” As 
to their subsequent course the Negroes were undecided. 
Some wished to remain in Charleston, thinking them- 
selves able to hold the city against ‘‘ Virginia and the 
back country.” Vesey himself and many others were in 
favor of seizing the ships in the harbor, murdering all on 
board but the captains, and sailing for San Domingo, 
after plundering the dwelling houses, banks and stores. 

Thus far the matter was reasonably well planned ; 
but, as might have been anticipated, a number of chi- 
merical ideas were included in the scheme of the plot- 
ters, They expected thousands of country Negroes to 
leave the plantations two days before the outbreak, and 
to keep themselves concealed in the woods near Charles- 
ton, They looked for assistance to a company of three 
hundred white Frenchmen in the city, They had vague 
hopes that help would come from England, from Africa, 
or from San Domingo. The leader appointed for the 
attack upon upon the arsenals and guardhouses, a 
Gullah Negro known as Couter Jack, or Gullah Jack, 
was supposed, by virtue of his power as a doctor or 
conjurer, to be invulnerable, and to have the power of 
rendering others so by means of charms. ‘‘ Gullah Jack 
calledon me,” one of the condemned confessed, ‘and 
gave me some dry food consisting of parched corn and 
ground nuts, and said, ‘ Eat that, and nothing else, on 
the morning when it breaks out, and when you join us 
a8 we pass put into your mouth this crab claw, and you 
can’t be wounded. I give the same tothe rest of my 
troops. If you drop the large crab claw out of your 
mouth, then put in the small one.’” 

Sunday night, June 16th, 1822, was the time set for the 
outbreak, On the 380th of May a gentleman of Charles- 
ton appeared before the Intendant and informed him 
that a favorite and confidential slave of his family had 
told him of the design of the Negroes, he himself having 
been invited by a slave belonging to J. & D. Paul to 
joinin the attempt. The city council was at once sum- 
moned to meet at five o’clock, and Governor Bennett 
was asked to be present. Before the meeting, however, 
the gentleman who had first learned the eecret went to 
the Messrs, Paul, and had all their male servants com- 
mitted to the guardhouse, where his faithful slave iden- 
tified one named William as the man who had asked 
him to join in the undertaking. Both Negroes were ex- 
amined by the council in the presence of the Governor, 
the first relating that after the talk between himself and 
William, not knowing what course to pursue, he applied 
for advice to a free man of color, who urged him with 
great earnestness to lose no time in communicating the 
news to his master. The Negro William denied the 
other's story flatly ; but after a week of solitary confine- 
ment, becoming alarmed for his safety, he revealed the 
Whole plot, and gave the names of a few of the chief 
Conspirators. These were at once arrested, but they be- 
haved with so much composure that the council was 
forced to release them. N egro spies, however, were em- 
ployed to watch them and to report upon their subse- 





quent movements. Nothing further was developed 
until the night of June 14th, when another gentleman 
called on the Intendant and informed him that a story 
very similar to William’s had been confided by aslave to 
one of his trusted servants who was a class leader in Dr. 
Palmer’s Church. The truth of the story was thus made 
evident, and preparations for resistance were made by 
the white people. 

When the time chosen for the outbreak arrived the 
Negroes found the city very strongly guarded, four 
military companies and the city guard having been 
organized for this purpose into a detachment under the 
command of Col. R. Y. Hayne. To the white inhabit- 
ants of the city the night of the 16th was one of great 
anxiety, but it passed without any disturbance what- 
ever. It was afterward proved that the revolt would un- 
questionably have occurred but for the unusual military 
demonstrations, A meeting of the leading insurrec- 
tionists was held on Sunday afternoon at Denmark 
Vesey’s house, and on the morning of the same day 
Vesey had dispatched a courier to order down some 
country Negroes from Goose Creek, but on account of 
the guard the courier had been unable to get out of 
town. 

The critical time having passed, active measures were 
now taken to bring the ringleaders in the insurrection to 
justice. Many Negroes were arrested, and several con- 
fessions were obtained implicating others. The investi- 
gations of a Committee of Vigilance, appointed by the 
council, extended over nearly two months. From first 
to last one hundred and thirty-five persons were arrested. 
They were disposed of as follows : thirty-five, including 
Vesey, were hanged, twenty-two of this number being 
executed in one day, July 26th ; twelve were sentenced 
to death, but were respited until October 25th, with a 
view to the commutation of their punishment to banish- 
ment beyond the limits of the United States ; twenty- 
one were sentenced to banishment from the United 
States; one was sentenced to banishment from South 
Carolina ; nine were acquitted, ‘ their guilt not being 
fully proved ; the court, however, have suggested to their 
owners the propriety of transporting them beyond the 
limits of the United States”; twenty-eight were acquitted 
and discharged ; twenty-five were discharged without 
trial, the evidence against them being insufficient ; and 
four white Frenchmen, who were proved to have known 
of the plans of the Negroes, were fined and imprisoned. 

The old pamphlet from which most of this account is 
taken ends with the sentence of the Conjurer, Jack, 
which is printed ‘‘ with a view to give the reader a gen- 
eral idea of the many sentences pronounced on this occa- 
sion.” It follows here, verbatim : 

“Oth, July, 1822.—JACK, @ slave belonging to PAUL 
PRITCHARD, commonly called GULLAH JACK, and some- 
times COUTER JACK, was brought up, and sentence pro- 
nounced by L. A. KENNEDY, Presiding Magistrate. 

* JACK PRITCHARD—The Court, after deliberately con- 
sidering all the circumstances of your case, are perfectly 
satisfied of your guilt. In the prosecution of your wicked 
designs you were not satisfied with resorting to natural 
and ordinary means, but endeavored to enlist on your be- 
half all the powers of darkness, and employed for that 
purpose the most disgusting mummery and superstition. 
You represented yourself as invulnerable; that you could 
neither be taken nor destroyed, and that all who fought 
under your banners would be invincible. While such 
wretched expedients are calculated to inspire the contfi- 
dence, or to alarm the fears of the ignorant and credulous, 
they excite no other emotion in the mind of the intelligent 
and enlightened but contempt and disgust. Your boasted 
Charms have not preserved yourself, and of course could 
not protect others. ‘ Your altars and your Gods have sunk 
together in the dust.’ The airy specters, conjured by you, 
have been chased away by the superior light of Truth, and 
you stand exposed, the miserable and deluded victim of 
offended Justice. Your days are literally numbered, You 
will shortly be consigned to the cold and silent grave, and 
all the Powers of Darkness cannot rescue you from your 
approaching Fate! Let me then conjure you to devote 
the remnant of your miserable existence in fleeing from 
the ‘wrath to come.’ This can only be done by a full dis- 
closure of the truth. ‘The Court are willing to afford you 
all the aid in their power, and to permit any Minister of 
the Gospel whom you may select to have free access to 
you. To him you may unburden your guilty conscience, 
Neglect not the opportunity, for ‘there is no device nor art 
beyond the tomb,’ to which you must shortly be con- 
signed.” 

It is difficult for the younger generation of Americans— 
even for those who were born in the South—to realize 
that such a story as this is not a mere work of the imag- 
ination. Happily for us all, black and white alike, the 
conditions which induced attempts like that of Vesey’s 
have passed away forever. Had this misguided man 
lived seventy years later, he would have found the path 
of the. reformer more inviting; for if, even now, it is 
not strewn with roses, neither does it lead, as it led in 
his day, through crime and the stain of innocent blood, 
to an ignominious death. 

HAIGLER, 8. C, 
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AMONG the properties on which Stanford University 
relies for its income is the great ranch of Vina, Cal., 
upon which Senator Stanford spent a great deal of money, 
carrying it on more like a great park than a farm. Mrs. 
Stanford is now supervising extensive changes in this 
ranch, resolved to put it on a revenue basis and thus relieve 





WHAT CHRISTIANITY HAS DONE FOR 
WOMEN. 


BY THE REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES, 





CHRISTIANITY has done so much for women that it is 

difficult for us to realize how much. When Christianity 

came into this world woman was the slave—it would 

often be literally correct to say the chattel—first of her 

father, then of her husband. Even in the most civilized 
countries she had practically no personal rights at all. 

Such rights as she did possess were hers not for her own 
sake, but for the benefit of her father, her husband or 
her son. She was practically treated as the toy or the 
drudge of the particular man who happened to have legal 
possession of her. Jesus Christ was distinguished from all 
other great leaders of thought and religion by the marked 
courtesy and reverence with which he always treated 
woman. From him she invaribly received nothing but 
respect and kindness ; and it is an interesting and de- 
lightful fact that so far as we know no woman ever 
persecuted him, ordid him any injury, or deserted him 
after having become his disciple. His relation to the 
other sex was one of unbroken peace and good-will. 
Woman had no share in the wrongs and cruelties which 
ultimately broke his heart. He alone of all great Ori- 
ental teachers denounced, and abolished forever polyg- 
amy, which under all circumstances must be the deg- 
radation of woman. He introduced into marriage its 
tenderness and its sacredness, and in so doing created 
for the first time in human history a true home. It is 
only so far as the influence of Christ extends that wom- 
an receives, either from her husband or from her chil- 
dren, the respect and reverence, and therefore the real 
affection, to which she is entitled. 

What a contrast all this is to the most conspicuous 
facts in the lives and teaching of other leaders of man- 
kind! Buddha began his remarkable career by the 
cowardly and disgraceful abandonment of his wife and 
child. The relation of Socrates to his wife is the dark- 
est blot on his memory ; even at the solemn close of his 
life, when his wife and children were weeping over him, 
what hardness he displayed in his references to them, 
and in his command that they should be removed from 
his presence! Of the infamous teaching of Mohammed 
with respect to woman I need say nothing. No one until 
Christ came recognized and proclaimed the true sphere 
and mission of woman; and, indeed, Christ’s teaching 
with respect to woman was so unheard-of and so revolu- 
tionary that it is only at the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury of the Christian era that Christians themselves are 
beginning to act upon it. All through the Christian cen- 
turies until now the teaching of the Christian Church 
with respect to woman has been largely heathen, in the 
very teeth of the doctrine and the example both of 
Christ and of his Apostles. 

One of the most curious delusions respecting woman 
current in the Christian Church is a total misapprehen- 
sion of the teaching of St. Paul on this subject. He has 
been supposed to advocate a subjection on the part of 
woman which the enlightened conscience of our own 
time resents and denies. But this interpretation of cer- 
tain sentences used by St. Paul is wholly erroneous. 
There is nothing in the Scripture itself more exalted 
than the true doctrine of St. Paul with respect to wom- 
an. He aaserts, indeed, that as Christ is the Head of the 
Church, so is man the head of woman; but what does 
that mean? Christ is not the Head of the Church to 
lord it over the Church, or to take advantage of the 
Church, or to use the Church for his own personal ad- 
vantage ; but in order that he may give all that he has 
to the Church, and exalt the Church to share his own 
throne and his own joy. In like manner, argues St. 
Paul, the highest mission of man is to lift up woman to 
the full enjoyment of all the authority and all the happi- 
ness of which he himself is capable. There is no reflec- 
tion upon wonnn in stating that it is the duty of man so 
to lift her up, because, as a matter of fact, in all heathen 
lands, and in all so-called Christian lands where the 
teaching Christ is not yet accepted, woman is de- 
graded, The selfishness of man has taken advantage of 
her physical weakness, and also of the way in which 
beautiful and sacred maternal duties handicap her in the 
mere struggle of existence, to degrade her and to wrong 
her. Now, the essential duty of the Christian man is to 
do the exact opposite, and ultimately to create a social 
order in which no degraded savage of the male sex will 
be able to take advantage in any way of the physical 
weakness of woman. 

Every man’s true position in the scale of real great- 
ness is determined by his attitude and relation to 
woman, Any man who despises woman, or disparages 
woman, or takes any advantage of woman, may boast 
much of his honor and of his wisdom and of his great- 
ness ; but he is really a degraded and contemptible sav- 
age. All moral progress for man depends upon the ex- 
tent to which he accepts and imitates our Lord’s treat- 
ment of woman. And the true position of all commu- 
nities in the scale of civilization is determined by the 
legal position which they concede to woman. In our 
own day the teaching of Christ has suddenly taken pos- 
session of the best men in all communities. During the 


last thirty years the Christian movement in relation to 
woman has made greater progress than during the pre- 
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the truth of St. Paul’s teaching; and the most charac- 
teristic as well as the most revolutionary fact in the 


modern life of civilized communities is the way in which 
the personal righis of women are being recognized in all 
directions. There is not sufficient space at my disposal 
to enumerate all the astonishing ways in which for the 
first time in history being emancipated 
from the servitude to which heathenism had doomed 
her. Neither is it necessary to enumerate them, they 
are 80 patent, so well known. Indeed, we are so famil- 
iar with them that we scarcely realize the change which 
has taken place in the lifetime of the present generation. 
Let any one try to realize the advance which has been 
made in the direction of educating the minds of women, 
Now for the first time in human history woman is being 
educated. In the primary schools of England no heathen 
sex distinction is now made. The girl is treated exactly 
like the boy. In secondary schools this is also the case. 
Even in our universities the barbarous distinction of the 
sexes is rapidly disappearing. Then, again, with respect 
to the various occupations, poor women have always 
been obliged to work for their livelihood, but, after a 
fierce resistance of ail sorts, the 
themselves are now opening to 
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professions 

I need not dwell on the extraordinary and in- 
creasing degree in which women participate in church 
and public life. The Society of Friends and the Salva- 
tion Army have the immortal honor of being the first 
communities of Christians to accept the teaching of the 
New Testament, that iv Christ Jesus there is neither male 
nor female. In the activities of civic life woman is now 
for the first time taking active and beneficent part. You 
find her on boards of guardians and school boards ; she 
will soon be found in town councils and parliaments. 

All this is the direct and inevitable result of the teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ, who abolished all distinctions be- 
tween the sexes except those which are natural, and in- 
evitable, and blessed, Selfish and degraded men have 
tried to establish some mental superiority for their own 
sex; there is no evidence of this in reason, in Scripture 
or in history. So faras any evidence does exist, it is the 
miserable result of the in heathen 
countries, where they have taken full advantage of their 
physical superiority. 

A very curious indication of the effect of Christianity 
upon woman was brought to light by the late Professor 
Rolleston. He made in'the Museum of Oxford, one of 
the largest and most remarkable collections of human 
skulls that has ever been brought together, A friend of 
his informed when the professor instituted 
minute investigations with respect to the capacity of 
skulls before the advent of Christ and since, he discov- 
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ered thestriking fact that the difference in size between 
the male skull and the female skull is much less in the 
Christian era than in any previous period of history. 
Here, then, we have imbedded in the very physical 
frame of woman a striking indication of the way in 
which Christianity has already enlarged her intellectual 
sphere ; and this is but a prophecy of the immense and 
limitless services which Christianity will render to 
woman in the holier ages before us. 

Much as Christianity has already done for woman, there 
is still a great deal to achieve. The laws of England do 
not yet fully recognize the claims of womanhood as 
such, notwithstanding the enormous advance of recent 
years, The right of woman to her own property, to her 
own body, and to her own children, is now fully recog- 
nized and established by great legal decisions ; and no 
words can describe the priceless value of each of these 
acts of justice, or the miseries which they will avert in 
millions of cases. Nota few excellent persons are still 
so misled by utterly unchristian customs and traditions 
which have come to us from heathen, generally from 
Oriental sources, that they are alarmed at the way in 
which many of the old disabilities of womanhood are 
now being removed. But there is not the least occasion 
forthisalarm. To talk about woman being under any 
conceivable circumstaices *‘unsexed” is to talk utter 
nonsense, Sex is a fact too patent, too vital, too essen- 
tial, to be altered by any law or custom. There can be 
no doubt, however, that every purely artificial and con- 
ventional distinction between man and woman is on the 
point of being abolished. When that is achieved it wall be 
found that the necessary and inevitable sex distinctions 
will suffice, and will achieve much more directly and thor- 
oughly than any vain inventions of man the purpose of 
the Eternal when he said, ** It is not good for man to be 
alone.” No doubt, in the daring attempt which is now 
being made to act on the teaching of Christ, there will 
be mistakes and blunders for which some must suffer ; 
but it will end in an immeasurable enrichment 
vation of human life. 


and ele- 


[am very much afraid that even. now I have given 
readers who have not specially studied this subject a 
to 
Christianity ; but if they will try to realize the existing 
condition of woman in Africa and in Asia they will be 


quite inadequate conception of what women owe 


able to form some idea of the immense moral and spirit- 
ual revolution initiated by our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
is slowly reconstructi I will only add 
that, as Christianity has done so much for woman, it is 
natural to expect that woman would befriend Christian- 
iy. 
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This she has done in allages. Women were last at 
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that time until now they have rendered the Christian 
faith unspeakable service. Ignorant and degraded men 
have sometimes sneered at the marked devotion of 
women to Christianity ; they could not in any way more 
conspicuously exhibit their ownimbecility. There could 
be no higher tribute to the Christian faith than the rev- 
erence and affection with which pure women cling to it. 
There is no better test of any particular religious, social 
or political movement than its probable effect upon the 
condition of woman ; and the most hopeful sign of the 
future, as we now stand on the thresheld of the twenti- 
eth century, is the ever-increasing interest which woman 
takes in every department of human life. Until now she 
has been unduly confined to the kitchen and the nursery ; 
she has been prevented from taking her legitimate part 
in all spheres of human life. Now, however, she is real- 
izing her many-sided mission, and those who would fain 
prevent her from fulfillling it are growing weaker every 
day. This is the brightest of all omens, and indicates 
that the twentieth century will probably be the best and 
the happiest in the history of mankind. 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 
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GIVE COMMON SENSE A CHANCE. 


BY GEORGE F, MAGOUN, D.D. 





the common evangelical faith and outside of ecclesias- 
tical polity. It is now proposed by Dr. Quint and a few 
others to place it outside the evangelical faith and inside 
an ecclesiastical polity, an exact reversal of our mission- 
ary system and in the interest of theological error. For 
this is to be done by taking away from the Prudential 
Committee their discretion as to barring future proba- 
tionism and kindred errors from our missions and giving 
to local councils the power to say that those holding 
these errorsare fit to be sustained by the funds of which 
the Committee are almoners. Dr. Leonard Bacon used 
to say that councils are the only ecclesiastical bodies 
known to Congregationalism. Shall they be made the 
means of this revolution in the Board and in our polity 
as well? It is now inside of nobody’s polity, but of the 
evangelical faith. Shall this be entirely reversed and 
future probationis:, etc., he brought inside the Board 
and inside Congregationalism at the same time ? 

‘*As to the broad qualifications of soundness in the 
faith for any field abroad, so far as support and fellow- 
ship” are depended upon by candidates, our long trusted 
missionary agencies are to have nothing to say. 
Whether Presbyterian, Reformed, Methodist and other 
candidates are to be required to go before such coun- 
cils in place of the proper committee, we are not told. 
The harm done by any sent out who lack such qualifica- 
tions, and hold what Dr. Storrs has often said, ‘tis no part 
of the Gospel” would still be at the door of the Commit- 
tee (which should no longer be called ‘‘ Prudential”), 
but the decision as to their being sent would rest else- 
where, ‘‘ outside” the Committee and the Board. All 
direct responsibility would be with the one; real power 
with the other. Is this a division of functions that com- 
mon sense can approve? Is it any ‘‘ Congregational 
method” that ever was heard of? Is there any ‘‘ Con- 
gregational principle” that requires or allows it? It 
would make it possible for one or more missions to be 
mainly, if not wholly, filled with persons whose views 
are alien to those of the responsible appointing power 
and their constituents—for councils do nowadays ordain 
such persons, Were the Board to consent to folly and 
treachery like this (on whatever pretext of ‘restoring 
harmony, by a union upon our principles’’) the ‘‘sup- 
port” of such persons might be continued, but what 
would become of ‘ fellowship” between employé and 
employer, between such missions and the Board and the 
churches? It is of no use at all to say that this would 

be one and the same method for those who remain at 
home and those who go abroad. It would be just the 

reverse. What is there at home like it? Dr. Quint’s 

question, to use Bunyan’s words, has ‘ backstroke as 

well as forestroke.” *‘ Is it not time that such idle trifling 

with the people’s intelligence should cease?” The only 

thing like it at home would be a council installing a man 

known to be hostile to the faith of the Church. What 

council would dare attempt it? What church would 

ever submit to it? 

This project, once slain now revived, has the same 

end in view with the Chicago one of last year, to bind 

the Committee under three “ creeds ”—two known, one 

unknown, and the (original) Minneapolis project, more 

vague, which was its father. That is, the sending out 

missionary representatives of contributing churches dis- 

agreeing with their faith. They all antagonize non-ec- 


as ‘‘openly assailing the vital principles of Congrega- 
tionalism"! **a bold menace to our polity”! Admit the 
rejected theological hypothesis: that is, put our mis- 
sions outside the evangelical faith, and it is not known 
that any denominational danger of theory or practice is 
foreseen. <A reign of despotic illiberal liberalism would 
cure all our woes! And, as Dr, Pentecost said at Chi- 


cago: ** As well have a wooden committee.” 

Nothing of this sort was Congregationalism when the 
Board arose as a voluntary society. Nothing isit yet. The 
Board, and, ad interim, its Committee is still far more 
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churches as almost entirely at first. The demand that 
it succumb to local councils of uncertain character jm. 
posing creeds of unacknowledged and unknown light- 
ness—and fall in as if it were a mere ecclesiastica] 
agency—with the new project, rests on no Congregation. 
al idea, but on a new theory that our missions are, or 
ought to become, ecclesiastical like those of some other 
denominations. When this comes to pass, the new High 
Church Congregationalism will no longer boast of our 
flexibility as the polity of ‘‘ sanctified common sense,” 

What does such common sense say to the demand that 
all our churches at large, by whatsoever novel ecclegj. 
astical method, shall, ‘‘in loyalty to Christ,” pass upon 
the make-up of our missionary force? Can it be accom- 
plished? A limited local council is notably free from 
being the churches at large, or their representative, 
And there is a radical and most pertinent fact here 
which is constantly disregarded and slurred over. The 
churches at large do not sustain our foreign missions, 
and the claim is hereby estopped. Lessthan half of them 
contribute ; more than half give not one cent. If Dr, 
Quint had placed upon this ground his denial that “ the 
churches are practically represented in the Board by its 
corporate members,” it would have seemed more fair, 
and it would be easier to agree with him. How could 
they be? They offer no such constituency to represent, 
Over fifteen hundred Congregational churches, nearly 
one: fifteenth of the number in one State which I know 
well, can by no fiction be ‘‘represented.” There is no 
basis of representation. Whatclaim have such churches, 
that hold no concert of prayer, never taking up a gub- 
scription or a single collection, to ‘‘ashare in the man- 
agement of missions” that are in no proper sense theirg? 
It is just a clamor for control of other people’s benev- 
olence. Just this. I put it more bluntly than I like to 
do, but it is high time it wasdone. And now to complete 
the absurdity of the thing, and its un-Congregational, un- 
christian unfairness, let it be achurch that gives nothing, 
one of whose young men wants to be a missionary and 
brings forward a creed very far from any respectable 
soundness or weight (which he ‘ heartily accepts”) and 
let other such churches certify in council that he is fit 
to be the missionary representative of churches that do 
give, and whose creeds are fur better—what would all 
this talk about ‘‘carefully observing Congregational 
principles and deferring to Congregational methods” 
amount to? How much better is it than ‘ idle trifling 
with the people’s intelligence ”’? 

We must go still deeper. Underneath all projects for 
neutralizing or overwhelming the loyalty of the Pruden- 
tial Committee there lurks a fundamental fallacy. It is 
as to its legitimate and natural functions. Dr. Quint falls 
into it headlong now in asserting that ‘‘ the natural and 
logical method [of transformation] is by having the 
Committee confine itself to business operations.” Per- 
fectly logical, if the Board is merely a business enter- 
prise. Anda committee of clerks and bookkeepers—if 
Christians—would answer as well as the responsible and 
trusted Christian gentlemen and ministers annually 
chosen. I hope every reader sees that there is no such 
‘logical Congregationalism” as to mere ‘ business 
operations” at the Missionary Rooms. We were first 
told at Des Moines that the Committee is ‘‘ Prudential” 
simply and only, in the sense of fiscal, commercial, and, 
in whatever way, secular. The fallacy has never been 
exposed, for it has never been openly repeated till now. 
Let us look at it a moment steadily and think clearly. 
The founders of the Board had no such idea when they 
chose the term “ prudential.” Nor have its servants 
had from the beginning down. ‘ Prudential” certainly 
does not mean theological; but as certainly it does not 
mean that we have a mere ‘‘ business” or “ executive ” 
committee, terms which the founders avoided for a 
reason. It does not depart from the root-meaning of 
prudent; but prudence is called for in ten thousand 
other matters than those of business. What more im- 
prudent than the sending a man or woman to any mis- 
sion bent on undoing in doctrine the work of those already 
there? I have twice been on a special committee at 
annual meetings to dispose of such a man, It was not 
within ten years ; it was not a Japan case ; the question 
of doctrine did not so much as touch future probation. 
What can be further from prudence than to commission 
one who will openly or furtively sow dissension on a for- 
eign field, being hostile to the convictions of the churches 
contributing? (Those not contributing—with all due 
respect to and love for them—are not in logic or in fact 
here a factor of the problem ; and, as the mathematicians 
say, ‘may be neglected.” They can come into it only 
by contributing.) These things are ‘ prudential,” not 
only because they have always been so from the begin- 
ning, but, from the very nature of the case, they-must 
be. As toa thousand matters in which Christian truth 
is somehow involved the Committee must be responsible, 
and charged to exercise Christian prudence. It is 80, 
because the Board itself is but a larger prudential com- 
mittee for contributing parties, whether annual donors, 
legacy-givers, or churches. 

Here we strike one inherent difference between our 
Prudential Committee and an ecclesiastical council. It 
has not some functions of the latter, but it has many 
more. Look at the by-law (14) setting forth its duty. 
It begins with its doing ‘‘all” that is “‘ not assigned 





largely the almoner of the bounty of individuals than of 


to some other committee,” and acting upon ‘‘ any mat- 
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ter submitted by the Treasurer or Secretaries,” and ends 
by its being required ‘‘ generally to perform all duties 
necessary to promote the objects of the Board.” What 
council can have such powers and work? The single 
point of analogy, designating who is fit to be employed 
has led to the figures of speech that vex Dr. Quint’s 
ecclesiastical soul—such as ‘‘ standing council,” “ per- 
manent council.” This analogy between non-ecclesi- 
astical agencies are naturally suggested, but cannot be 
pressed. He complains of ‘‘no disavowal from any author- 
ity.” How idle it is to run down men’s figures of speech. 
And our Committee has much else to do. 

But Dr. Quint’s point is not well taken. Analogy 
chiefly fails not on the Committee’s side, but on that of 
councils. While not including some council work at 
all, Committee work laps over it a great ways. A 
council may contend over the body of a candidate, 
not only as to what is Congregational but as to what 
is biblically, theologically, metaphysically, and even 
psychologically true (they often do, anyway), may go 
into questions of criticism ; the Prudential Committee, 
like its creator, the Board, can only ask: Are the can- 
didate’s views, like those of the churches, contributing 
to his desired support? But, clearly, this is in no sense 
a theological question—tho it may be roughly and 
loosely so called. It is just a question of fact—purely 
prudential, It is a necessary one. The right of private 
and united judgment thereupon cannot be taken from 
the Board’s officers. But what I point out is an essential 
functional duty. 

The Board itself, as a prudential body, is bound to 
know the faith, not perhaps of all the churches, but 
surely of those giving to it, and of generous individuals. 
As the first officers were thus bound, so is the present 
Board as to the faith of its much larger constituency. 
So, by consequence, and more particularly, is its present 
Committee. Otherwise a committee of clerks and book- 
keepers, ‘‘confined to business operations,” or a 
“ wooden committee,” would answer as well. Here is, 
indeed, the highest, the most serious, the first by all 
odds, of the Committee’s responsibilities. To see to it, 
itself, conscientiously, carefully, laboriously, exhaust- 
ively, if need be, that every one sent out from the Mis- 
sionary Rooms will give the heathen that Gospel—no lees, 
no more, no other—which the contributing churches en- 
able them by their gifts to send, and individuals, much 
more, by great donations and greater legacies ; this is 
altogether and supremely a prudential service. Themen 
chosen for it must do it, and not others. Low concep- 
tions of this are seriously lowering and grievously injur- 
ing all our work. Had the juster and more Christian 
idea obtained, this council project and others had never 
been heard of, 
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THE whole history of our Capitol was recalled vividly 
by the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the laying of the corner stone. General Washington per- 
formed the ceremony in 1798, and we commemorated the 
act in 1893 with music and speeches, a procession and 
the ‘rejoicing of spectators,” something like that spo- 
ken of in the papers of that day. General Washington 
wore an apron and girdle, said to have been embroidered 
and presented by Madame La Fayette, which is also said 
to be in the possession of a Masonic lodge of Maryland 
to this day. Inthe procession of 1893 no especial promi- 
hence was given to the society of Freemasons. The 
carriage of Mr. Cleveland was escorted by cavalry from 
the White House to the Capitol, and the civic part of the 
longline that followed him was led by the Odd Fellows 
Society, and followed by the Knights of Pythias and the 
Elks. They had a beautiful day in 1793, and so had we 
ahundred years later. The whole central front of the 
Capitol had been invested with a platform, the chorus 
of 1,500 voices upon the south section; upon the north 
section, Senators, Representatives and their friends ; 
the center, with a sort of bow-window bulging 
out from its front, was for the diplomats and the 
Cabinet and their friends, visiting strangers and the 
President with the orators of the day ; the last were 
grouped by the bay projection and brought out in a way 
that made the owners of Kodaks rejoice. Italso brought 
them Within two or three feet of the vast crowd that 
filled the place in front of the Capitol. ‘‘The people” 
were very near their President, and he had a chance to 
look in their faces—faces so closely pressed together that 
one could have walked on their heads for many yards 
Out to the point where hearing ceased to be a possibility 
and the crowd thinned. 

Mr. Cleveland in his opening speech had one para- 
8raph of significance. After speaking of the value and 


meaning of the building for which the ceremonies of the 
day were held, he said : 


Pe be gabrenentatives who have assembled to make laws for 
"see el ‘countrymen forget the duty of broad and dis- 
ie = ec petit. and legislate in prejudice and pas- 
en oe vehalf of sectional and selfish interest, the time 

1€ Corner stone of our Capitol was laid and the cir- 


cu See aie 
— surrounding it will not be worth commemorat- 





Mr. William Wirt Henry, the orator of the day, is a 

descendant of Patrick Henry, a scholarly man, whose 

oration would be full of fine points, historically correct ; 

he is the President of the American Historical Society, 

but physically he is not fitted for an out-door speaker. 

But few could hear him; the rest had to comfort them- 

selves with thinking that it was sure to be a thing that 

would bear reading to one’s self in the columns of the 

papers and amuse themselves meantime by looking at 

and studying out the distinguished men and women who 

were standing and sitting about in all directions. There 

were the members of the Cabinet, with the exception of 

Mr. Lamont; the Vice President, Mr. Stevenson, waiting 

his turn to speak; Mr. and Mrs. Carlisle, Mrs. Perrine, 

Mrs. Stevenson, General Schofield, several of the Justices 
of the Supreme Court, waiting to hear Justice Brown, 

when his turn should come; from New York, General 
Horace Porter and General Breckinridge, the latter gen- 
tlemen wearing their badges as Sons of the Revolution; 
Speaker Crisp also waiting his turn to speak, and many 
Senators and Representatives who left their reserved 
seats in about ten minutes after occupying them, because 
it was impossible to hear a word of what was going on at 
the front ; and over a all cloudlesssky, and behind all the 
beautiful front of the Capitol with the corner stone we 
were celebrating buried under the southeast corner as 
invisible as Vishnu, but celebrated and of great repute. 
The worst thing about a corner-stone celebration is this 
invisibility of the hero of the hour. The old accounts of 
the ceremony speak of Washington as descending into 
the ‘‘cavesson,” to do the actual work of placing in the 
cavity of the stone the things that were to be sealed and 
buried there for all time, as we hope. Then another 
great stone was swung upon that and afterward the 
upper foundation is laid on, until the walls come above 
the surface of the earth. What I desired was a sight of 
the stone itself. I could not look reverentially at the 
upper stones of the foundation of the southeast corner. 
I was a materialist, I wanted something to look at. I 
went to Mr. Edward Clark, the architect of the Capitol 
since 1865. He did his best—here were the dates of the 
different steps that resulted in our Capitol of the present 
day. There were two wings at first, joined by a flat cen- 
ter, built of brown standstone. The north wing was 
finished in 1800 and is now the Supreme Court room, the 
south wing was finished in 1811, and was the Hall of Rep- 
resentatives, and is now devoted to statuary, and is an 
anteroom to the new wing of the Representatives. The 
British bored out the interior of all this in 1814, and we 
repaired it, painted the badly smoked and stained stone 
white, put on a low dome, or a small rising, on the cen- 
ter and on each of the wings, and went on until 
1851. Then we added the beautiful new wings 
and the great central dome, putting the God- 
dess of Liberty up to her lofty post on the 
crown of the dome, in 1863, with the terrors of our Civil 
War within the range of her eyes, calmly, as if we knew 
that there could be but one end to that war. 

Then Mr. Clark said: ‘‘a workman who was em- 
ployed in cutting a slot through the masonry very near 
that corner stone founda copper cent of the date of 1806, 
which he brought me, It is the thing nearest the cor- 
ner, and was, undoubtedly, thrown in while they were 
at work on the walls, a thing that people often did in 
those days, doubtless from some old superstition that has 
vanished now. The southern part of the building was 
not finished until 1811, and this cent is dated 1806, and 
was found well imbedded in the cement.” 

I could not ask to have the stone dug out for admiring 
eyes to see, because, like the delegation of men of 
weight who visited Mr. Lincoln, the whole thing would 
tip up when it was gone; so I had to content myself with 
Mr. Clark’s kindness, the cent, and also with looking 
at some interesting old plans of the Capitol he has in his 
office, showing the early work that was done upon the 
building. 

I have not mentioned some other features of the cele- 
bration, and can only give them brief mention. A chime 
of thirteen bells played patriotic tunes from the roof of 
the new library building across the square from the 
Capitol while the the people were gathering ; and in the 
evening the Marine Band, with the chorus of fifteen 
hundred voices that had sung at intervals between the 
speeches during the day, gave a concert. The central 
front of the Capitol was beautifully lighted with rows 
of gas jets, and the crowd that filled the place was 
as great as it had been in the celebration of the after- 
noon, 

The attitudes of our three departments of Government 
are full of interest just at this time. By the depart- 
ments I mean the House, the Senate and the President. 
The latter is the first President since Andrew Johnson 
who ventures to talk openly about ‘“‘ my policy.” Mr. 
Cleveland has a policy on the silver question and does 
not hesitate about it. He has called this extraordinary 
session for a fixed purpose,and he wants that carried out 
and nothing less. The House sustained him with the 
aid of the Republicans; the Senate has been a heavy 
load thus far,and only a few days ago Mr. Dubois, 
Senator from Idaho, twitted the men on his own side of 
the chamber with being ‘‘ Administration Republicans.” 
It was a poor thing to say. For the first time in years 
the two parties are willing to work side by side on a 





broad national question, and he, one of the youngest of 





the Senators both in years and length of service, has the 
hardihood to make sarcastic comments, and in the face 
of the fact that if a ‘‘ majority ruled,” if it were not 
bullied by a minority, recalcitrant to a disgraceful de- 
gree, theSherman repeal would have been an accom- 
plished fact weeks ago. The President will sign no 
compromise arrangement; his ‘ pig-headed” qualities 
are serving him well now, and the Senate lets itself be 
overridden by a small minority of silver men on both 
sides of the Chamber. One of the most thoughtful of 
their number said: ‘The Senate will have to come to 
that—it will have to adopt some form of closure. It is 
getting too large now—eighty-eight—to be managed in 
the old way.” 

But it did not come to the point even of the prelimi- 
nary struggle. Mr. Voorhees put that off as long as he 
could. Last week they made speeches all the time ; once 
the session was carried over until after seven o'clock ; a 
sort of preliminary wrestle arranged by Mr. Voorhees to 
try the strength of the majority—to see how they would 
stand the physical sort of wrestle that was coming if it 
would not adopt a closure. This has been offered by Mr, 
Platt, of Connecticut; but the vote was postponed, as if 
to try the Senators by making them go without their 
dinners. Mr. Teller took the opportunity to speak with 
bitterness upon this attempt to cut short the unlimited 
rights of the minority to obstruct action, and continue 
debate forever, Perhaps they will have to go without 
their dinners for a while before they can be brought to 
reason. The worst of it is, that the men who are reason- 
able have to suffer with the unreasonable—both in the 
struggle to cut off debate, but with the obloquy which is 
being heaped upon the Senate from all parts of the coun- 
try. 

The House was also having a bustle of another sort. 
The Republican side was playing the part of obstruction 
to prevent the repeal of the Federal Election Bill. The 
present law was passed ina revised condition in 1874, 
and is made up of many previous acts dating from 1865, 
1870, 1871 and 1872. It is the only law upon the statute 
books concerning Federal Elections, the only effort 
made by our National Government to secure honest 
elections to the people. This is a nation not a confedera- 
tion, and as we increase in wealth, in business and popu- 
lation, we must have a strong central government and 
uniformity of law. Congress is allowed by the Consti- 
tution to be the judge of the legality of the elections of 
its own members where they are disputed; it ought to 
begin at the foundation, by a Federal Election law that 
shall make the elections honest and reduce the possibility 
of disputed elections as much as itcan. But a Federal 
Election law is peculiarly offensive to a Democrat. If 
he be a Southern Democrat he feels that it infringes 
upon his State’s rights—he wants no limitations upon 
them. If he be a Northern Democrat, his privileges as 
a member of the society of Tammany must not be in- 
fringed upon, and he affiliates with his Southern friend 
in demanding the utmost freedom for the right to vote 
early and often. Nothing raises the wrath of a Demo- 
crat like an attempt to make the Federal Elections 
pure, and a complete expression of the wilt of the peo- 
ple. 

Hence the fight inthe House. Mr. Cleveland, in pur- 
suance of his adherence to his policy, did not want the 
struggle to begin yet. He knew how .it stirs up bad 
blood, and he tried through Mr. Crisp and other mem- 
bers to put it off until the Senate had settled the repeal 
of the Sherman Act eitherone way or the other; but he 
was not allowed to have his own way. 

On September 6th Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, introduced 
a bill in the House requiring the repeal of the law of 
1874; and Mr. Hill, of New York, as early as August 
28th, introduced into the Senate a bill of one paragraph, 
making a repeal of the law at one sweep. These are 
‘more steps in the Democratic plan of wiping Republican 
legislation from the statutes. Naturally it was not re- 
ceived with approval by the House when it was brought 
up, and they rallied for all the tactics that the present 
Rules of the House allowed. Mr. Reed was taunted 
because he was now obstructing in the very way he 
would not permit when he was Speaker, and gave back 
as answer that their own rules allowed him and the 
Speaker could not stdp him, The Speaker did his best 
to put down the Republicans by not acknowledging the 
man who addressed him, by ordering men at one time to 
sit down, by pounding with his gavel when men would 
speak in spite of his efforts and thus drowning their 
efforts in the noise, by declining to consider their appeal 
when two or three times they appealed from his rulings 
to the House, and by yielding when they called 
for yeas and nays, and for tellers to decide a 
vote, and motions of that sort, which prolonged 
the struggle in spite of his best efforts backed by the 
unanimous efforts of the Democrats. It was an inter- 
esting afternoon, in view of the fight it really was, tho 
the repeated roll-calls and calls of the House made long, 
stupid intervals, during which good nature would return 
to the excited members and they got ready for the next 
thing. All this manful effort on the part of the Republic- 
ans had to come to an end, however, and the Election 
bill was reported and put on the calendar, with the in- 
tention the next day of following up their success by 
naming the day on which the debate will begin and how 








long it shall continue. 
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CHRIST, THE SAVIOR OF THE WORLD. 


BY THE REV, B. FAY MILLS. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE WORLD'S PARLIAMENT OF 
RELIGIONS. 


Weare all agreed that in its present condition this is not an 
ideal world. We all believe that it is not what itis meant to be; 
we all hope that it is not what it is to become. 

The doctrine of Christianity centers not in a theory of morals, 
nor a creed, but in a person. Christ is the revelation of what 
God is and of what man must become. He revealed the charac- 
ter of God, as love suffering for the sins of man. He showed the 
triumphant possibility of a life among the hardest human condi- 
tions when lived in fellowship with God. He taught, in one great 
object lesson of trial and triumph, that there could be no excuse 
for sin and that there would be no escape from righteousness. 
His one great mission and message was, that God had “sent his 
Son into the world, not to condemn the world, but that the worid 
through him might be saved.” 

He was himself the revelation of all historyand mystery and 
prophecy concerning God and man, the origin and destiny of the 
race. His whole conception of himself was summed up in these 
words: “ Christ the Savior of the World”; and we get the full 
thought of his revelation by emphasizing the latter part of this 
supreme title and realizing that he came not to save selected in- 
dividuals nor any chosen race, but to save the whole world. 
That his mission was to save humanity in all its relationships, to 
save individuals indeed, but also to save society and the nation. 

If Christianity is not fitted and destined to be the universal 
life of man, it is fit for * nothing but to be cast out and to be trod- 
den underfoot of men.” Christ stands or falls in connection with 
his claim to be the Savior of the entire world. 

Wherever, in the teaching of Christianity,there has been a 
limitation of the extent of the atonement of Christ for the sav- 
ing of this world from out its present conditions of bondage 
and sin into the glorious liberty of redemption, there has come 
a deadly paralysis of his Spirit and the progress of his king- 
dom. 

There is a very real sense in which it was not necessary for 
Christ to come into the world in order that individuals might 
become acquainted with God. 

“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. The same was in the beginning 
with God. All things were made by him; and without him was 
not anything made that hath been made.” ‘There was the true 
light, even the light which lighteth every man coming into the 
world. He was inthe world, and the world was made by him, 
and the world knew him not. He came unto his own, anc —z 
that were his own received him not. But as many as receive 
him, to them gave he the right to become children of God, even 
to them that believe on his name.” 

“The true light, that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world,” was shining in darkness for all the ages before the shep- 
herds heard the angel song; and “ as many as received him, to 
them gave he power to become the sons of God.” And then the 
“Word became flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld his 
glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth.” 

The Scriptures of the Old Testament and the annals of all na- 
tions teach us that * there never was a time when a penitent and 
consecrated soul might not walk with God.” Enoch “ walked 
with God,” and “ before his translation he had this testimony, 
that he pleased God.” Abraham was called the * friend of God.” 
Moses was called ** the man of God.” Socrates was, in his light, 
a true prophet of the Most High and a forerunner of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

But the mission of Jesus was to save the world itself. Asa re- 
cent writer has well said, it isa deadly mistake to suppose that 
“Christ simply came to rescue as many as possible out of a 
wrecked and sinking world.” He came to give the Church a 
“commission that includes the saving of the wreck itself, the 
quieting of its confusion and struggle, the relief of its wretched- 
ness, a deliverance from its destruction.” This certainly was his 
own conception of his mission upon earth. * 

The first annunciation by his immediate forerunner, when he 
stood in his presence, was, “* Behold the Lamb of God, which tak- 
eth away the sins of the world.” He said of himself : 


“For the bread of God is He which cometh down from Heaven 
and giveth life unto the world.” “lam the living bread which 
came down from Heaven; if any man eat of this bread, he shall 
life forever; and the bread that I will give is my flesh, which | 
will give for the life of the world.” 


He said to his followers: 


**In the world ye shall have tribulation; but be of good cheer, 
I have overcome the world.” 

When he saw some foreigners coming toward him he said : “I, 
if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” And 
he sums up his teaching upon this point by saying: 


“If any man hear my words and believe not, I judge him not; 
for Icame not to judge the world, but to save the world.” 


This, also, seems to have been the understanding of his earliest 
followers. We find the Apostle John saying that “ he is the pro- 
pitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for the sins 
of the whole world.” He tells us that “the kingdoms of this 
world shall become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ.” 
Peter tells us that the heavens have received him * until the time 
of restitution of all things’; and he draws for us a picture of 
“new heavens and a new earth, which, according to his prom- 
ise, we are expecting, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” This 
certainly was the conception that Paul had of the mission of 
Jesus Christ. He wrote to the Romans : 

“Therefore as by the offense of one, judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation ; even so by the righteousness of one the 
free gift came upon all men unto justification of life.” 

And he said concerning the closing of the Jewish dispensation, 
that “ the fall of them had been the riches, and the casting away 
of them the reconciling of the world.” 

He even conceived of the material creation itself as being influ- 
enced by the redemption through Jesus Christ, when he says: 


“The earnest expectation of the creation waiteth for the re- 
vealing of the sons of God. For the creation was saktecel ‘- 
vanity, not of its own will, but by reason of him who subjected it 
in hope that the creation itself also shall be delivered from the 
= ed corruption into the liberty of the glory of the children 
8) 10a, 


He writes to the Corinthians: 


“Then cometh the end, when he shall deliver u ci 
; 4 i ’ ef p the kingdom 
to o-, ep - game pei —_— =o saan have abolished all rule 
and all authority and power. For he must reign till he hat 
all his enemies under his feet.” - . — 

He writes to the Ephesians that, “in the dispensation of the 
fullness of time” God would “ gather together in one all things 
in Christ; both which are in the heaven, and which are on earth : 
even in him.” He writes to the Colossians: 

“ Christ has made peace through the blood of his cross, by him 
to reconcile ali things unto himself; by him, I say, whether they 
be things in earth or things in Heaven.” 

He writes to the Philippians that Christ shall“ change our vile 
body, that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious body, ac- 





cording to the working whereby he is able even to subdue all 
things unto himself.” And he says further in this same epistle: 

“God hath highly exalted him and given him a name which is 
above every name; that at the name of Jesus every kneeshould 
bow, of things in Heaven, and things in earth, and things under 
the earth; and that every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 

This is also the conception of the disciples of Jesus of the 
earlier centuries. Their thought was, that Christ had come, not 
to fit. men for some other world, but to fit this world to be the 
abode of the sons of God, and to beget and develop the sons of 
God to occupy it. 

The mission of Jesus Christ, as the Savior of the world, may be 
expressed, as has already been suggested, in four conceptions. 

1. He was a new and complete revelation of God’s eternal 
suffering for the redemption of humanity. He showed that God 
was pure and unselfish and meek and forgiving, and that he had 
always been suffering for the sins of men. “ God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto him&elf.” He revealed the meaning 
of forgiveness and of deliverance from sin. 

A popular writer suggested to us the vast distinction between 
indifference to sin and its forgiveness; which may well be illus- 
trated by the experience of an individual in forgiving injury 
against himself. Resentment against sin is a far higher experi- 
ence than that of indifference to it; but there is something far 
better than either, and that is to realize the sin of the transgress- 
or at its very worst and then to let it be destroyed and a self- 
sacrificing love fill the place that had been occupied by the re- 
sentment. 

It would be better for God to hate sin than to tolerate it; it 
would have been better to punish the most trivial sin of the most 
thoughtless sinner with all the excruciating torture of the most 
terrible, unending Hell conceived b ythe imagination of man; 
but it was infinitely better to take up into his own pure heart the 
blackest and deadliest sin of the lowest sinner who should be 
willing to forsake it and return to God and there let it be forever 
blotted out; to bind it upon the bleeding Lamb of God and let 
him bear it away “ as far as the eastis from the west” into 
Giod’s eternal forgetfulness of love. 

A tender-spirited follower of Jesus Christ said to me not long 
ago that it had taken him twelve years to forgive an injury that 
had been committed against him; and God’s forgiveness to sin 
meant something infinitely in contrast to his being able to look 
atit with indifference, and something even infinitely beyond the 
mere destruction of its grasp on man and his deliverance from 
its penalty and power. It meant the realizing of it in God’s own 
soul in all its foul bideousness and deadly strength and the con- 
suming it in the fires of his infinite love. ‘** He was made sin for 
us, who knew no sin, that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in Him.” 

It had been costing God,to forgive sin, all that it had cost 
man to bear it and more. This had to be in God’s thought be- 
fore he made the world. In the words of a modern prophet “ the 
cross of Christ indicates the cost, and is the pledge of God’s 
eternal friendship for man.” Jesus Christ came to show us what 
God was. He was in no sense a shield for us, from the wrath of 
God, but “ was the effulgence of God’s glory and the very image 
of his substance.” He said to one of his disciples, “* He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.”” The heart of his teaching 
was that ** God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
son.” He taught not that he had come to reconcile God unto the 
world but that **God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself.” He said of his Father, “I delight to do thy will, O God; 
thy law is written on my heart.”’ He said in his prayer to bis 
Father: 

“T have declared thy name unto them ; yea, and I will declare 
it. LI have glorified thee on the earth, | have finished the work 
which thou gavest me to do.” 

He came to show us that the world had never belonged to the 
powers of evil; but that in his original thought God had decided 
that a moral world should be created ; and that in this decision, 
which gave to humanity the choice of good and evil, he had to 
take upon himself infinite suffering, until the world should be 
brought back to him. The redemption of the world by Christ is 
a partof the creation of the world for Christ. The cry upon 
the cross ** My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me,” was 
the exhibition of what had been in the heart of God through the 
ages of the ages and was God’s eternal cry of self-renunciation 
as he forsook himself in order that he might forgive us. 

The Son of God was “*the Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world.”” He was “ foreordained before the foundation of the 
world, but was manifested in these last times for us.” Our 
“hope of eternal life was promised by God, that cannot lie, be- 
fore the world began, “‘and God hath saved us and called us 
with an holy calling, not according to our works, but according 
to his own purpose and grace, which was given us in Christ 
Jesus before the world began.” 

This is a prodigal world, and the Father’s eyes have been look- 
ing through the centuries until he should see it coming to him 
from the far-off country to have its stripes healed with, his love, 
its weakness made strength with his self-sacrificing power, its 
hunger appeased unto fullness in the banqueting house of love, 
and the new robes placed upon it; the dead made alive again, 
and the lost forever found. 

2. Our second thought concerning the mission of Jesus is that 
his life was the expression of the origin and destiny of man. We 
are told that Adam was created in the image of God ; and, if he 
had been an obedient child, it may have been that he would have 
grown up to be a full-grown son of the Eternal; but he sold his 
birthright for a mess of pottage. The second’ Adam was the Son 
of Man, revealing to us that the perfect man differs in no respect 
from the perfect God. He was God. He became man, not a 
man, but man. He was God and man, not two persons in one 
existence, but revealing the identity of man and God, when man 
should have attained unto the place that he had always occupied 
in the eternal thought. The marvelous counterpart of this 
revelation is that when God shall have perfected his thought 
concerning us, man shall have to become in all things like 
unto Jesus Christ. “I will have you know,” says the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles that * the head of every man is Christ.” 

Jesus says: * [know whence I came and whither I go,” and he 

thereby indicates that there is (in another’s words) 
“no power to come forth out from the beginning or the end, 
frow the first to the last, with intimation of force or fear, that 
can claim subjection from man or assert dominion over him, or 
can affect the subversion of the love that is at the source and 
center of all things, or the disruption of the unity that is in the 
will of God, that is manifesting itself in the reconciliation of all 
things.” 

Christ says: *“*I am the first and the last, the beginning and the 
ending ; Iam he that was, and is, and is to come.” 

The blood of the world was poisoned and needed an infusion of 
purity for the correction of its standards and bestowal of desire 
and power to attain unto its high possibility. This wasa partial 
object and result of the mission of Christ. ‘* He was tempted in 
all points like as we are, yet without sin.”” He said, that his own 
body was the temple of God; and he taught his followers that 
they too were to become temples of the living God in which God 
should meet with man. He showed that the destiny of man was 
to be one with God, and that infinite misery would be the result 
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of the avoidance of this great opportunity and that God would 
count nothing “dear to himself or to man that this might be 
accomplished.” “Other foundation can no man lay than that 
which is laid, which is Christ Jesus.” Under the pride and vanity 
of the nation, under the scheming and frivolity and dishonesty 
and self-will of those who sit in high places in the earth, under 
the disregard of the law of love by the social, commercial 
and industrial organizations of the day, under every disobedience 
of the domestic and individual life, is the eternal righteousness of 
Jesus Christ striving for manifestation, and “straitened unti) 
its baptism be accomplished.” 

8. The third great thought in connection with the salvation of 
Jesus Christ is that through the completeness of his redemption 
there is no necessity nor reason for any form of sin in the indi. 
vidual. 

The great Apostle says: 

“For if we have been planted together in the likeness of his 
death, we shall be also in the likeness of his resurrection. Know. 
ing this, that our old man is crucified with him, that the body of 
sin might be destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve sin, 
Now if we be dead with Christ, we believe that we shall also live 
with him: knowing that Christ, being raised from the dead, 
dieth no more; death hath no dominion over him. For in that 
he died, he died unto sin once ; but in that he liveth, he liveth 
unto God. Likewise reckon also yourselves to he dead unto 
sin, but alive unto God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

“Let not sin therefore remain in our mortal body, that ye 
should obey it in the lusts thereof. Neither yield ye your mein- 
bers as instruments of unrighteousness unto sin; but yield your- 
selves unto God, as those that are alive from the dead, and your 
members as instruments of righteousness unto God. For gin 
shall not have dominion over you; for ye are not under the law, 
but under grace.” 


A great preacher has told us that Christ is able to save 


“unto the uttermost ends of the earth, to the uttermost limits of 
time, to the uttermost period of life, to the uttermost length of 
depravity, to the uttermost depth of misery, and to the utter- 
most measure of perfection.” 
The Quaker poet has beautifully written: 
“Through all the depths of sin and loss 

Drops the plummet of the cross; 

Never yet abyss was found 

Deeper than the cross could sound.” 
Paul says: 


“Tf any man be in Christ he is a new creature: old things have 
passed away; behold, all things have become new.” 

It is when the soul is willing to say “*He was wounded for my 
transgressions ” that he is in a position to realize that if he will 
surrender himself unto the cross of Jesus and to the teachings of 
Jesus, the power of death and Hell over him shall have forever 
been broken, and he may live a life of freedom in the righteous- 
ness of Jesus Christ. 

The way of salvation for the individual, through Christ, is the 
knowledge of the love of God making atonement for the sins of 
the world; the discerning the only real principle of power, in 
losing the life in order to save it; and the glad forsaking of all 
things to become his disciple, and to “ fill up that which is be- 
hind of the afflictions of Christ, for his body’s sake.” 

It is here that the teaching and the life of Jesus are in glorious 
unity. The cross is not one thing and the Sermon on the Mount 
another. ‘The kingdom which the Prince of Peace came to estab 
lish on earth had for its constitution those vital words which may 
be expressed by the one word love; and he himself was the ex- 
hibition of what it meant to do as he had said, and even joyful- 
ly to suffer death for righteousness’ sake. The cross was not only 
the Sermon on the Mount exemplified, but the constitution of the 
kingdom of God in execution. It was because * he humbled 
himself and became obedient even unto the death of the cross,” 
that ** God hath highly exalted him and given him a name that 
is above every name.” It is “in the midst of the throne,” 
and the representatives of the government of God that there 
standsa “ Lamb as it had been slain.” 

Faith in Christ is not so much the condition as it is the evi- 
dence of a man’s salvation. “ Jesus Christ is the touchstone of 
character.” And faith is that quality of righteousness by which 
aman sees in Jesus that which he himself wishes to be, realizes 
that he may be, and determines that he will be. God has no way 
of saving men save by conforming them to the image of his Son. 
For aman who sees this believes in the love of God, in the for- 
giveness of sins and the redemption of the world, and surrenders 
himself to the mastership of Jesus. This is not only a possibility 
buta certainty. 

* Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is born of God.” 

“To this end was the Son of God manifested that he might de- 
stroy the works of the Devil. Whosoever is begotten of God 
doeth no sin, because his seed abideth in him and he cannot sin, 
because he is begotten of God.” 

God was “ not willing that any should perish”; and the bitter- 
est drop in the dregs of the unrepentant sinner’s cup of wo will 
be that it was utterly needless and worse than needless, because 
of the redemption of the world through Jesus Christ. 

But, if aman“ sin willfully after that he hath received the knowl- 
edge of the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sin”; and 
to-day in the infinite love and purpose of God and the great possi- 
bility and destiny of man, I do “beseech you, that ye receive 
not the grace of God in vain.” 

4. The last thought concerning the salvation of the world 
through Jesus Christ, is that the loving righteousness of God 
must be finally triumphant. 

We cannot conceive of a Heaven in which man should not be 
amoral being, free to choose good or evil, as he is upon this earth ; 
and the joy of Heaven will consist largely in that glad fixity of 
will that shall eternally lose itself in God. 

But what a terrible conception comes to us of the lost world, 
when we conceive ourselves, in spite of all the loving kindess and 
sacrifice of the eternal God, as still choosing to go on in sin, de- 
termining to resist his love, conscious of it and yet without the 
power to escape it, saying: “If I make my bed in Hell, behold 
thou art there,” and yet choosing through the ages and ages to 
turn away from the righteousness of God and to pursue a life of 
indifference and sin. 

**Tho God be good, and free be Heaven, 

Not force divine can love compel; 

And tho the songs of sins forgiven 

Might sound through lowest Hell; 

The sweet persuasion of his voice 
Respects the sanctéty of will. 

He giveth day. Thou hast thy choice 
To walk in darkness still.” 

No hell can extinguish the righteousness of God and no flames 
consume his love,which is the manifestation of his righteousness 
and must pursue all unrighteousness in every sinner with @ 
* flame that dieth not and a fire that is not quenched.” “ It is a 
fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God. For our 
God is a consuming fire.” 

And as for our conception of Heaven. When the world shall 
obey Jesus Christ and when all those who have surrendered unto 
his heart of love and have been working with him throughout 
the eons in the establishment of righteousness, shall be with him 
in the new earth, no other heaven can be imagined. 

The redeemed earth shall be at least a part of Heaven, and the 
city which John saw, “the new Jerusalem descending out of 
heaven from God ” shall be established, and 


“The tabernacle of God shall be with men and he will dwell 
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y shall be his peo d Goe self shall be 
wit = boy oxi baby nie people, an se co pon tear 
m their eyes; and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, 
por crying, neither shall there be any more pain, for the former 
things are passed away. 
This must bethe end of the atonement of the life and the death 
of Jesus Christ, and the keeping of his commandments which 
are all summed up in thegreat name of God, which is love. 

With shame ! confess, that all the disciples naming the name 
of Jesus Christ have not fully done his willin hisspirit of self- 
sacrifice, and indeed have sometimes scarcely seemed to appre- 
bend it. Ifwe had, it is my honest conviction that we could not 
be gathered here to-day asa “* Parliament of Religions,” but that 
we would all be praising God together for his wonderful salvation 
in Jesus Christ our Lord. 

We have already in this Parliament been rebuked by India 
and Japan with the charge that Christians do not practice the 
teachings of Jesus. If China has not been heard from in words 
of even keener censure, it has not been because she has not had 

cause, aS She thinks of the opium curse forced upon her by 
the laws of Christian England, and of the action of the corrupt 
Legislatures and Congresses and Presidents who have enacted 
or stood by and consented to the enacting of the unjust, selfish, 
unreasonable, inhuman, unchristian and barbaric anti-Chinese 
laws of these Christian United States. 

I might reply by pointing out our hospital walls and college 
towers and myriad ministries of mercy; but I forbear. We have 
done something; but with shame and tears I say it, that as 
kingdoms and empires and republics, as states and municipali- 
ties, and in our commercial and industrial organizations, and 
even in a large measure as an organized Church, we have not 
been practicing the teachings of Jesus as he said them and 
meant them; as the earliest disciples understood and practiced 
them; and as we must again submit to them if we are to be the 
winners of the world for Jesus Christ. 

It is no excuse to say that with Christians the nation is not 
the Church. That is a still further confession of comparative 
failure, for in so far as the Christian Church and Christian 
State are not coincident the Church has come short of the 
command of the Master: “Go yetherefore and disciple all na- 
tions, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you.” 

One of the local papers said the other day that perhaps the 
non-Christian delegates to this Parliament might be converted 
to Christianity if they could be taken about Chicago blind- 
folded. x 

There have been and are to-day in every Christian communion 
white-souled saints of God who are following “the Lamb whith- 
ersoever he goeth,”” and bearing his cross after him; but let us 
be willing to say plainly, altho with shame, that while we have 
in the lifeand death and resurrection and teachings of Christ 
and the descent of the Holy Ghost the complete remedy for all 
the ills of individuals and nations, we have lacked the power 
of conquest because organized Christianity has been saying 
“Lord, Lord,” to her Master, and as regards politics and society 
and property and industry has not been doing the things that he 
said. Benjamin Franklin said that a generation of followers of 
Jesus who practiced his teachings would change the face of the 
earth. And it istrue. When evil shall go forth with its deadly 
poison ready for dissemination, and find Christians who are meek 
and merciful and poor in spirit and pure in heart, and who count 
it all joy to be persecuted for righteousness’ sake; when it shall 
dart its venomed tongue at men and women who “ resist not 
evil,” who “give to him that asketh,” and from the borrower 
do not turn away ; who, “* being struck upon ‘one cheek turn the 
other also”; who “ love their enemies, bless those that curse them, 
do good to them that hate them, and pray for them that despite- 
fully use them and persecute them”; who “* forgive their debtors 
because God has forgiven them”; then shall the old serpent find 
no blood that shall be responsive to his poisonous touch, and shall 
sting himself unto the death, even as he did under that other 
cross, Which he looked upon as the token of the impotence of 
righteousness, but which was the wisdom and the power of God 
unto salvation, and the prophecy of the triumph of eternal love. 

And this I will say, that our brethren from across the sea have 
said all we need ask them to say, when, instead of attacking the 
life and teachings of Jesus, they show that we fail only because 
we may have said “ Lord, Lord,” and have not done the things 
that he said. And this also I say, that the only hope of Asia, as 
of America and of Africa as of Europe, is in the love of God and 
the establishment of his universal kingdom of peace, which must 
be set up on earth and which shall have no end. 

This, my brothers, is all that must, is all that can endure; it is 
the teaching of teachings and the inspiration of inspirations for 
the sons of men. 

It is of universal application. Jesus was born in the East and 
has gained his greatest present triumphs in the West. When 
men shall have begun again to practice the teachings of Jesus in 
every walk and relationship of life, then there will be no social 
enigmas unsolved and no political questions unanswered, but 
men shall bein union with God and at peace with one another; 
and Heaven and earth shall be one, in the creation of “ the new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 

And there are indications of such a triumph now. Every lan- 
guage may be translated into every other tongue of man. The 
last religion of the world has been investigated and its teachings 
are open to the eyes of all. God to-day looks down upon such a 
spectacle of sincere desire and of honest purpose to know the 
truth, as the groaning and travailing creation has never before 
seen; and the only solution of all the questionings and differences 
and hopes of men must be in the principles of the Ruler of the 
kingdom of God: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and with all thy soul and with all thy mind and with all 
thy strength, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

No message of love to God and man has ever been in vain. No 
love of man or God has ever perished from the universe; no life 
of love has ever been or ever can be lost. This is the only infinite 
and only eternal message, and this is the reason why the mission 
and the message of Jesus of Nazareth must abide. This is the 
reason that the life of Jesus is eternal, and that all things must 
be subdued unto him; for 


. 

Love never faileth:; but whether there be prophecies, they shall 
wh — away: whether there be tongues, they shall cease ; 
cs ler there be knowledge, it shall be done away. For we 
poor nde! part, and we prophesy in part; but when that which is 
Row et come, that Which is in part shall be done away, For 
know i see in a mirror darkly, but then face to face; now we 
ell n part, but then shall we know even as also we are 


“For lo, the days are hastening on 

By prophet bards foretold, 

When with the ever circling years 
Comes round the age of gold ; 

Whe n peace shall over all the earth 
Its an cient splendors fling, 

And the whole world give back the song 
Which now the angels sing.” 


Rag whea at last we shall clearly know what now we dimly see 

esus Christ—that “love is righteousness in action,” that 
od is the necessary instrument of justice, that good has “been 
the final goal of ill,” and that through testing innocence must 





have been glorified into virtue; when we shall see that God is 
love, and Law is Gospel, and sin has been transformed into right- 
eousness—then shall we also see that 
“there is one body and one spirit, even as also we were called 
in one hope of our calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
os. and Father of all, who is over all, and through all, and in 
all. 
Then shall we see that “unto each one of us was the grace given 
according to the measure of the gift of Christ”; ... and we shall 
all “attain unto the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God; unto a full-grown man; wato the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ”; and 
* Every kindred, every tribe 
On this terrestrial ball 
To him all majesty ascribe, 
And crown him Lord of all.” 


Sine Arts. 
MODERN EMBROIDERY AND LACE AT THE 
CHICAGO EXPOSITION. 


BY HETTA LORD HAYES WARD. 








OPppPosiItTE the Woman’s Building, near the entrance of 
the Plaisance, is the Irish lodustrial Village. This exhib- 
its the work of the Irish Industries Association, which 
was formed by the Countess of Aberdeen, in 1886, while 
the Earl of Aberdeen was Viceroy of Ireland. A little 
further in the Plaisance is Donegal Castle, a second Irish 
Village, e@hibiting the work of the Donegal Industrial 
Fund, which was founded in 1884 by Mrs. Ernest Hart. 
The British Government, recognizing the impetus given to 
cottage industries by the efforts of Mrs. Hart, who has 
established a business house at 43 Wigmore Street, Lon- 
don, voted a grant of a thousand pounds to enable Mrs. 
Hart to train technical teachers, 

These two Irish villages exhibit a choice collection of 
lace and embroideries, Both of these are old Irish art in- 
dustries that have been revived by the aid of these itiner- 
ant technical teachers. Art designs and careful art in- 
struction has been given, and the work exhibited is of the 
highest artistic and mercantile value. Here is the most 
exquisite Kenmare and Yougial Irish needle point, the 
light and dainty Limerick tambour, and run and appliqué 
laces from Carrickmacross, and guipure, torchon, and the 
finest crochet lace. This Irish lace holds its own when 
compared with the work of other countries. The designs 
are artistic, some with branching coral effects particularly 
so, the workmanship exquisite. 

In the Woman’s Building is another exhibition of lace, 
made in English cottages under the auspicies of Lady Ab- 
ercorn, Here are specimens of the precious Buckingham- 
shire and of the Bedfordshire and Devonshire laces. Two 
especially choice pieces area fan cover of Honiton and a 
handkerchief of Devonshire lace. These three noblewom- 
en are not ladies by birth alone ; but by promoting the in- 
dustries of the poor they are, in fact, real distributers of 
bread, Their own works praise them. 

The collection of lace in the Woman’s Building is large 
and valuable. The arrangement of exhibits by countries 
hurts the general effect. If it had been possible to mass 
the laces, the embroideries, the china und pottery, the 
artistic effect would have been richer, and the opportunity 
for study of the comparative work of different countries 
would have been much easier, In this building is the 
wonderful collection of historic laces of Queen Margherita, 
which shows not only the best examples of modern Italian 
lace, but’ gives the whole history of lace making froma 
thousand years before Christ with specimens from Egyptian 
and Etruscan tombs, such as may be seen at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of New York. The Italian firm, M. Jesurum 
& Co., have fine specimens of lace in the Woman’s Building, 
besides their superb exhibit in the Liberal Arts Building, 
where choice Rose, Rosaline and Rococo point may be 
seen in long, pendulous lengths of flowery loveliness. Here 
also are photographs of the lace makers at work before 
the doors of their homes in the islands about Venice. It is 
evident that here, too, lace making is a cottage industry. 

The royal families of Europe have been generous in their 
contributions to the lace exhibit in the Woman’s Building. 
Besides the English lace already mentioned we find here 
the laces of Queen Victoria’s daughter, ex-Empress Fred- 
erick, a lace dress being part of the colleetion. In the case 
of Brussels lace is another exquisite dress of appliqué on 
real net, belonging to the Queen of Belgium. We see here 
again the work of the girls of Breslau, who are so well in- 
structed in needlework in public schools, and find their 
lace as exquisite as their knitting and needlework. The 
Empress of Russia sends gold lace with pearls, and a won- 
derful tablecloth worked by the pupils of the lace school 
and given by them to her as asilver-wedding gift. Among 
the interesting specimens is Genoese and old gold and silver 
lace from from E. Carrara, Italy, a baptismal veil of Queen 
Caroline, of Naples, and the cloak of the Virgin belonging 
to the church of St. Nicholas, Belgium. Among the 
French laces is an interesting piece belonging to the 
Museum of Decorative Art. This comes from the house of 
M. Lefébvre. Other French laces exhibited are point de 
France, point d’ Argentan, with dainty designs of exquisite 
grace, Chantilly, the most delicate needle lace with various 
grounds and artistic relief work, point Cobert, Valen- 
ciennes Binche. When studying these graceful floral de- 
signs, Wrought with unspeakable nicety of touch and eye, 
demanding infinite patience and perseverance in the toiler 
with bobbins or needle and fine thread, one is impressed 
more with the nobility of the worker than of the wearer. 

The New York Exhibition of lace is placed in the West 
gallery of the Rotunda. The earliest dates in this collec- 
tion contains twenty different kinds of lace work, begin- 
ning with darned netting and drawn work. The largest 
collections are of Italian Venice point and point de France. 

This exhibit is useful as a collection for study, but does 
not represent the finer specimens of laces owned by the 
women of New York. Seventeen years ago at the Cen- 
tennial in Philadelphia the work of the Kensington Art 


School was exhibited in a small curtained space, the 
entrance brilliant with embroidered borders of golden 
sunflowers. Since that date, decorative art societies, 
woman’s exchanges and schools of Needlework have 
sprung up all over this country with wonderful rapidity. 
In the Woman’s Building we find cases of needlework not 
only from the Society of Associated Artists and the Deco- 
rative Art Society of New York, but from all parts of the 
country, from societies in Boston, Hartford, Philadeiphia, 
Baltimore, New Orleans, Indianapolis and Cincinnati. 
From Delaware to California come specimens of original 
embroidery. The art of needlework has grown with won- 
derful rapidity, and our American work ranks well,with 
the work of other countries. The American work has 
originality, and is especially good in color. We have not 
yet learned all the possibilities of brilliant color, but are 
happy in harmonies of hue and in softness of coloring. 
Whether this delicate coloring, so charming at pres- 
ent, will be as valuable twenty or fifty years from now is 
questionable ; and it is to be hoped we may learn from the 
Orient the possibilities of brilliant color without crude- 
ness. 

The most important American embroidery exhibit is that 
of the Society of Associated Artists. Good designs, good 
coloring, nice needlework and choice materials are the 
requisites for art needlework. The Associated Artists 
manufacture many of their own materials for background 
which, being in harmony with the design, adds beauty to 
the work. For example, the white pomegranate curtain 
embroidered in gold and silver thread and shades of gold 
silk has a thread of gold running through the cream-white 
background, adding a harmony and luster to the work. 
The large tapestry, the ‘‘ Miraculous Draught of Fishes ”’ 
has been noticed before in these columns. This is a su- 
perb copy of Raphael’s cartoon. In this collection are 
other smaller tapestries. The peacock and dragon curtains 
show originality and a fine sense of color. Inthe various 
art societies are samples of rich materials and nice needle- 
work used in the reproduction of old designs in white and 
gold screens and elaborate hangings; but everywhere on 
simplelinen there are good original designs, showing the 
influence of the art schools in the simplest work. in the 
State buildings the influence of the art schools is seen, 
New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Ohio are 
especially noticeable—New York, magnificent in Pom- 
peiian and Empire decoration ; Massachusetts, most intel- 
ligent and appreciative with its collections of old historic 
embroideries and curios; Pennsylvannia and Ohio both 
showing in their original embroideries and artistic decora- 
tions the good influence of their art schools. This influ- 
ence is felt in color as well asin design. The azalea cur- 
tain by Miss Anna Lyman in soft shades of copper is an 
example of happy harmony of color. Ecclesiastical em- 
broidery is worthily represented in the artistic reproduc- 
tion of one of William Blake’s designs, four figures with 
upraised arms, typifying the morning stars as they sang 
together. Thedesign, coloring and stitchery done with 
artistic feeling and lavish labor, places this piece of needle- 
work among our best samples cf church embroidery, altho 
the design was borrowed from England. 

The work of the Kensington School has long been famed 
for its artistic designs and good coloring. This society 
may be called the mother of American decorative art socie- 
ties. The English and the American work have naturally 
the same virtues—originality, good designs and good color. 
Many noble designs have been made for the Kensington 
School by Mr. Burne-Jones, who is represented here by the 
figure of the ‘‘ Goddess Bonomie”’ in a hanging exhibited 
by the school. Among the modern English embroideries 
isa sofa pillow designed by H. R. H. Princess Louise, a 
floral design of daffodils and poet’s narcissus. In the 
Woman’s Building, among the cases allotted to Great 
Britain, is one full of choice Indian draperies and embroid- 
eries. The possession of India with its priceless treasures 
of needlework has broadened the English school of em- 
broidery. Noniceror more perfect simple needlework is 
exhibited than that of the Turkish Compassionate Fund, 
This is the work of Turkish women under English super- 
vision. The purely Turkish work, especially the white 
work on Turkish cottons, is rarely exquisite. The English 
have directed the Turkish women in the choice of colors, 
softer shades being used to harmonize with lighter house 
decoration and to satisfy the demand of the modern 
artists for opalescent color. The use of French materials 
instead of the hand-woven Turkish stuffs, from an artistic 
point of view has been an injury tonativeart. The French 
embroideries come next to the English in softness of color, 
but they seem to be wrought more from the mercantile 
standpoint. Here, too, is no lack of nice needlework. In 
some specimens the most costly materials are used. One 
small piece of gold work called “ The Trophy” is valued 
at five thousand dollars, the materials representing half 
the value of the work. ‘This mass of gold thread, like the 
Aleppo silk and gold kefiahs, should be sold by the ounce. 
Near “The Trophy” are several examples of church em- 
broidery in white and gold with faultless, correct needle- 
work. A large part of the French embroidery is placed in 
a ‘salon regence.”’ 

A large tapestry hangs on the wall, also a curtain, a re- 
production of one made for the President of the Republic, 
background color pink, with green blue jars of flowers. 
The whole room is in light colors. A panel, by Mme. 
Leroudier, is exquisitely soft in color. In the gallery up- 
stairs is a reproduction of the “Grotesque Months” of 
Audran in twelve long panels, also the work of Mme. 
Leroudier. This is a dignified and important specimen of 
needlework. The coloring is so subdued, one could fancy 
it once covered the walls of a baronial castle and was hid- 
den hundreds of years in a treasure chest, instead of being 
the modern work of a lovely, living woman. In the French 
salon are dainty furnishings, decorated with embroidery— 
pillows, screen, portfolio, tablecovers, draperies, all sub- 
dued in color, but with less original design than in the 
English embroideries. The Empire influence is felt in the 





French work, 
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The Russian, German and Spanish embroidery is all in 
stronger colors. One feels that the crimson and gold, the 
more barbaric green and gold, the reds and blues were 
meant to be borne in a procession in the open air, part of 
some high pontifical pageant. The embroideries from 
Mexico have the same strong coloring, with much gold 
work. The Russian embroideries seem under the Asiatic 
influence rather than that of France or England. We find 
white werk, like India embroidered muslins, high colors 
with gold and jewels, On white cottons and linens red is 
used ; as it is with blue in the Bohemian work. This peas- 
ant work is more individual and characteristic than the 
work of the art schools that reproduced old French and 
Spanish designs. In the Italian section of the Liberal 
Arts Building reproductions of old embroideries in soft 
colors are combined with Italian lace for bedspreads and 
exhibited by M. Jesurum & Co. The colors are refined, 
and the work sells readily. 

The most remarkable and artistic piece of art tapestry ex- 
hibited is found in the Fine Arts Building, in the Japanese 
exhibit. The size of this superb work is twenty by thirty 
feet. Itis from the factory of Kawashima,of Kioto, and rep- 
resents four or five ordinary years’ work, tho this was done 
in two years. The coloring is very brilliant, as if painted 
in the open sunshine. It represents a procession of wor- 
shipers at the shrine Nikko, a multitude of fifteen hun- 
dred figures, a mass of brilliant red before the golden 
temple, surrounded with deep shades of green. Accuracy 
of drawing and superb coloring make this an unrivaled 
specimen of tapestry. Even the border of chrysanthemums 
and birds with disks of gold and purple is charming. It 
has a distant effect of gray, marvelously managed, the 
cooler border adding tothe glory of the tapestry coloring. 

The embroideries equal the tapestry in exceptional per- 
fection of workmanship. The most remarkable illustra- 
tions are two six-leaved screens. The one in the gallery 
has a design for each panel, the first being a snow scene, 
while below is a border of shells. The stitchery in this 
work is absolutely perfect ; if any fault could be found it 
would be that it is too good. It seems impossible to be- 
lieve that the sky coloring is hand work. It is as fine and 
as accurate as a copper line engraving. We must believe 
the report true that many irreparably injured their eyes 
on these embroideries. Tho both screens are perfect speci- 
mens of needlework, the one exhibited in the lower room 
is simpler in design and more harmonious in coloring. 
This represents a sunset sky, gold to yray-blue, shaded 
with marvelous artistic skill, a line of hills * dark against 
day’s golden death,” rivers, lake, village and forests of 
bamboo and pine. The design represents a view of Higashi 
Mountain, near Kioto. Across the landscape are spread- 
ing boughsof a cherry tree, each blossom perfectly form- 
ed. This masterpiece is from the factory of Sozayemon 
Nishimura. There are other superb specimens of textiles 
and embroideries, peacock hangings, flocks of birds among 
blossoming chrysanthemums, all perfect in needlework, 
tho less delightful in design. Such perfection of work 
represents a long and persistent striving for the best, that 
is worthy of reverence. 

NEWARK, N. J. 








Science. 


THE LAST SOLAR ECLIPSE. 


CouNT DE-LA-BAUME PLUVINEL, in a recent number of 
the Comptes Rendus, describes the instruments used by a 
small party which he sent to observe the eclipse of last 
April at Joal (Senegal), and reports the principal results. 
His photographic apparatus consisted of no less than nine 
cameras, with lenses ranging in diameter from six and a 
half inches to about one-fourth of an inch, but all having 
the same focal length, which was about sixty inches. They 
were mounted as a single instrument, under the charge of 
one man, who uncovered all the lenses simultaneously at 
the beginning of totality, and covered them after an ex- 
posure of 3’ 50", just before its close. The nine pictures 
thus obtained were of course all of the same size, but of 
very different intensity ; the best were those produced by 
a lens of about an inch in diameter. 

The structure of the corona in this eclipse is described as 
peculiar “‘in being nearly symmetrical, not around the 
sun’s axis, as is usually the case, but with reference to a 
line in the plane of the sun’s equator.’’ The corona, in 
1882, presented the same peculiarity, tho not so strongly. 
M. Pluvinel is emphaticin the assertion that the struc- 
tural form of the corona did not agree with the theoretical 
predictions of either Schaeberle or Bigelow. 

Two photographic spectroscopes were used, both of which 
were exposed, like the cameras, during the entire totality. 
One of them, an instrument of high dispersion, gave no 
useful result; the other, of low dispersion, with an iso- 
chromatic plate, was splendidly successful; and besides 
the usual bright lines of hydrogen, the H and K lines, the 
Ds line, and the well-known “ 1474,”” it showed seven of 
the ultra-violet series of hydrogen lines. Moreover, in the 
region between H and F, it brought out a feeble continu- 
ous spectrum, upon which appear many of the principal 
dark lines of Fraunhofer, thus clearly indicating that the 
light of the corona contains, in addition to its own in- 
trinsic ‘‘luminescence,”’ a notable. amount of merely re- 
flected sunlight. The presence of dark lines in the spec- 
trum of the corona has been before reported, more or less 
authoritatively, on several occasions; but this is the first 
instance of a photographic record, and puts the fact beyond 
question. Janssen, in a note which appears in the next 
succeeding number of the Comptes Rendus, dwells exult- 
antly upon this observation as an irrefragable confirma- 
tion of his “‘ theory of the coronal atmosphere,’’ first an- 
nounced by him in 1871 as the outcome of his eclipse ob- 
servations at Sholoor in India. Soitis; but his remarks 


constitute a characteristic example of the usual Gallic 
“‘ignoration’’ of previous work done by observers of an- 
other nationality. The theory of a ‘coronal atmosphere’”’ 








was demonstrated and duly promulgated by American as- 
tronomers in connection with the eclipses of 1869 and 1870. 

Observations of the “actinic intensity” of the light of 
the corona were also made at Joal by an elaborate photo- 
graphic apparatus; but on account of the haze and light 
clouds which vitiated the conditions of observation, the 
results are of little value. 
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A NEW compound interesting to science, and of great in- 
dustrial value as an abrasive and substitute for emery 
and corundum, has been discovered, and is one of the nov- 
elties shown at the Chicago Exposition. It is a product of 
the electrical furnace, and was discovered by Mr. E G. 
Acheson, of Chicago, while experimenting for the produc- 
tion of crystallized carbon or artificial diamonds. A very 
hard and brilliant green substance was obtained, and being 
supposed to be a compound of carbon and corundum it was 
named carborundum ; but chemical analysis proves it to be 
a simple compound atom for atom of carbon and silicon 
containing seventy per cent. of silicon and thirty per cent. 
of carbon, expressed by the formula, SiC, thus being a sili- 
cid of carbon. It crystallizes in small, brilliant rhombo- 
hedral and hexagonal crystals of a beautiful emerald green 
and bluish green color, is hard enough to scratch corun- 
dum, but is not quite so hard asthe diamond. It is a good 
conductor of heat and is infusible at any ordinary heat, 
and is insoluble in acids, but is decomposable by fusion 
with soda. It is now produced at the rate of about one 
hundred and fifty pounds per day, and is manufactured 
into wheels for cutting and polishing hard substances. 
Wheels made of it readily cut into crystallized corundum, 
and it is claimed it will cut and polish the diamond almost 
as well as diamond dust. 








Sanitary. 


Curious delusions sometimes take possession of minds 
in regard to disease, because they do not understand the 
true underlying principles upon which a general state 
of good health is produced and maintained—for example, 
they will tell you that if a person far gone in consumption 
can acquire a typhoid fever, the latter will antagonize and 
defeat the former; whereas the closest medical observers 
will tell you that the second disease only accelerates and 
aggravates the first. Another of these mischievous infat- 
uations is that malaria forms a prophylactic protection 
against typhoid, whereas the simple never-to-be-forgotten 
truth is, that the fewer diseases of any sort you have, the 
longer you will live and the more comfortable you will be. 
The collection of careful statistics by the Connecticut 
Board of Health for the five years preceding 18883—when 
many portions of the State were passing through an epi- 
demic of chills and fever—effectually vut to flight the no- 
tion of any saving antagonism between malaria and 
typhoid. The malarial scourge had been at work under 
various names—fever and ague, chills and fever, intermit- 
tent fever, etc., for fifteen years previous to 1883; but care- 
fully collected statistics on which reliable conclusions could 
be based, had been gathered but five years previously, and 
when they came to be analyzed they demonstrated that 
typhoid fever had more victims than ever, as should have 
been expected, when we consider that all the malarial dis- 
eases, of whatever type, lower the vitality and diminish 
the resisting power of the system, thus opening the gates, 
so to speak, for any lurking enemy to come in. In no 
circumstance of life is the law that “to him that hath 
shall be given ”’ more strikingly exemplified than in this, 
so that the wise man will try so to order his life as to 
avoid every attack of disease that can be kept off and 
kept out. The real mischief of chills and fever is under- 
estimated, because it is a disease that seldom kills, 
but leaves the unfortunate to drag out weary weeks and 
months and years of misery. Auother of the mysterious 
diseases that has been considered among the ‘ unaccount- 
ables,” shows a close relation to malaria, spinal meningitis. 
Hartford, Conn., some years ago had a widespread epi- 
demic of fever and ague, accompanied by such an epidemic 
of meningitis as to irresistibly suggest a common or simi- 
lar cause. Somany able minds are now searching, if haply 
they may find how fever and ague may be avoided, that 
there is reason to hope a second benefit may be bestowed 
on mankind that will match in value the discovery of the 
** Jesuit’s bark’ in curing it. 


....It would be interesting and instructive to learn what 
were the unseen influences that led to the abolition of the 
State Board of Health in the fine commenwealth that has 


‘called itself the Empire State of the South ; for, in tracing 


the history of these boards they follow a uniform course. 
When the boards are established all the wide-awake and 
progressive sanitarians metaphorically rub their hands in 
glee that at last there is an authorized authority which can 
and will investigate abuses and abate nuisances. The con- 
servatives say they don’t believe in stirring up unpleasant 
matters and things were well enough before, and the Board 
at once proceeds to investigate the purity and safety of 
water supplies and any striking outbreaks of epidemic 
disease that may have recently occurred, and soon it is 
pretty sure to have its attention called to some particular 
injury that is being wrought by some special insanitary 
manufacture, or some neglect that is threatening the 
lives and health of people. Too often when the injury is 
pointed out to the offender, the result is to rouse 
an obstinate indignation,and make a mortal enemy for the 
Board—and the consequences are intensified,where the rec- 
tifying of the abuse involves the expenditure of money— 
the pocket nerve is the sensitiveone. The man who has 
been forced to confess his ignorance and carelessness of the 
rights of others is not apt to forget it, and too often sets 
agencies at work which result in the abolition of the 
Board, or a great-curtailment of its powers; and as the 
enemy is a one man power, alert and animated by the 
spirit of revenge, he pulls many strings to effect his pur- 
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pose, while the Legislature may have but few men whose 
ideas on sanitation are not of the vaguest, who really have 
any earnest convictions in the premises. But wisdom soon- 
er or later gets in her justification, and the people of Geor. 
gia to-day are fleeing in terror from an invasion of yellow 
fever that there is no intelligently concentrated power to 
arrest. If they wish to see what can be done to keep the 
pest out they have only to look at the splendid results of 
the action of the Sanitary Council of the Mississippi Va). 
ley who have kept the enemy out, by never letting him 
come in, since 1878. But to do it men must be clotheg 
with power, and in this free land that can only come from 
the suffrages of their duly appointed representatives, 


--..-Two new degrees have been created and added to 
their list by the University of Durham, England, available 
for those who undertake the study of medicine. They are 
Bachelor in Hygiene—to be known by the symbol, 
‘“‘B.Hy.,” and Doctor in Hygiene—symbolized by “ D.Hy.”; 
and it will include examination in bacteriology, vita] sta- 
tistics, and sanitary medicine, in addition to some of the 
subjects included in the courses which gain the diploma, 
“D.P.H.” (Department of Public Health) in some of the 
elder universities. This is beginning at the foundation 
which, if rightly laid, we all know, saves much time and 
worry and money that otherwise must go for alterations 
and repairs. On every hand in England we see tokens of 
the great sanitary awakening; and so it is in the natural 
course of things that in that country a movement is on 
foot looking to the establishment of a Department of Pub. 
lic Health, with a responsible Minister at its head. In 
this country a more continued and consistent attention is 
given to the health of domestic animals than to men, ex- 
cept when an invasion from an epidemic scourge frightens 
Congress into a spasm of activity. Our Agricultural Sec- 
retary put forth a valuable book on the diseases of the 
horse ; but where is the corresponding work on those of 
men ? 


....Nothing more forcibly shows how some of our Amer- 
ican States are, as it were, born full grown, than the laws 
regulating medical practice in Oklahoma. It seems but 
the other day since a horde of intending citizens were en- 
camped on her borders, ready to see who should outstrip 
the others in pre-empting the most desirable lands the mo- 
ment the Territury was legally ‘‘opened.”” It was indeed a 
case where ‘‘a nation was born in aday’’; and now we read 
that if a man expects to practice medicine unmolested in 
that Territory, he must present a diploma from some repu- 
table college and pay a fee of two dollars to the Oklahoma 
Board of Medical Examiners. If the applicant can show 
no diploma, he must submit to an examination prescribed 
by this Board, and pay a fee of twenty dollars, one-half of 
which is refunded in case he fails to pass. Certificates of 
graduation have been issued to’ one hundred and seventy- 
one applicants, and a number of arrests for violation of the 
law have been made, and the offenders convicted. Some 
Eastern States could take a wholesome hint from Okla- 
homa. 





Personals. 


GENERAL SIR HENRY NORMAN, who has declined the 
Viceroyalty of India, is not widely known, and there has 
been considerable surprise at his selection by Mr. Glad- 
stone. In view of the dangerous situation on the north 
and the east there has been a general understanding that 
the new Viceroy would be a soldier, and public opinion has 
been divided between the claims of Lord Wolseley and 
Lord Roberts. Both of these men, however, are so strongly 
opposed politically to Mr. Gladstone, not merely in mat- 
ters pertaining to England, but as to the policy to be pur- 
sued on the northwest frontier, that it was inevitable 
that they should be passed by. General Norman, how- 
ever, while known as a successful soldier, is believed to 
be a warm supporter of Mr. Gladstone in all these re- 
spects. 





.... Frederick L. Ames, the Boston millionaire who di 
so suddenly last week on the Fall River boat on coming 
into this city, was a very public-spirited man. His estate 
in North Easton, Mass., was almost a public park, and for 
many years it was open to the public to wander through 
it at their pleasure. He found, however, that the rough 
elements of the neighboring towns abused the privilege, 
and with considerable reluctance Mr. Ames was obliged 
to have the gates closed on holidays and Sundays, but on 
other days the gates were open, as he wished the public to 
enjoy the flowers so dear to him, and upon which he bad 
spent large sums of money. 


....President Polk, in his will, directed that his estate 
in Nashville, Tenn., should always remain in the posses- 
sion of the family, and that each time it changed hands it 
should go to the most worthy member. This naturally 
aroused considerable difference of opinion ; and the matter 
being brought before the courts, the provision was declared 
illegal two years ago, and the estate was, in consequence, 
sold. This has involved the removal of the President’s 
grave to the Capitol grounds in that city. This will be 
done soon, the Legislature having made an appropriation 
of $1,500 for it. 


....Enoch Pratt, well known as one of the most con- 
spicuous public benefactors of the city of Baltimore, 18 
still active and energetic, altho having passed his eighty- 
fifth birthday. Besides founding the great free library, 
he has dune much for other philanthropic and education 
institutions of Baltimore. His whole business life has 
been passed in Baltimore, tho he commenced in Boston at 
the age of fifteen. 


....Surgeon Parke, a member of both the Stanley and 
Emin expeditions to Africa, died suddenly, on September 
12th, while visiting the Duke of St. Alban, at Alta 
Craige. 
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Music. 


BY E, IRENASUS STEVENSON, 





THE Symphony Society of New York has adjusted the 
dates for its concerts in the Music Hall as follows: After- 
noon concerts November 10th, December 8th, January 5th, 
January 26th, February 16th, March 16th; evening con- 
certs November 11th, December 9th, January 7th, Jan- 
uary 27th, February 17th, March 17th. The details as to the 
programs and the soloists as yet are not in readiness. It is 
to be mentioned, however, that among the artists to appear 
will be Mme, Materna, Mr. Plunkett Greene and Mr. Henry 
Maiteau, three of the guests of last season who proved 
themselves most welcome here. It is added that Mr. Marteau 
will bring out the new violin-concerto written for him by 
Jules Massenet, which we hope wil!l not remind us in its 
caliber of that other novelty by Godard, which last year 
presented to us; and that Mme, Materna will appear at the 
tirst concer’, singing again ‘ Isolde’s Love-Death” from 
“ tristan,’ wherewith she so electrified the audience at 
one of her May concerts. It is also probable that an extract 
from the score of * The Scarlet Letter,” the opera which 
Mr. Damrosch has been working at for several months 
past, will be heard. Mr. Damrosch has not yet re- 
turned from England, but he is expected next week, and 
the orchestra of the Society will begin rehearsals with 
his arrival. In the membership of the band there 
will be remarked some change. Mr. Brodsky remains its 
concert-master, but a violinist who fairly rivaled him in 
usefulness, Mr. Conus, will be among the absentees, his 
chair being occupied by Mr, Jan Koert. Several new- 
comers are also to enter the rank and file of the band, in 
the intention of strengthening its making up, already 
eminently superior, 

The Philharmonic Society of New York proposes to hold 
the first important business meeting with which the public 
need concern itself, next week. Therewith the full scheme 
of the season's musical outlay will be determined, and Mr. 
Anton Seidl, the Society’s conductor, and several of the 
most zealous members of its board of directors will be once 
more in town. Mr, Scidl has passed his summer at his 
pleasant villeggiatura home in the Catskills. The dates 
for the Society’s concerts and rehearsals, however, are 
fixed—the rehearsals taking place on the Friday afternoons 
November 17th, December 15th, January 12th, February 
9th, March 9th, and April 6th, with the concerts succeed- 
ingon the Saturday nights next following. The Music 
Hall will again be their place. A complete list of the nov- 
elues and of other music of the winter’s work will be given 
the readers of this journal presently ; in the meantime it 
may be stated that Mme. Materna will open the season for 
this Society also, as the first conzert’s soloist ; that the 
first symphony will be the * Hervic’’ of Beethoven; and 
that in the course of the early portion of the season Mr. 
Seidl expects to present his orchestrated version of Liszt’s 
well-known pianoforte ‘“ Rhapsody on Spanish Melodies,” 
the instrumentation of which has been one of the con- 
ductcr’s summertime labors of love. 

It is announced that the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
will give its accustomed coucerts in this city during the 
winter, but that the Locus in quo will be the uptown Music 

Hall, in place of the remote and inconvenient Chickering 
Hall. Hundreds of patrons of music will be well pleased 
with the change, so far as situation is concerned ; but from 
the standpoint of musical effect it is not lacking in the 
problematic. The dates of the concerts and the New York 
repertory are not yet at hand. There isa local curiosity 
that amounts toanxiety as to what will be the merits of Mr. 

Paur’s conductorship of a charge that many leaders envy 

him, It is one spiced with peculiar responsibility and 

opportunity for incessant criticism, just or unjust, 
throughout much of the East of the country—Buston and 

New York in chief. 

The Oratorio Society, of New York, has decided upon the 
more important details of its season’s music. The 

Society’s four concerts will be given respectively on De- 

cember 2d and 30th, February 4th and March 3ist, with 

the customary public rehearsals on December Ist and 29th, 

February 23d and March 30th. The winter’s repertory 

offers Edward Grell’s Missa Solemnis for Sixteen Voices, 

@ capella, Handel’s “The Messiah,” Bach’s ‘St. Matthew 

Passion Music” and Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul.” This list 

is hardly as attractive as many would choose. Out of it, the 

severe but beautiful Grell Mass is the most acceptable 
member to the musician. That work, as will be recalled 
by regular readers of this column, was first brought out in 


America some three or four years ago in some excellent, per- 
formances under the direction of Mr. Damrosch—and it won 


much favorable critical discussion as an extraordinary 


example of fine ecclesiastical music after the correct 


pattern, by a modern hand. 


The first appearance in New York City of Mr. Alexandre 
Guilmant will occur on the afternoon of Friday, October 
13th, at four o’clock, in the Old South Ch arch, Madison 
Avenue and Thirty-eighth Street. In the way of virtuosity 
in organ-playing, no such particular opportunity of it has 
been afforded this city for an indefinite time—if, in fact, 


ever before now. Mr. Guilmant will be heard in Bostor 
Several times before thisconcert here, and he will remair 


for some weeks in this vicinity, more or less in his profes- 


Sional capacity, He visits us under the auspices and man 


red to, 


Conservatory notes are specially in order at present, and 
they multiply. The examinations of the National Conser- 
vatory of Music are in progress. Last week tested the new- 
comers for class-work in the vocal department. During 
the current week will be pursued the examinations for ad- 


mission into the ins 
i 


: : trumental classes, in all sorts, includ- 
ng the training for orchestral work ; and on Monday those 
Wishing to put themselves under the tuition of Dr. Dvorak 


after nine o’clock and in the afternoon from two until five. 
The Metropolitan College of Music has made some change 
in its faculty, owing to the retirement of Mr. Charles B. 
Hawley and Mr. Emilio Agramunte. New instructors 
added are Mr, Frederic C. Packard, Mr. E. Pressen Miller, 
Mr. William F. Sherman, Mr. W. Ward Stephens and Mr. 
John Cornelius Griggs. An indication of the increasing 
effort toward good church music is the establishment in 
this conservatory of some courses in choir-conducting, and 
of lectures ia the history of church-music in Europe and 
America, Frequent discussion, both in the lecture room 
and in the press also, will be given by various members of 
its faculty, as to the needs of American church music. 








Urcws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


ON September 19th, President Cleveland sent to the 
Senate the names of William bB. Hornblower, of New 
York, to be Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, vice Samuel Blatchford deceased, and James 
J. Van Alen, of Rhode Island, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to Italy. Mr. Hornblower is 
only forty-two years of age, and with the exception of Jus- 
tice Story, who became Associate Justice at the age of 
thirty-two in IS8I1, the youngest man ever nominated for 
the Supreme bench. The Senate referred the appointment 
to Senator Hill, of New York, and it is understood that he 
will Gelay some time to report upon it with the desire of 
hampering President (leveland as much as possible. Mr. 
Van Alen is a wealthy member of the Astor family. 


- Last week on the occurrence of the twenty-third anni- 
versary of the unification of Italy by Victor Emanuel and 
his occupation of Rome, the United Italian societies of 
New York celebrated the day by a parade and festival. They 
made a request for the raising of the Italian flag in front 
of the City Hall, but the Mayor replied that he would 
never consent to raise the flag of a monarchy which cele- 
brated simply some monarciical event, and referred to a 
similar refusal in regard to the Danish flag. The raising 
of the Swedish flag, he said, was in honor of Captain Erics- 
son, the great inventor of the “ Monitor.”’ A great deal of 
bitter feeling was aroused by the refusal in view of the 
frequent display of the Irish flag. 


.... There have been a number of disasters during the 
week, including a wreck on the Illinois Central, at which 
eight persons were killed and a large number injured who 
were on the second section of a World’s Fair train. <A tre- 
mendous storm of wind and rain also struck Jackson Park 
on Thursday inflicting much damage and drenching the 
yreat crowd of spectators. There was an attack upon a 
railroad train on the Illinois Central by robbers, resulting 
in the shooting of the engineer, fireman and conductor and 
one of the robbers. No booty was secured. Also a collision 
on the Wabash Railroad in Indiana by which eleven per 
sons were killed and a score injured. 


...-In Congress the efforts to close the debate on the Sil- 
ver Repeal bill have not been successful. Senator Platt, of 
Connecticut, introduced a closure resoiution, and an agree- 
ment for longer sessions beginning on September 25th was 
adopted. In the House the bill for the repeal of the Fede- 
ration Elections Bill has been placed on docket and was to 
be taken up on September 26th and considered until Octo- 
ber 10th. The hearings on tariff revision before the House 
Ways and Means Committee were closed on September 
20th. 


....The reports in regard to the yellow fever at Bruns- 
wick, Ga., show that while there has been considerable 
sickness through the week, at the close there was some- 
thing of a change for the better. The panic in regard to it 
has deprived many of their sources of employment, and 
there has been much suffering from the lack of food. At- 
tendant upon this there have been cases of robbery, so that 
martial law bas been proclaimed and the citizens have been 
forced to arm themselves for protection against thieves. 


been completed for the first race to occur October 5th. 


FOREIGN, 


....The situation in Brazil has continued during the 
week to be very serious. The report which had spread that 
President Peixoto had fled is not true. According to pri- 
vate information, on September 20th Admiral Mello, com- 
manding the rebel fleet, sent an ultimatum to the authori- 
ties, declaring that unless the city surrendered at once he 
would reuvew the bombardment with all the strength at his 
command. Steps were taken the next day, according to 
similar dispatches, for treating with Admiral Mello; 
but on the 22d no such action had been taken appa- 
rently, and the vessels of the rebel fleet were ready for 
1 | bombardment, altho the firing had not commenced. On 
1 | the 23d word was received that the Senate was in ses- 
sion, and that negotiations for peace were proceeding 


- | between the Government and the Admiral. There was a 
agement of Messrs. F. KE. Meyer and Gerrit Smith-—the 
latter well known as the organist of the church refer- 


general feeling that the only alternative to unconditional 
surrender was bombardment, which would mean the de- 
struction of the city. The Brazilian Secretary of Lega- 


dict many of the sensational reports; decisive news was 


ments bad already arrived, but that the Legation declined 
to make them public until after the return of Secretary 


was very certain, that whatever the result of the contest, 
there would be no change in the form of government. 





in his composition classes will be received in the morning 


.... The yacht ** Valkyrie,” coming over to contest Ameri- 
ca’s cup, arrived September 22d. She has been delayed by 
heavy weather, but was not seriously injured. Her owner, | Press. 
Lord Dunraven, arrived on the 23d, and arrangemeuts have 


tion at Washington has said that official advices contra- 


expected to arrive soon, and it was said that certain state- 


Gresham. The Secretary of Legation stated that one thing 


.-..-The British Parliament adjourned on September 22d 
to meet again on November 2d. Mr. Gladstone has issued 
a circular letter to his supporters, thanking them warmly 
in the name of the Cabinet for their attendance and aid 
during ‘nearly eight months of unexampled labor.” He 
also says: 

“ We are aware of the self-sacrifice entailed by such devotion 
to the public service, and in expressing my gratitude I cannot 
but add my belief that efforts so unsparing for purposes of such 
high importance will meet the warm appreciation of the coun- 
try.” 

----Prince Bismarck is slowly recovering. The Emperor 
hearing of his sickness is said to have offered the ex- 
Chancellor the use of an imperial castle. The Prince in 
reply thanked the Emperor but declined it, as his physi- 
cian opposed any change of residence. The German papers 
have looked upon this advance of the Emperor’s very favor- 
ably, but on the other hand there is not a little reluctance 
on the part of the Prince and his family to respond. They 
are said to suspect an intention to retire him entirely from 
public life. 


.... The chief item in regard to the cholera has been the 
appearance of certain cases in Hamburg. They do not, 
however, show that the epidemic is serious. The Ham- 
burg- American steamers in case of an outbreak will not go 
to Hamburyz, but sail from Cuxhaven, and in case of 
cholera breaking out on board of any one of these ships 
the orders are for it to return immediately to Europe and 
not proceed on its way to New York. The Spanish Gov- 
ernment has d-clared quarantine against Jersey City, N. J. 


.... At the opening of the States-General, the Parliament 
of the Netherlands, the Queen Regent in her speech from 
the throne urged that the first measure to be considered by 
the Chambers should be au election reform bill, this to be 
followed by bills for the sanitation of factories and the re- 
form of the administration of the Dutch Kast Indian colo- 
nies. No changes in taxation were recommended, 


....The disturbances in the Argentine Republic have 
continued, the province of Corrientes having gone over to 
the insurgents. ‘The President has ordered the mobiliza- 
tion of the entire national guard of the country to stop the 
progress of the revolt. The insurgents are, however, 
spreading their atuacks on every hand, tearing up railroad 
tracks and des.roying telegraph lines. 


....The army maneuvers at Guens closed on September 
2ist. ‘The Emperor Francis Joseph expressed himself as 
very much pleased and praised the troops. According to 
reports, Emperor William was not so well pleased, think- 
ing that many of the evolutions were performed too slow- 
ly, and manifested some irritation. 


* ....'The appeal of Rector Ahlwardt, the notorious Anti- 
Semite member of the Reichstag, against the sentence im- 
posed on him for libeling a Hebrew firm, has been definitely 
rejected by the Court of Appeals. 


....News has been received that a Haytian warship sank, 
apparently for no reason whatever, carrying with her all 
but one of the crew numbering eighty. There is a general 
belief that she struck a wreck. 


...Itis probable that the great strike of coal miners in 
England, which was begun on July 28th, is a failure, and 
that the men will be compelled to return to work at the 
master’s terms. 


....It is reported from Paris that at the coming session 
of the Chamber of Deputies bills will be report:d in each 
branch by the Socialists for the abolition of the standing 
army. 


.... The Governor-Generalship of India was offered to Sir 
Henry W. Norman, but has been declined, as General 
Norman doubts his strength to fulfill the duties of the 
office. 

....Atareview of the French army at Beauvais Presi- 
dent Carnot and General Loizillon had warm praise for 
the troops, and were most enthusiastically received. 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


NEITHER emigration nor capital will go South while lynch- 
ing continues to be its most conspicuous industry.—Philadelphia 


....There is but one universal religion, but one which appeals 
to allthe sons of men. Christianity does not go to the other 


zreat religions as an enemy, but as a friend. ‘* Have you truth? 
tis well. Let us bestow more upon you.”—The Interior. 


.... And one grand effect of it must inevitably be to awaken in 
the hearts of all thoughtful religionists, Christian or non-Chris- 
tian, what one might call a new “ world-consciousness.” If not 
a wholly new, it isa vastly broader horizon that is now seen to 
bend over and include them all. Whatever any one’s blindness, 
any one’s waywardness, any one’s enlightenment, any one’s pain- 
ful groupings after the Light that should lighten every man com- 
ing into the world, the fact was felt. most profoundly that we all 
are the One Father’s children.— The Advance. 

....Behind all the clamor for pulpit oratory there lies the no- 
tion that somehow the preacher is to doit all. There is a Prot- 
estant sacerdotalism only less injurious than the Roman Catholic 
type. The preacher is not to do it all. If Christianity is to pre- 
vail in any community, it must be by each Christian’s exercising 
his gifts for the cause of Christ. The people who long for an 
* eloquent ” preacher could nage make their minister, if he 
is a good man, adapted to his place, eloquent enough for all prac- 
tical purposes, by rallying about his ministry, and not depending 
on him to * draw them as well as those who care nothing for re- 
ligion.— The Watchman. 

.... It is no wonder that even after the money panic has ceased 
bu siness is halting, proceeding from hand to mouth and waiting 
for the definite thing to turn up. Lower wages, less help, less 
working time, less production, less distribution, less consump- 
tion, less building, less enterprise,are all the naturally inevitable 
results of living politically in the arms of a party that does not 
even know itself what it wiil do, and the worst feature of which 
is that it does not appear to be able todo anything. The papers 
print columns of dispatches to show that mills are starting up 


just simply because the House has voted for repeal; but they do 
not mention, tho they cannot entirely conceal the fact, that they 
are starting up with reduced wages or reduced force or réduced 
hours of work, or all three.—Hartford Post. 





Brazil would remain a Republic. 
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ITS VALUE AS A PEACE MEASURE. 
THERE are two aspects of the question of enlarging 
The 
proposal is offered both as a peace measure and as an ad- 
ministrative reform, 


the Prudential Committee of the American Board. 


We do not suppose we do injus- 
tice to any of its advocates if we say thatit would hardly 
be seriously entertained by anybody if there were not a 
supposed exigency in the present controversy which 
and compromise seem desirable. 
President Storrs looks upon it with favor as designed to 


makes conciliation 
putan end to the tire of criticism directed against the 
Prudential Committee since the meeting at Des Moines. 
He does not say that these criticisms are just, but that a 
larger and more representative committee would carry 
so much weight and inspire so large a degree of conti- 
dence among the supporters of the Board, as to render a 
continuation of the present state of things morally im- 
possible. If the addition of ten or fifteen men to the 
Committee wauld insure a cessation of attack upon the 
administration, and at the time not affect the 
policy affirmed at Des Moines and reaflirmed many times 


same 


since, it might be wise to Waive objections to enlarge- 
ment on its merits and accept it as a measure of peace. 
But would it have such a result? It is well before 
adopting such a change to ascertain whether it would be 
acceptable to the liberals. 

No better authority on this point could be desired than 
the liberals themselves. What do they say? The Out- 
look, which is one of their mouthpieces, declares that 
the plan will give ** little satisfaction to the liberals,” 
While they might ** welcome it as a means of adminis- 
trative reform,” they would not accept it as ‘‘a settle- 
ment of the present issue.” If they fail to secure the 
appointment of Mr. Noyes, at Worcester, or to effect 
such changes in the personnel of the Prudential Com- 
mittee and officers as will liberalize it, they must, it says, 
form a provisional Committee and divert their funds 
from the American Board. 

The Andover Review, which has an equal right to 
speak for the liberals, insists that enlargement as a meas- 
ure to promote harmony, must mean the choice of ‘a 





fair proportion of liberals to serve on the Committee.” 
It says : 

“Unless the enlarged Committee includes a real anda 
suflicient representation of the liberal party, or wing, of 
the denomination, chosen from those who are satisfactory 
to the liberals themselves, not one step will have been taken 
to create harmony. On the contrary, dissatisfaction 
amounting to indignation would be the inevitable result 
if acommittee strong on the conservative side and weak 
on the liberal side should be elected. Of the twenty-five 
members, eight or ten should be chosen from among the 
prominent and sagacious representatives of the so-called 
liberal party—otherwise the measure will be an utter fail- 
ure so far as peace and union are concerned, With this 
proviso, it may be that the appointment of a larger commit- 
tee without displacement of its present members would 
yvive general satisfaction.” 

These expressions of liberal organs ought to be con- 
clusive as respects the value of enlargement as a peace 
measure, A peace measure which has no power to con- 
ciliate is a particularly useless thing. If it had the 
power to conciliate in the present instance, by indirectly 
breaking down the policy of the Board, it would be a 
dangerous thing. The demands of the liberals 
inadmissible. Any concession to them, short of full sur- 
render, would not appease them. Why, then, should the 
Board try an experiment in administration of doubtful 
advantage, considered on its merits, which is certain to 
fail of the result desired? In war every proposed con- 
cession is hailed, by the attacking force, as a sign of 
weakness and of approaching surrender. Such conces- 
sions only raise the hope and courage and strengthen the 
persistency of the enemy. 

If the American Board meditates surrender, it ought 
to surrender at once. If it is determined not to sur- 
render, then let it set its face against further concessions 
in the way of moditications of its administration and say 
to those who are pressing upon it, Thus far and no 
farther. It is peace on the present basis or it is not 
peace at all. We do not want war; but we cannot pur- 
chase peace at the price of principle. 

a es 


ARE WE A NATION OF BARBARIANS? 


are 


Two recent events make us ask this question, one in 
Louisiana, the other in Virginia. In a settlement on the 
outskirts of New Orleans a Negro had been guilty of an 
atrocious murder, There was no question of his guilt. 
He escaped to a neighboring swamp where it was not 
easy to arrest him, An unorganized volunteer mob at- 
tempted to find him, but so far as the report informs us 
there was no organized attempt by the criminal authori- 
Mailing to find him after one day’s search, the 
angry mob took his two brothers, who refused to tell 
where he was hidden, or perhaps could not tell, or who 
may have even helped his escape, and hanged them. 
They took his two sisters and gave them a merciless 
beating and drove them out of the parish. Another 
young Negro, for the sole crime of failing to tell where 
the man was hidden, was brutally kicked to death. 
They made all preparations to burn him to death when 
caught; but the murderer is still undiscovered, 
one story. 

lor the other we must go no further off than Roanoke, 
Va. There a Negro had robbed and tried to kill a mar- 
ket woman, He was arrested and put in prison, and the 
Mayor of the city attempted to protect him with mili- 
tary force. In doing so it became necessary to fire at a 
mob which bad gathered to seize him from under the 
authority of the law. Inthe battle between the legal 
authorities and the mob eight men were killed and many 
wounded. It might have been thought that this would 
cool the temper of the mob. On the contrary, it aroused 
the whole population to fury, The Mayor had himself 
been painfully wounded, and he fled from the town for 
his life. The militia, forsaken by their commander, fol- 
lowed him into hiding. The sheriff, who had meanwhile 
carried the Negro to the woods, brought him back 
and gave him up to the mob, The mob took him, hang- 
ed him, and then burned his body to ashes. It was a 
case in which an attempt to maintain the dignity of the 
law was overcome by the prevailing piblic sentiment, 
which was lawless and murderous. One minister of the 
Gospel did attempt, after the Mayor and militia had 
escaped, to prevent the infuriated crowd from executing 
all their vengeance ; but he only succeeded so far that the 
dead body was carried to the pyre in a cart instead of 
being dragged through the streets. 

Such cases as these are becoming disgracefully and 

dangerously numerous, This is the record of a single 
week, and to this might be added other cases of lynching 
or attempted lynching. Popular bloodthirstiness is a 
disease which grows by what it feeds on. A mob in 
Louisiana encourages a mob in Virginia, and a mob in 
Virginia one in Indiana, and one in 
Michigan may incite one in New Jersey or Massachusetts. 
It is notsafe for the country to have such horrible scenes 
enacted anywhere in it. 

It will not do to say that such cases of violence as this 
are due toany fear that justice will not be done. There 
was no question that these two murderers, if caught, 
would be tried speedily and punished justly. But that 
was not what the mob wanted. They wanted the sight 
of blood. It was the instinct of cruelty which actuated 
them. They were not civilized, much less were they 


ties. 


This is 


encourages 





Christian people. They were savages, barbarians, We 
talk of Kurdish atrocities, of African cannibalism, of 
Indian tortures, but nothing more atrocious or horrible 
is enacted anywhere by any savages on the face of the 
earth. Are we a nation of barbarians? 


» 


REFORMING THE TARIFF. 


Last week the Ways and Means Committee closed the 
hearings given on the Tariff and began the task of pre- 
paring a bill to reform it. To say that the task will 
prove to be a very difficult one is simply to say what all 
the circumstances of the times and case conspire to em- 
phasize. The prostration in businéss, not due, as every- 
body admits, to overproduction, is largely in anticipa- 
tion of such changes of tariff rates as will make a gen- 
eral readjustment necessary. Certainly the party in 
power is fully and solemnly pledged to do away with 
Protection ‘‘as a fraud, a robbery.” The proposal to re- 
vise it so as to be “‘ regardful of the labor and capital 
involved,” was, it will be remembered, cast out of the 
platform, It was the deliberate opinion of the great 
majority of the National Democratic Convention that 
Protection ‘* fosters no industry so much as it does that 
of the sheriff.” 

The fulfillment of this pledge under the present con- 
ditions requires courage of no ordinary degree. The 
country has at last awaked to the danger, against 
which it has so often been warned, of such a revision of 
the schedules as shall make revenue the chief object and 
only allow Protection to come in incidentally, if at all, 
The hearings of the Committee have reflected a public 
sentiment not at all keen for a radical revision, but hesi- 
tant, conservative, even apprehensive. Representative 
business men have not rushed to the committee room to 
urge the exercise of the undoubted power of the dominant 
party in the abatement of the “fraud” and ‘ robbery,” 
nor deluged the House with memorials of that charac- 
ter. Some Bermuda farmers have appeared to show 
how hard it is for them to pay the duty on what they 
raise and compete with our farmers in our market. 
Some importers have asked for revision, and a few 
manufacturers have suggested such an adjustment of 
rates as not to protect raw materials more heavily than 
the manufactured goods into which they enter. For the 
rest powerful appeals have been addressed to the 
Committee to preserve Protection, and these appeals 
have come from men of both parties. Democratic cane- 
sugar producers from Louisiana, and beet-sugar produ- 
cers from the West, pleaded for the retention of the 
bounty on sugar, showing how the industry had devel- 
oped under the Republican legislation of 1890, The beet- 
sugar production has increased from 2,800 tons, in 1890, 
to about 25,000 tons the present year. Attention was 
salled to the fact that the recent Mississippi Convention, 
consisting of 600 delegates from Louisiana, Texas, Ar- 
kansas and other States and Territories west of the Mis- 
sissippi, almost unanimously approved the present sys- 
tem and asked its continuance. Few features of the 
McKinley Act were more severely denounced when the 
bill was pending than that compensating sugar produ- 
cers for putting unrefined sugar on the free list. A 
shoit experience, however, has justified the wisdom of 
the framers of the act. 

Among others who amazed the Committee by argu- 
ments for Protection was the Democratic Governor of 
West Virginia. He protested against having the duty 
on coal taken off. He said: ‘* Every man, woman and 
child in West Virginia ” is opposed to repealing the duty 
on coal or any other West Virginia product now pro- 
tected by a duty from injurious foreign competition. He 
continued : 





‘““Why do you want to do this ? 
consumer is not suffering. 


We are prosperous, the 
If you take away protection 
you will hurt our people. They do not want that pro- 
tection removed. I do not want to utter a threat, but I 
say to you again, frankly and earnestly, our people do not 
want it.” 

One of the Democratic Committemen asked Governor 
McCorkle if he was not elected last fallon a platform 
declaring for ‘Tariff for Revenue only.” He said, 
* Yes, This is a revenue tariff.” Requested to indicate 
where the Tariff should be reduced, he mentioned New 
England manufactures. Questioned further by Mr. 
Reed, he finally admitted that ‘‘ the New England people 
know better than anybody else how high a tariff is neces- 
sary,” and he would be willing to take their word on the 
subject. Asked to name some West Virginia products 
on which the tariff should be reduced, he replied that he 
did not ‘‘ recollect any at present.” 

With such appeals ringing in their ears the majority 
of the Committee retire to prepare the bill which is to— 
do what? Abate Protection as ‘‘a fraud, a robbery,” oF 
recognize it, contrary to pledge of platform, as a beneti- 
cent principle? 


in 
> 


WE are never glad to see religious faith scoffed at, 
and yet there was some satisfaction in the fact that the 
Hebrew anarchists of this city who have been making 4 
noise quite disproportionate to their numbers, proved that 
the Hebrew faith was not responsible for them by a mock- 
ing and insulting travesty of the Hebrew fast of the Day 
of Atonement. They are not only anarchists, but have 
given up all religion. We are not surprised that they have 


aroused the indignation of the Russian Jews in their 
neighborhood, who have with difliculty been restrain) 
from mobbing their place of meeting. 
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NOW FOR GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


THE vacations are over ; we are all at home again and 
ready to take up the tasks that had been laid down, Pub- 
lic affairs will again absorb our attention, and promi- 
nent among them are those that have to do with a pure 
and honest local government. This is a matter that be- 
longs to every citizen, even the humblest ; for it con- 
cerns towns and villages as well as cities, common- 
wealths and the nation. Let us mention two evils close 
to our own city. 

New Jersey is disgraced by the most shameful event 
in its history. The State had been overrun by gamblers, 
whose race tracks and pool-sellings were utterly illegal. 
A great effort was made, and a successful one, to break 
up these places which were ruining so many boys and 
young men. Thereupon the gamblers joined their 
forces with every other evil influence in the State, 
elected their own men to the Legislature, made 
a “starter” on a race track speaker of the lower 
house, and fixed up the race track laws to suit 
themselves. They completely captured the State and 
made it an appendage of a race track, with a race track 
official as the dictator of the State. Now shall New 
Jersey submit to this servitude? Shall this supposed 
Christian State, full of churches, be unable to do for itself 
what Louisiana did when in similar danger? Louisiana 
crushed the tyrants of her lottery, men as rich and as 
strong as these dictators of New Jersey. There is a new 
Legislature to be chosen this fall. The central committee, 
of which Dr. Kempshall is chairman, has issued an ap- 
peal to all good citizens reminding them that this is the 
only issue before the citizens of the State. They are 
asked to attend the primaries of their parties and see to 
it that no men are nominated for the State Legisiature or 
for the office of sheriff who cannot be depended on to do 
their full duty ; and they are asked, if they are beaten in 
the primaries, to vote for the candidate of the other 
party or to put up a safe candidate of theirown. We 
heartily indorse this appeal and beg the people of New 
Jersey to unite to redeem their State. 

Here is another example in this State. The champion 
pugilists of England and America have signed articles to 
fight at Coney Island next December for a prize of forty 
thousand dollars. This is the most brutal of all sports, 
and such an exhibition of brutality ought not to be al- 
lowed in any civilized country. It is forbidden by the 
laws of this and other States, as well as by those of Eng- 
land. They propose to evade the law by declaring that 
this is not a prize fight, but a contest of skill with gloves. 
The gloves, of course, are as thin as the pretext. They 
are no protection,and there is precisely the same chance of 
aman being maimed, knocked senseless or killed with 
them as without them. It is the love of cruelty which 
will make it pay for a ciub to offer forty thousand dol- 
lars to the winner. There will be a ring and a great hall 
filled with brutes, dressed like gentlemen—merchants, 
brokers, lawyers, anybody that can pay five dollars for a 
chance to see a possible murder. This is nothing else 
than a popular education in cruelty and crime, which 
will fill our newspapers and degrade the morals of our 
citizens, and especially our young men. 

One John Courtney is Sheriff of Kings County. It 
would be his duty to stop this fight. But he tells a re- 
porter of the newspapers that he will not interfere unless 
ordered by the Governor to do so. He says: 

“But TL sincerely hope that no such orders will be issued, 

as I want to see the pugilists contest for the purse, and de- 
cide which is the better man. In my estimation the fight 
will not bein violation of the law.” 
The fact that a purse of forty thousand dollars is to be 
awarded to the winner does not make it, he says, a prize 
fight under the State laws. It will be merely a trial of 
skill,and he says he shall take his two boys to see it, as 
these fights ‘show them a bit of the world, and I find 
it has not hurt them in the least *; and the crowds are 
orderly and ‘‘as quiet asa church congregation listening 
to Dr. Talmage.” That is the kind of a sheriff whom we 
ought not to elect. This is the kind of an exhibition 
which ought to be abolished in every civilized commu- 
nity. 

New York City has her civic problems, but we have 
a society of citizens at work at them, fully deter- 
mined to let the lighton the dark places. Dr, Parkhurst 
1s at the head of this society, as Dr. Kempshall is in New 
Jersey, and it has its agents in every smallest voting 
precinct in the city ; and we hope for a good report of its 
work this winter. On such organized efforts the purity 
of our local government depends. 





THE MARSOVAN INCIDENT. 


It is some time since attention has been called to the 
burning of the building connected with the Anatolia Col- 
lege, at Marsovan, Turkey. There has been a very 
general impression that the matter was settled. So, 
indeed, it was so far as promises could settle it. It was 
understood that the order for the building of the burnt 
edifice had been issued and that a firman for the col- 
lege had been definitely promised. It appears that the 
permit to rebuild has not been issued, that the firman has 
not been given, that, in fact, the matter is at present in 
“ven a worse condition than it was some months ago. 
The prompt action of the Government in the case of the 


attack upon Miss Melton has drawn attention, and there. 





has been a feeling that the American interests in the 
Turkish Empire were in pretty good condition. The 
actual facts, while not surprising to those who are 
acquainted with the methods of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, deserve the closest attention on the part of all 
friends of missions and of our State Department. 

The situation is not unlike one that occurred a number 
of years ago. Over-zealous local officials had arrested a 
colporter of the American Bible Society, confiscated 
his books, and made a vast amount of trouble for him 
and the agency. Inasmuch as the books had received 
the regular permit of the Board of Censors, had paid all 
duties and were being sold in full accordance with the 
law of the land, complaint was made to the United 
States Consul and Minister, transmitted to Washington, 
and was indorsed by the State Department. The result 
wasthat aclaim for damages was presented, acknowl- 
edged by the Turkish Government,and payment was just 
upon the point of being made when instructions from 
Washington to the United States Minister at Constanti- 
nople forbade him to receive the money, it being con- 
sidered that the apology of the Turkish Government and 
the promise that the same thing should not occur again 
were sufficient. The United States Minister and the 
Americans resident in Turkey were indignant at the 
course of the State Department, while the Turkish 
Government was naturally jubilant. Every one there 
foresaw what would happen and what did happen. The 
apology went for nothing; the promise was so much 
waste paper, and the colporters all over the Empire 
were repeatedly harassed, imprisoned, and had their 
books taken from them without the slightest pretense of 
law, and the State Department did nothing. 

The motives that actuated Secretary Frelinghuysen no 
one has ever questioned ; his wisdom, every one ac- 
quainted with the circumstances doubted. When two 
years ago there was the attack upon Mr. Bartlett at Bur- 
dur, the same blunder was not made by the State De- 
partment, but redress was obtained for the outrage. It 
is a fact, however, that the Ottoman Government under- 
stands that the United States official who obtained this 
redress was reprimanded for having done it. In the 
present case it seems as if the Turkish Government, or 
at least, officials connected with it, were under the im- 
pression that our Government is only half in earnest. 
At any rate, carrying out the principle that has been in 
operation for fully half a century, of ‘* masterly inactiv- 
ity,” they are simply waiting, hoping apparently by 
manifestation of promptness in regard to one outrage 
to draw -off attention from their neglect in re- 
dressing another. Whatever may be done in Mesopo- 
tamia will be of absolutely no permanent value if the 
present condition continues at Marsovan. 

If American citizens are to have the slightest right to 
reside in the Turkish Empire the State Department at 
Washington must take prompt, decisive action. We 
have no words of criticism for Secretary Gresham or his 
assistants. They have manifested throughout the deepest 
interest in the welfare of Americans in Turkey ; they 
have been uniformly courteous and, what is of more 
importance, active in their measures. We fear, how- 
ever, that they do not thoroughly appreciate the present 
circumstances ; that the plausible statements of officials 
have made them relax somewhat the force of their ac- 
tion, But it is not only the State Department at Wash- 
ington that must act. The American Board at its coming 
meeting at Worcester ought to take immediate vigorous 
steps to impress upon the Government the necessity for 
abating not one iota of the assurances that have been 
received from the Turkish Government. If necessary a 
delegation should go to Washington, not for the sake of 
criticism, but that both Governments may realize that 
the American people-understand the case and demand 
that promises be kept and law respected. 
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IN THE INDEPENDENT this week the reader will find an 





article on the American Board in 1893, by Samuel H. 
Virgin, D.D.; another on Richard Wagner, by the distin- 
guished writer now in this country, the Rev. H. R. Haweis; 
an account of the remarkable Vesey Insurrection in South 
Carolina in 1822, by John Hawkins; a discussion of what 
Christianity has done for women, by the great English 
Methodist preacher, the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes; a plea 
for common sense in the management of the American 
Board, by Dr. Magoun; her usual letter on Washington 
matters by Kate Foote; a paper on Christ, the Savior of 
the World, by the Rev. B. Fay Mills; a description of 
modern embroidery and lace at the Chicago Exposition, by 
Hetta L. H. Ward; an account of the Jubilee of the Uni- 
versity of Erlangen, by Prof. A. C. Armstrong, Jr.; a re- 
view of some new Chapters in Greek History, by Prof. 
Rufus B. Richardson ; an account of Mr. Moody’s work in 
Chicago, by the Rev. John B. Devins, and a paper on 
forestry by James K. Reeve. There are poems by Louise 
Chandler Moulton, Mary E. Benjamin, Lorimer Stoddard, 
Danske Dandridge and Louise R. Baker; and stories by 
Orson Hunt Durward, Charles E. Stowe, A. Hingst and 
Francis S. Palmer. 





WE have no sympathy with the feeling that Republican 

Senators should retaliate for the bad faith of the Demo- 
crats of the House, and withdraw support from the bill to 
repeal the Sherman Act. The recklessness of the Demo- 
crats in pushing the Tucker bill and stirring up partisan 
feeling at a time when the country needs quick and united 
action cannot be too strongly condemned. But Democratic 
meanness should not be allowed to affect a Republican 
Senator’s sense of duty. While the repeal of the silver 
purchase act will be in some degree a party triumph, be- 
cause the Democrats are in control of both branches of the 
Government, itis not a party measure, buta people’s meas- 
ure. The country is vitally concerned thavit should becomea 
law, and that as speedily as possible. The first and highest 
duty of a Senator is to serve the country’s need, not to ad- 
vance his own party or to put the other party “intoa 
hole.” While our business interests are suffering and ery- 
ing loudly for relief from a hurtful silver law, no Senator 
should be studying how, by withholding or changing his 
advocacy of the repeal bill, he may embarrass the domi- 
nant party. The popular judgment will fall with no light 
force upon those who deserve it. It is now hanging over 
the Democratic partisans of the House. If Senators who 
have hitherto favored repeal now change their position for 
partisan purposes and delay or defeat repeal, it will not be 
good for them or their party. We do not believe that any 
Republican Senator will be so shortsighted as to fail to 
see in what direction his duty lies. 


It was by what the Democrats denounced as “‘ Czarism,”’ 
when Mr. Reed was Speaker, that the Democratic House 
last week forced the Tucker bill for the repeal of the Fed- 
eral Election statutes upon the calendar. The Republicans 
had been trying to prevent it by motions, some of which 
were legitimate and some dilatory. We do not care to 
enter into a comparison between the parliamentary situa- 
tion of last week and that of 1889, or to discuss the precise 
points of agreement and disagreement between the Repub- 
lican rules of 1889 and the Democratic rules of 1893. It is 
clear enough that Speaker Crisp was confronted by sub- 
stantially the same conditions as confronted Speaker 
Reed. The majority wanted to bring forward a measure 
that was obnoxious to the minority. The rules lodged 
certain powers in the Committee on Rules; but that com- 
mittee could not get its report before the House, unless 
the Speaker should favor it by an act no less arbitrary 
than that for which Speaker Reed was so severely con- 
demned. Wedo not sympathize any more with the cry 
now raised by the Republicans against those rulings than 
we did with that of the Democrats four years ago. We 
admit that the measure sought to be advanced is a bad 
measure, striking at the purity of our elections. That does 
not affect the principle involved, which is that the ma- 
jority have the responsibility and duty of legislating, and 
must have the power to overcome minority obstruction. 
The minority have their rights; but those rights 
cannot, in the very nature of the case, include that 
of continued obstruction. The Tucker bill is a bad bill, 
calculated to abet rascality. Its introduction is ill-timed, 
and it is pressed with no regard for the fate of the bill 
pending in the Senate for the repeal of the Sherman Act. 
It rewards the Republicans of the House who so generously 
helped the dominant party, in its hour of greatest need, to 
pass the Repeal bill; but all this does not affect the right 
of the majority to carry forward the business of legisla- 
tion. That is a sovereign right which the Republicans 
first asserted and established under the lead of Speaker 
Reed, and which the Democrats now in turn assert. In 
this they prove themselves inconsistent to the last degree ; 
but that is no reason why the Republicans should be guilty 
of the same folly. The Democrats: have adopted the Re- 
publican policy, if not the exact methods of maintaining it. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has nominated William Butler 
Hornblower, of this city, to be Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court in place of the late Samuel Blatchford, 
The nomination is a most worthy one, and if Mr. Horn- 
blower is confirmed, as we have no doubt he will be, the 
high character of our chief tribunal will be well maintain- 
ed by the new Justice. Heis of a prominent Presbyterian 
family, his father, William Hornblower, D.D., having 
been for many years a pastor in Paterson, N. J. In turn- 
ing to the law as his profession, the son only followed the 
example of his grandfather, who was for some years Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of New Jersey. Altho Mr. 
Hornblower has not had any judicial experien ce— 
and this is the only point upon which his nomi- 
nation could be criticised—he has the judicial tem- 
perament, and his high standing in the legal profession 
has been won by those solid qualities of mind, character 
and training, required to fit one to become a member of 
our chief tribunal. Mr. Hornblower is a Democrat, but 
not a partisan. It is intimated that his confirmation will 
bedelayed by the hostility of Senator Hill, to whom asa 
sub-committee it has been referred. We do not suppose 
that the Senate will allow political spite long to block the 
way to confirmation. When eminently fit men like Mr, 
Shiras, Mr. Jackson and Mr. Hornblower are nominated to 
this high office, the Senate should give them the compli- 
ment of a prompt confirmation. Mr. Hornblower is a 
very young man—he is only 42—to receive such prefer- 
ment; but that will give him, in the ordinary expectation 
of life, a longer term to serve, which is no disadvantage to 
the country. 


A GOODLY number of the Southern papers are de- 
nouncing the lynching business; but they do not seem to 
accomplish anything. That is the trouble. The lynchings 
are getting more numerous. We are glad to see religious 
bodies taking a hand in a reform. The Presbytery of 
Knoxville has adopted resolutions condemning mob vio- 
lence in the strongest terms, and has ordered them read in 
all its congregations. What we need is a few men, white 
and black, who will defend a jail or a prisoner against a 
mob, and who will not run away. 
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WE are very glad to see in The Congrcyationalist an ed- 
itorial on white and Negro churches in Geogria. It ends 
with some good advice to the “Reverend ” James A. Davis, 
who, if we are not mistaken, is not a reverend at all, buta 
merchant. Mr. Davis made a severe attack in The Atlan- 
ta Constitution on the Church of the Redeemer in that 
city, which he charged with affiliating with the Negro, as 
we reported last week. The Congregationalist gives him 
this good advice: 


















































* Rev. Mr. Davis lays down this platform as his ultimatum: 

** As for myself, I will not submit to the mixing of the races 
in any conference or convention for business purposes or any 
purpose whatever.’ 

If the Church of the Redeemer will not accept that platform 
he declares it is his fixed purpose to go to another Congregation- 
al church. We earnestly hope that for his peace of mind he will 
not do that. We advise him to go entirely out of our denomina- 
tion. In any Congregational church which has fellowship with 
its sister churches he would find himself so lonesome that he 
could not enjoy his relfgion. If he should apply for membership 
in a church with which we were connected we should regard him 
as disqualified for our communion.” 

We do, however, regret that our contemporary should say: 





































































































“It has seemed to us, and does still, that colored and white 
Congregational churches in the South can maintain their sepa- 
rate organizations, have one State body, live in fellowship, and 
do great service in promoting in that section the real unity of 
the Church of Christ.” 
































The purpose of these separate organizations is nothing 
else than to keep white Christians from associating with 
colored Christians. This their purpose was unquestioned, 
and no apology should be made for them. ‘That the 
churches should unite in district conferences is what the 
Congregational National Council expected. 



































THE Faribault plan of settling the school question failed 
in Faribault because the parochial school taken by the city 
was made more American than the Catholic Church could 
allow. The Sisters were retained as teachers in their re- 
ligious dress, but one or two Protestant teachers were put 
in, and the scholars were sent to other schools as the neces- 
sities of good grading required. This was more than 
Father Conroy and his Archbishop, perhaps instructed by 
the Papal Delegate, could allow. But this is not more 
than ought to be allowed in any scheme of compromise. 
In fact, it is hard to get up a compromise that will not be 
a surrender on one side or the other. Archbishop Ireland 
says that the failure in Faribault means nothing, for the 
plan is working in other places in Minnesota, and is work- 
ing satisfactorily, and in a hundred places in other States. 
We would like to know whether it is now in operation in 
Minnesota where the Protestant and Catholic populations 
are nearly equal, or only where the population is almost 
exclusively Catholic. We suspect that the best sort of a 
compromise is, for the Catholics, if they cannot teach their 
children religion in their homes or Sunday-schools, to keep 
up their parochial schools, and teach children their letters 
and their catechism until they are old enough, say ten 
years old, to go into the public schools. Then the Catho- 
lics have a right to as many teachers in the public schools 
as their numbers and their qualifications warrant. Such 
teachers are a sufficient guaranty that the public schools 
shall not be made a Protestant propaganda. 





































































































































































































THE men who were unscrupulous enough to concoct that 
ridiculous Papal encyclical and then persist in standing 
. by it and asserting its genuineness, are quite capable of 
backing up the forgery by any amount of additional false- 
hood. And this they are doing, and their A. P. A. readers 
love to be deceived ; and once in a while some other simple- 
minded people are deceived, as is The Wesieyan Christian 
Advocate, of Atlanta, Ga., which prints a cock-and-bull 
story from the Spokane, Wash., Daily Review, asserting 
that at Ellensburg, Wash., a Catholic priest received a 
consignment of supposed books, which turned out to be 
Winchester rifles; and another from The Tri-City Blade, 
of Rock Island, Ill., which reports that a Catholic priest 
in Bloomington, I[I11., received aconsignment of Winchester 
rifles billed as ornamental trees; and more extraordinary 
stories are printed of guns shipped to Catholic priests in 
coffins or marked as ** mass wine””—in the latter case con- 
signed to Bishop Spaulding, of Peoria! All these stories 
are told as evidence that the Roman Catholics are prepar- 
ing to inaugurate a rebellion and seize the Government. 
In one breath we are told that the Catholic ecclesiastics 
are the most astute of men; and then these stories are 
told as if to prove they are unconscionable fools. 
vention of such tales is criminal and dastardly, 
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WE have made some inquiries about the story that the 
Hotel Endeavor at Chicago had refused to entertain Negro 
members of the Society of Christian Endeavor. Mr. Carleton 
N. Gary, secretary of the Epworth World’s Fair Associa- 
tion, writes us: 























It is true that a large party of three or four hundred people 
from Memphis,Tenn.,had been negotiating with us for quartersin 
Hotel Epworth and had partially closed their arrangements. A 
report reached them that we entertained any Negroes who might 
apply, and they telegraphed me to ascertain if such was the fact. 
! wired them as follows: * Hotel Epworth knows no color line.” 
Then they broke off all negotiations with us, and their party did 
not come toour hotel. Afterward they applied to the manage- 
ment of Hotel Endeavor; and as to whether or not the proprie- 
tors of that hotel told them that they did exclude Negroes I can- 
not positively say, but must refer you to those who are in charge 
of that hotel. 



















































































It was reported in the public press that they did reply to 
the Memphis people, saying that they would refuse to en- 
tertaip any colored persons: and that accordingly they 
went there; but Mr. C. M. Hotchkin, of the Hotel En- 
deavor, writes us as follows: 



















We have never refused to take Negroes belonging to the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society or any other society, forthe simple reason 
that we have never been asked to take them. We have never 
ine an application from a colored person to stay at Hotel En- 
deavor. 


It secms, then, that the question of the entertainment of 








Epworth, and that they were told that Negroes were not 
excluded. They then applied to the Hotel Endeavor, and 
received such satisfaction that they went there. Mr. 
Hotchkin does not tell us that the Hotel Endeavor would 
entertain Negro members; he seems to be rather careful 
not todoso. His denial that there has ever been an appli- 
cation should, however, set at rest a story that a party of 
fifteen colored persons attempted to obtain accommoda- 
tious at the Hotel Endeavor, and were refused on the 
ground that the hotel was absolutely full and could not 
entertain them ; when, as a matter of fact, there were at 
the time scores of vacant rooms in the house. We are very 
glad to have this story inferentially denied. 





THE principle of the Referendum is so important that its 
working in Switzerland, the one country which has now 
adopted it, must be watched with great interest. It ap- 
pears as if it has just been made an instrument of absurd 
and cruel oppression. The Anti-Semites of Germany have 
introduced an agitation to annoy the Jews by forbidding 
them to practice their usual method of slaughtering ani- 
mals for food. It is well known that they are very careful 
in this matter to have all the blood removed. Their 
method is to have the animal lifted by the hind legs, and 
while it is near the ground to draw a sharp knife across 
the neck, which instantly cuts the windpipe, the carotid 
artery and the jugular vein. It has been testified over 
and over again, by experts, that this method is as speedy, 
as painless and as certain as any other. The distinguished 
Dr. Virchow wrote only a few months ago that by the 
provisions of the ritual the purpose of avoiding undue 
pain and making flesh more suitable for human con- 
sumption by the removal of the blood ‘‘ are obtained in a 
most undoubted and greater degree than by any other 
method.” He adds: 

“In my opinion it cannot by any stretch be established that 
the Jewish mode of killing animals is torture compared with 
any other modes.” : 
The Anti-Semite agitation has sought to secure a law re- 
quiring that the animal shall first be stunned into insensi- 
bility by a blow on the forehead. The effort has met a 
cold reception in the Berlin Parliament, but in Saxony the 
Jewish shechita has been declared illegal. The agitation 
next spread to Switzerland, but the National Council re- 
fused to forbid the Jewish method. Thereupon the agita- 
tors took advantage of the recent change in the Constitu- 
tion which, in 1891, allowed a “‘ referendum”’ to the electo- 
rate. The requisite number of fifty thousand voters 
applied fora popular vote ona bill making the shechita 
illegal. The Council recommended the electorate to defeat 
the bill, but the Anti-Semites carried the day owing to the 
strength of the Lutheran vote, which is Anti-Semite. The 
Roman Catholics generally took the Jewish side of the 
question. This is the first time that the referendum has 
been exercised on the popular initiative and the result has 
called forth general rebuke and regret. The Jews will now 
have to import their meat from abroad, much to their an- 
noyance, and all for a pretense that their method of kill- 
ing is cruel. It was a Jew, Lewis Gonpertz, who founded 
the movement in Europe for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals. 


THE man who writes a letter demanding an apology 
must put up with the kind of apology he gets. Mr. Harry 
Furniss, the caricaturist of Punch, it will be remembered, 
was attacked by a member of Parliament, and an eye-wit- 
ness was reported to have said : 

“IT saw Mr. MacNeill take Mr. Furniss by the lapel of the coat 

and shake him like a dog; then I saw him take him by the ear 
and shake him by that.” 
Mr. Furniss, who declared that the assault was a merely 
technical and not a serious one, wrote to the eye-witness 
asking if he had been correctly reported; and he got the 
following answer, which is quite as funny as anything 
that Mr. Furniss himself ever provided for Punch: 

“ Sir:—I understand that the statement attributed to me and 
referred to by you was due toa misapprehension of some chaffing 
remarks of mine in the lobby on Friday last ; and I regret to say 
that I did not see you shaken like a dog, and am sorry to say that 
I did not witness the pulling of your ear. 

* Yours truly, JOHN Burns.” 

This reminds us of the apology made to the faculty of 
Amherst College by a student who ended his life as a for- 
eign missionary. An apology for an offense having been 
required of all the class, he wrote as follows: 

I acknowledge that I attended theclass meeting, and voted to 
vo and meet the South Hadley girls at Mount Holyoke; but ow- 
ing to the scarcity of teams, I was unable to go, for which I am 
very sorry. 


...-A great victory for female suffrage is reported from 
New Zealand. The Electoral Reform Bill has been passed, 
which confers the right of franchise upon women, and the 
election of next December will be held upon the new suf- 
frage. Thus, for the first time, in the year 1894, a portion 
of the British Empire will be governed by the equal votes 
of men and women. The bill passed through the Lower 
and Upper House with no noise, and in fact its passage 
Was a surprise to the liberal party which proposed it. The 
population of New Zealand is not much over half a mil- 
lion. The people are prosperous and self-respecting, the 
average intelligenceis bigh, and the experiment will have 
every chance of a fair trial. We believe it will prove as 
successful there as it has proved wherever it has been tried 
in this country, and that the future historians of New 
Zealand will proudly claim the honor for that colony of 
having led the way in the great electoral reform. 


....It has come to be something to be expected that the 
Episcopal papers in this couatry should oppose the dises- 
tablishment of the English Church in Scotland and Wales 
as they did that in Ireland. But it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that The Churchman should offer a labored defense 
of the constitution of the English House of Lords, a body 
of men chosen not for their merit, but because they are 





colored people was raised by a Southern party at the Hotel 








the sons or great-grandsons of men who were once distin- 
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guished, and now hold the inherited wealth which hay 
come to them by a carefully guarded entail. The only ex- 
ception to this is in the case of the bishops, who have a 
seat in the House of Lords and the latest created peers, It 
is amazing that any American who believes in the Ameri- 
can system of government can believe that the laws of the 
country should be made not by the choice of its people, but 
by men born to the right, or by the clergy. 


....-Amid all that is serious and valuable in the World's 
Congress of Religions it is almost a travesty to see “Mo. 
hammed’’ Webb put forward as the representative of 
Islam. He is a late convert and received from Burmese 
Moslems quite a sum of money to devote to Mohammedan 
missionary work in this country. We have no idea that 
he can read the Koran in the original. It was very delight. 
ful to see Dr. Post, of Beira, with the Koran in his hand, 
show the thin iridescence of many of the claims made by 
Mr. Webb for the morality and influence of his new religion, 
Another very interesting feature of the week was the 
attacks on the missionaries by Buddhists and Brahmins, 
charging them with conceit andinsolence. That was what 
was to be expected ; but they can stand it so long as the 
Christian boys beat the Brahmins, as Mr. Hume says they 
do, in the universities. 


.... The Christian Intelligencer found fault with the “ in- 
sertion of ‘Book I,’ ‘Book II,’ etc., in the Psalter, altho 
these terms are due to tradition and are not found in the 
Hebrew text.’”’ We asked our good neighbor to show us a 
copy of the Hebrew Bible in which these headings are not 
found over the five divisions of the Psalter just as they are 
found in the Revised Version, and we are pointed not to 
three Hebrew Bibles but to three polyglots which contain 
the Hebrew Bible. Our neighbor knows well enough that 
the Hebrew Bibles give these headings ; and that when the 
Revisers put them in they simply translated the Hebrew 
before them. It may be said that these titles are editorial ; 
but they are no more editorial than such titles as “A 
Psalm of Asaph,” or such a colophon as “The prayers of 
David the son of Jesse, are ended.” 


.... We doubt if a more useful paper has been read at the 
World’s Congress of Religions than that by the Rev. B, 
Fay Mills, which we publish this week. It has in it the 
material for a hundred sermons, and it gives the doctrine 
of Christ and his redemption which this successful evan- 
gelist has found efficient for the conversion of souls, 
That theology it may be found difficult to docket under 
any one of the theories of the atonement about which 
theologians have differed, but it will be found an interest- 
ing task if one makes the attempt. When we observe the 
success of great soul winners, we learn that it is not so 
much one theory of the atonement or another that is essen- 
tial, as it is a burning love for Christ and a passionate 
longing to save men from their sins. j 


...-In sarcasm the New York Swn is unapproachable, 
and the way it whips its party on the raw for their anti- 
Protection proclivities is almost cruel. Hereis a specimen 
from its editorial page : 


“The tariff hearings before the Ways and Means Committee 
end to-day. They never should have been begun. The Ameri- 
can people decided last fall that protection was robbery and 
ordered the Democratic Party to destroy it. This fall the rob- 
bers go before a Democratic committee and beg tu be allowed to 
keep on robbing! The hearing and trial of the tariff were given 
last year, and are closed beyond appeal. The Ways and Means 
Committee is charged with the duty of carrying out the sen- 
tence. These entreaties of unrepentant spoliators for mercy are 
an impertinence and a waste of time.” 


....Sometimes what is omitted ina political platform is 
more significant than what is inserted. The recent Demo- 
cratic Convention in Pennsylvania gave its views on other 
national questions, but said not a word about the Tariff. 
Pennsylvania has many interests promoted by Protection. 
Isthat why Pennsylvania Democrats are silent now about 
Tariff revision ? 


....We may correct a paragraph in THE INDEPENDENT of 
last week in reference to Col. Jerome Bonaparte. He was 
not an only son. His brother, Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, 
twenty years younger than he, is a lawyer, and prominent 
citizen of Baltimore. Colonel Bonaparte’s father was 
first cousin of Napoleon ITI. 


....Mr. Geary, the author of the infamous Geary Act, 
which excludes Chinamen, has proved himself even more 
lacking in sense than was suspected, by introducing into the 
House of Representatives a bill suspending for five years 
the immigration of all aliens from whatever country they 
may come. 


....The name of Senator Irby, of South Carolina, appears 
on the police court records of Columbia charged with be- 
ing drunk and disorderly and carrying concealed weapons. 
That is not a good record for the man who represents the 
party which has the monopoly of liquor selling in that 
State. 


.... Thank Heaven, several of the clergymen of Roanoke, 
Va., preached vigorous sermons last Sunday against mob 
violence. But the pity of it, when the whole city seems to 
constitute the mob, and the Mayor and the militia who 
attempted to enforce the law have to go into hiding. 


....It has been announced that an Imperial ukase will 
soon be issued, forbidding the use of the knout in the 
Russian army. The initiative has been taken by the Czar, 
who ordered reports from the Governors of Provinces. All 
reported favoring its abolition. 


....The richest man in Massachusetts died and = 
buried and his will was read, and it isannounced that “1 
contains no public bequests.” 


....It is to the credit of the German Emperor that he 
has made overtures for reconciliation with Bismarck. 





fear that he is irreconcilable. 
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WORLD'S FAIR LETTER. 
py OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, CARL BOWEN JOHNSON. 


Just at this season, when from one end of the country 
to the other agricultural fairs are in vogue, and everything 
that is large in size or fine in flavor is being shown, the 
Horticultural Building, with its magnificent showings in 
the viticultural, floricultural and pomological depart- 
ments, is of especial interest. Its immense glass dome, the 
largest and most conspicuous upon the grounds, is visible 
from whatever direction the visitor may look. The style 
of the building is Venetian renaissance, the decoration of 
the frieze being Cupids and garlands. A handsome ves- 
tibule, with a statue upon either side, forms the main 
eastern entrance to the dome-surmounted pavilion. This 
dome towers into the air nearly one hundred and twenty-five 
feet, permitting tbe construction of a miniature mountain 
within the rotunda. As we enter the building from the 
north side we note the exhibits of flower seeds in bell- 
shaped glasses, arranged harmoniously as to color and 
size, The long tables of garden vegetables still more fore- 
ibly suggest the county fair, tho the intent has been not 
so much to show the largest specimens as to combine size 
and merit. Big vegetables there are, indeed, but indicat- 
ing a natural rather than a forced growth. The peculiar 
aromatic odor of celery is apparent, and the splendid speci- 
mens of waxen whiteness are abundant proof of excellence. 
Garden implements for working the soil, watering and 
spraying are here in endless variety, all calculated to make 
the burden upon the market gardener or florist as light as 
possible. An ingenious contrivance for picking fruit 
always attracts a crowd, the hight of the limb being no 
detriment to its successful working. Handsome and in- 
teresting pictures of landscape gardening are to be seen, 
noticeably one showing the perfection reached in that line 
at Monte Carlo. 

The various exhibits of preserved fruits are almost end- 
less, each appearing to surpass its neighbor in excellence. 
The typical housewife simply revels among the jars of 
magnificently prepared fruit, tho the exhibit is no less at- 
tractive to the gentlemen. California here makes a hand- 
some display of nuts of all kinds, Kansas has a large array 
of cup jellies, and Colorado makes a fine showing of bot- 
tled condiments. A little further on we seea beautiful 
and absolutely correct reproduction of the building in 
filagree silver, requiring 110 pounds of that metal for its 
construction, and representing the labor of one man eigh- 
teen hours a day, for thirteen years. Lawn mowers, from 
the small hand size to that as large as a mowing machine, 
are to be seen, some of the exhibits being very attractively 
arranged. ‘lwo or three exhibitors have prepared a mimic 
landscape scene, with the residence, lake, boats, mountains, 
trees, etc., while across the green baize lawn, in the fore- 
ground, a little golden-haired miss pushes a miniature 
machine, ‘There are always crowds admiring these realis- 
tic mechanical exhibits. 

The northeast annex is given over very largely to proba- 
bly the finest collection of palms and ferns ever brought 
together. A large and handsome fern from New South 
Wales is called the ‘ tree fern,”? which vies in interest with 
the “ graceful palm” from Ontario. Mexico shows a won- 
derful collection of cacti, while Japan furnishes amony 
other rare plants some dwarf trees but a few feet high, tho 
over a hundred yearsold. A wonderful collection of orchids 
next attracts attention, and near by is a peculiar specimen 
of arboriculture. Halfway up the tree trunk isa large 
bulbous formation, through which the tree continues its 
growth. George W. Child’s private collection of caladiums 
is undoubtedly the finest ever exhibited, the peculiar color- 
ing of the leaves attracting deserved attention. Further 
on the biblical “ bay tree” excites interest, with its pecu- 
liar bell-shaped top. The south building is entirely given 
over to viticulture, the sparkling liquids being attractively 
bottled and arranged. Some of the exhibits are especially 
ingenious and elaborate. One is installed inside a section 
of 4 monster California redwood tree, which stood 290 feet 
high, and about forty feet across the base. Another an- 
nounces that its vineyards are seven times as large as Jack- 
son Park, or nearly 5,000 acres. The German exhibitors 
have placed their products within a large room, showing 
pictures of the vineyards of the Rhine, and the German vil- 
lages nestling at the foot of the mountains. 

In the buildings upon the west is the pomological de- 
partinent, the various States vying with each other in the 
completeness and perfection of the displays. An enormous 
horn of plenty is pouring out its wealth of handsome fruit, 
luscious and tempting. Los Angelos County, California, 
shows a reproduction of the ‘Liberty bell,’ and elsewhere is 
an “ orange tower,” containing 13,873 oranges. This tower 
Is Sprayed with bits of green and surmounted with the 
American eagle, the whole making a very effective fruit 
display. Delaware “rapes and ‘“‘Jersey’’ peaches are 
among the specialties which the other States make but 
slight attempt to rival, tho the West claims to be a close 
competitor in both fields. Illinois’ exhibit of fruit is won- 
derfully large, and Iowa just behind. The Michigan State 
Agricultural College shows a case of wax fruits which 
would deceive the very shrewdest should the specimens be 
— ie the cases and placed with their originals upon 
a gio In the open courtyards are miniature 
lilies’ ere are growing the beautiful variegated water 
and just east of the building is a wonderful exhibit 

of the flowering plant, canna. 
oa —_ feature of the entire building, however, is the 
ahs ie in the rotunda. This mountain extends 
mr te e apex of the dome, and is literally banked 
ripplin _ pan, fungi and flowers, while down the sides 
me —— leap from rock to rock into the stream 
i . sire es the base of the mountain. Around this base 
shaded winding path, following the brooklet, which is 


panto ig , 
rossed by miniature viaducts. The center of the moun- 


tain is given over to a wonderf i i 
Uy abl ul cave, sparkling with 
ee and stalagmites of glistening ¢ be se from the 
glittering ernst sheet eet acOrts, ene oan 
e brilliancy of hundreds of elec- 
tric lights, making the place one of Saaltes beauty. 
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A SUNDAY WITH MR. MOODY IN CHICAGO. 
BY THE REV. JOHN B. DEVINS. 


“T CAME to Chicago to see the World’s Fair,” said an 
Eastern visitor, yesterday, ‘‘and I planned to visit the 
Moody Bible Institute and to see something of the evan- 
gelistic work carried on by Mr. Moody; but I fear I made 
amistakein giving the larger part of my time to the 
Fair.” A Kentucky: gentleman came here in August to 
spend a week at the Fair; he attended one of the Moody 
meetings, and is here still, giving all his time to the 
great campaign which has never been equaled, even by 
Mr. Moody. J 
Last Sunday meetings were held, under Mr. Moody’s 
direction, in more than forty places—some sixty-seven 
different meetings in all. Some were held in the leading 
churches of Chicago—the First Congregational, the Third 
Presbyterian, the Immanuel Baptist, the First Baptist, 
the Chicago Avenue, the Evangelical and the Western 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal churches being among the 
number. The Haymarket, Columbia, Standard and 
Hooley’s Theaters were pressed into the service. Hotels 
and halls were also used, and large meetings were held in 
the five tents, under the supervision of the great evan- 
gelist. 

Among the speakers were Mr. Moody,who preached three 
times, and then between ten o’clock and midnight, true 
general that he is, received personal reports in his room, 
at the Bible Institute, No. 80 Institute Place on the North 
Side, from his various staff officers; John McNeill, the 
“Scottish Spurgeon,”’ who told of his services in the Colum- 
bia Theater, the Standard Theater and Central Music Hall; 
Henry Varley, the London evangelist, who discussed in the 
morning ‘‘ The Parliament of Religions in the Light of my 
Recent Visit. to India,” and in the evening ‘‘ The Atone- 
ment an Absolute Necessity’; Dr. H. M. Wharton, of 
Baltimore, one of the leading Baptists of the South ; Dr. 
J. Wilbur Chapman, Dr. Pierson’s successor in Philadel- 
phia, who left Chicago the following day to hold religious 
meetings in Pennsylvania, and is later going to the South ; 
Dr. A. C. Dixon, of Brocklyn, a brother of Tammany’s foe 
in New York: John Robertson, who is said to be carrying 
on one of the greatest evangelistic works in Glasgow ; Dr. 
Adolf Stoecker, the Court preacher of Berlin; J. H. 
Elliott; C. L. Kirk; Niclaus Bolt and Ralph Atkinson, 
besides Dr. Henson, the eminent Chicago Baptist. Mr. 
Moody is fortunate not only in the men whom he is able to 
secure to preach, but in the singers whom he gathers. Mr. 
Sankey has just returned to his Northfield home, but Steb- 
bins and Towner and Burke and Jacobs and Atkinson and 
Alexander are among those who were heard. I am not 
able to give the exact number of people reached, but on the 
preceding Sunday fully 54,000 were gathered in the various 
meetings, and the report is that the meetings were larger 
last week than ever before. 

The Moody campaign, as it is generally known here, 
began simultaneously with the opening of the Fair, and 
will be carried on until the Exposition closes, the last of 
next month. ‘For twenty-five years I have been going 
around the world preaching the Gospel,” says Mr. Moody, 
“and now in Chicago the world is coming around me.”’ 
When abroad last year he engaged the services of his help 
ers, who have been with him the whole or a part of the 
summer. Several well-known workers have spent a week 
or more here, and then gone to other fields of labor ; others 
still are expected during the next six weeks. 

The expenses of the campaign have been very great ; but 
Mr. McNeill said on Sunday night that so carefully was 
the campaign managed that when the bills for the day 
were paid it was probable that there would not be ten dol- 
lars in the treasury or a debt of ten dollars; and he added 
that the only limit to the amount of good which could be 
accomplished now was the limit to the contributions re- 
ceived, Collections are taken at the various services, and 

Mr. Moody receives letters containing money ranging in 
sums from one dollar to one and two thousand dollars. 
The Northfield Conference sent ten thousand dollars to 
aid in the campaign. 

One of the most striking incidents of the season, and 
when the work is fully described it will be found that the 
World’s Fair has not been the only great thing in Chicago 
this summer, was the services in Forepaugh’s Circus tent ; 
it was supposed by the managers of the circus that Sunday 
would be their great harvest day, but so few came that the 
money was refunded and the show not given. Mr. Moody 
was advertised to speak there, and more than fifteen thou- 
sand people heard him, and hosts were turned away, not 
being able to gain admission. The theater managers would 
not listen to any overtures for their building at first. It is 
said that one theater received an offer of $18,000 for a sin- 
gle service a week, on the Sundays during the summer, 
but indignantly refused it. Now as many theaters can be 
hired as the funds will warrant, and in one theater three 
services are held every Sunday, and a service every evening 
during the week. Just now the chief service is a noonday 
meeting in Central Music Hall, at which Mr. Moody and 
other well-known preachers speak at 11 o’clock, and at 12 
o’clock John MeNeill talksto business men. In announc- 
ing the meeting for this week, Mr. McNeill said that if the 
parquet was not sufficient to hold all the men and women 
who came, he would ask the ladies to lift their wings and 
float upward to the balcony, or tothe gallery for that mat- 
ter. Mr. MeNeill is very successful in reaching men; his 
homely Scotch wit and his practical iliustrations of bibli- 
cal narratives, coupled with his intense earnestness and 
his love for men, make hima power in this campaign. 

Besides these large meetings special services are held 
daily now for the Germans, the Bohemians and the Swedes 
and the Poles, the Jews and the French had special meet_ 
ings for a considerable time. At first the churches did not 
enter into the work with much enthusiasm; but every 
Sunday new ones are offered to Mr. Moody, and their pas - 





tors are among his strongest supporters. Special help is 

received, also, from the students of the Institute—seventy- 

five women under the efficient leadership of Mrs. Capron, 

so long a missionary under the American Board in India, 

and two hundred men under Mr. Moody’s faithful lieuten- 
aut, the Rev. R.S. Torrey, every one of them men and 

women committed as loyally to Mr. Moody and his work as 
ever were soldiers to their general. 

Mr. Moody deserves the hearty support of Christians 
throughout the country for opening these places of service, 
which are largely attended by the World’s Fair visitors. 
Without antagonizing the officials of the Exposition for 
their attitude on the Sunday question, or the leaders of 
the Parliament of Religions—altho it is not supposed that 
he agrees heartily with a service in which Christ is not the 
central figure—he is able to draw thousands away from 
the Fair on Sunday and from the Parliament on week-days 
to hear the old, old story to which he has given more than 
a quarter of a century of consecrated service. 

Cuicago, ILL, 
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THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 





SINCE the eleventh of September, the Art Institute has 

been a veritable beehive of religious thought and inquiry. 

The multitudes who have thronged it have represented all 

the elements of American religious life—Catholics, Evangel- 
ical Protestants, New Churchmen, Theosophists, Friends, 
Mormons, Jews, members of the Ethical Culture Society, 
and religionists of every stripe. They have sat day after 
day at the feet of the most eminent representatives of 
Christian America, and have listened to able and earnest 
expositions aud defenses of the faith of Islam, the religions 
of Zoroaster and Confucius and Lao Tse, and various forms 
of Hindu and Buddhistic thought. Applause has not been 

lacking for any representative of any system. The Bud- 
dhist scholars and prelates have, from day to day, appeared 
in behalf of the ascetic agnosticism of Sakya Muni, and 
have received as warm a welcome as the representatives of 
Methodism or Congregationalism. The high priest of the 
Jikko branch of Japanese Shintoism received one of the 
greatest ovations of the Parliament. Mohammed Alex- 
ander Russel Webb, the American Mussulman who car- 
ries on a Mohammedan mission in New York, and edits the 
Moslem World, was received not only with courtesy but 
with distinction. Catholic prelates have divided the honor 
with men like Joseph Cook, Geo. Dana Boardman, Lyman 
Abbott, Bishop Dudley, and the evangelist, B. Fay Mills. 
The latter, by the way, delivered a most eloquent address 
which roused to the greatest intensity all the devotion to 
evangelical Christianity which existed among his hearers ; 
and at the close of his enthusiastic appeal for a personal 
faith in a personal Christ, in language of the most unmis- 
takably Protestant type, received the homage of the staid 
old ecclesiastical orthodoxy of the Orient in the person of 
his grace the Archbishop of Zante, of the Greek Church, 
who advanced to congratulate himin the warmest manner, 
his face beaming with earnest appreciation and the con- 
tagion of divine love. 

The Parliament is a revelation of hitherto undreamed of 
possibilities in the way of fraternal intercourse, affection- 
ate forebearance and intelligent appreciation among men 
and women most widely separated in religious faith. 
There have not been wanting occasions for forbearance 
and self-control. Christian papers and addresses have 
sometimes contained bold condemnations of non-Christian 
theories and practices, and dark pictures of pagan degra- 
dation, and some representatives of Oriental paganism 
have not only defended themselves from what they con- 
sidered unjust assertions, but have themselves given severe 
rebukes to Christianity, especially for the unchristian 
treatment which the Oriental nations have received from 
those calling themselves Christian. These recriminations 
have served only to emphasize that magnificent Combina- 
tion of individual freedom with universal fraternity which 
the Parliament displays; for the representatives of sys- 
tems that have been criticised, have received all the re- 
bukes, however severe they may have been, in a spirit of 
gentleness, as brothers and friends, and nothing has hap- 
pened to mar the perfect amity which has united each to 
all and all to each. Even atheists, who advocated a reli- 
gion composed exclusively of natural ideals or of worldly 
duties, have been courteously heard and sometimes not 
sparingly applauded. 

The same good spirit has characterized smaller gather- 
ings of the nature of conferences held in connection with 
the Parliament. Inthe Scientific Section, at which papers 
are read on the more remote religious systems and on sub- 
jects connected with the science of religions, animated 
discussions have sometimes taken place, but always in the 
best spirit. Forexample, in the session devoted to the con- 
sideration of the relationship between science and religion, 
the question was discussed by Dr. Paul Carus, the weil- 
known exponent of positivistic monism; Dr. A. Brod- 
beck, of Hanover, Germany, representing an idealistic 
atheism: the Revs. G. P. Candlin and Ernst Farber, 
Chinese missionaries of the Methodist and Lutheran 
Churches respectively; Elder Roberts, President of the 
Seventies of the Mormon Church ; two Catholic clergymen, 
Father D’Arby, of Paris, and Father Ring, of Dublin, be 
sides the presiding officer, Merwin-Marie Snell, and several 
others. Notwithstanding the extreme divergence of the 
opinions represented, the discussion, tho at some points 
animated, passed off in the most pleasant way, leaving a 
good feeling among all the participants. 

Another session, held on Friday morning, was devoted to 
Orthodox Hinduism. Swami Vivekananda, a Brahmin 
Sannyasi or monk, spoke on the teachings of his religion 
and answered questions put by the audience. Hundreds 
of questions were’asked by men and women of various 
creeds, Catholic and Protestant clergymen, Theosophists, 
rationalists, etc. The hall was crowded and immense en- 
thusiasm prevailed,; and yet between this heterogeneous 
audience and this pagan teacher there was no disagreeable 
friction whatever. 
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Some have feared that the cause of foreign missions 
would suffer and a weakening of Christian faith ensue as a 
result of this Parliament, but present appearances do not 
tend to justify these fears. No one who has been in regular 
attendance upon it can fail to have acquired a new inter- 
est, more intelligent and more warm and human, if not in 
all the non-Christian world, at least in the warm-hearted, 
dark-eyed Hindu and the gentle Japanese who compose so 
large a proportion of the pagan contingent of delegates in 
personal attendance upon the Parliament. Neither can 
any Christian, who has entered into the spirit of this 
unique assembly, fail to take a new pride in his religion 
for having inspired and realized so glorious a dream. 

The pagan delegates have not failed to be impressed by 
the magnificent exposition of the infinitely varied beauties 
of Christian thought and feeling, before which the few 
presentations which their smal] number permits them to 
make pale like rushlights before the sun. If there were 
anything like a numerical proportion between the repre- 
sentatives of the different creeds, corresponding to the 
number of adherents possessed by each throughout the 
world, there might be more occasion to fear; but where 
the whole atmosphere is Christian and the Christian ad- 
dresses outnumber the non-Christian as eight to one,Chris- 
tianity would be feeble indeed if it could thereby suffer 
any loss of prestige among its own adherents. 

Another center of living interest at the Parliament has 
been the inquiry rooms of special denominations. At the 
very beginning of the Parliament the offer was made to 
place a small ball at the disposition of any denomination 
which might desire to have a headquarters where answers 
could be given to persons wishing to inform themselves 
regarding it. Only two bodies, the Catholic Church and 
the Buddhists, have availed themselves of the privilege. 
The Catholic clergy have been in constant attendance in 
the hall set apart for their use, which has been thronged 
with students for many hours every day. The Buddhists, 
also, represented specially by Kinza Hirai, late of Japan 
and now of California, and Mr. H. Dharmapala, of Ceylon, 
who have more command of the English language than any 
other of the Buddhist delegates, have also been surrounded 
by curious and eager crowds. 

The Brotherhood of Christian Unity which seeks to unite 
men of all creeds on thesingle platform of allegiance to 
Jesus Christ as the center of the world’s religious unity, 
without regard to special doctrinal conceptions as to his 
exact nature, has been very active in gaining recruits to its 
irenic cause from men of all creeds; and has been holding 
prayer-meetings in which most diverse phases of the spirit- 
ual life have met on common ground. 

The enthusiasm increases from day to day, and the Par- 
liament is, in every respect, far more than a realization of 
the hopes of its projectors. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 17TH. 

Two sessions of the Parliament were held on Sunday, in 
the afternoon and evening. The afternoon speakers were 
A. H. Lewis, D.D., of Plainfield, N. J., President of the 
American Sabbath Union; Prof. Martin J. Wade, of the 
University of Iowa, the Rev. Annis F. Eastman and B. 
Nagarkar, of the Brahmo Somaj, India. Dr. Lewis spoke 
on the “ Divine Element in the Weekly Rest.’? He showed 
that the rest day is no accident in history, not a superficial 
and temporary phenomenon, but intimately connected 
with the plan of God for the race, and any conception of it 
which does not recognize it as God’s representative in 
human life will weaken until it destroys it. Mr. Nagarkar 
spoke on the work of “Social Reform in India,” tracing 
the history of conquest by England, which he called one of 
the most astounding marvels of modern history. He showed 
how the ancient institutions in their glory and purity and 
strength had decayed, and under the advent of the high 
civilization, improved methods and general enlightenment 
introduced by the Anglo-Saxons, social reforms became ab- 
solutely essential. Caste he defined as the classification of 
a society on the basis of birth and parentage, and as essen- 
tially a religious institution. He then touched upon the 
custom of child marriage, widow marriage, and the mar- 
riage laws in general, The position of woman is a battle 
from her cradle ; the education of the masses kept by the 
upper class in ignorance and intellectual slavery. Foreign 
missions, he claimed, are a failure inasmuch as they ac- 
complish nothing by spreading Christian dogmatism, big- 
etry, pride and exclusiveness. What they ought todo isto 
educate the women, the men and the masses. He closed 
with the statement as to the plan of the Brahmo Somaj, 
whose religion is essentially a religion of life; whose lines 
of work are education seeking to reform the laws. 

Professor Wade’s address on ** The Catholic Church and 
the Marriage Bond,’’ emphasized the view of the Roman 
Catholic Church that marriage is something holy. He 
quoted at some length from Mr. Gladstone and from ad- 
vices from the Supreme Court of Iowa. The Rev. Annis 
F. Eastman delivered a bright and interesting address on 
‘*The Influence of Religion on Woman,” tracing the posi- 
tion of different elements of religion in regard to woman. 
She claimed that the idea that woman’s development is 
something apart from man’s is one of the hurtful errors of 
the day ; the fact being that men and women must rise or 
sink together. In the evening the Rev. John F. Mullaney 
read a paper on ‘“ The Religious Training of Children,’’ 
prepared for the Parliament by the late Brother Azarias. 
He claimed that religion must be an essential element of 
education; that truth has its relation to the whole of 
man’s nature,and Christian thought, dogma and morals 
never lose their efficiency. Religious education is necessary 

inasmuch as Christian influences must needs preside 
over every important act from the cradle to the grave ; 
must provide the safeguards without which children 
would soon wander away. This can be given only under 
the authority and influence of the Church ; family influ- 
ence is too weak. 

A pleasant incident followed the reading of this paper. 
The other speakers who had been expected failed to appear, 
and accordingly an invitation was sent to the Presbyterian 


Congress, then holding its session in another, hall, to ad- 
journ to the Hall of Columbus. Bishop Keane and other 
Catholic clergymen remained to hear Dr Jenkins, of Sioux 
City, Mo., and Principal Grant, of King’s College, Ontario, 
speak of the achievements of that branch of the Church. 
They seemed well pleased, heartily applauding the good 
points, 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 18TH. 


The morning session included addresses by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, on “ The Sympathy of Religions,” 
Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky, on “ The Historic Church,” 
the Rev. Marion A. Murdock, of Cleveland, on ‘“* A New 
Testament Woman,” Prof. D. G. Lyon, of Harvard, on 
“The Jewish Contributions to Civilization,” and by Shaku 
Soyen, on ‘The Law of Cause and Effect as Taught by 
Buddha.”’ Colonel Higginson referred to the very wide in- 
terest manifested all over the land in the Parliament and 
the discussions,and noticed that when in 1788 the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was adopted, in the com- 
memorative procession of five thousand people, the 
Jewish rabbi of Philadelphia walked between two 
Christian ministers to show that the new Republic 
was founded on _ religious toleration; so America 
had planted itself firmly on that ground and this Par- 
liament is but the legitimate development of the same 
idea, Knowledge he claimed to be helpless in the search 
for truth, as it gave no middle ground between agnosticism 
and religious despotism ; there was needed the power of 
sympathy in the universal reaching out after God; men 
would find him if they found him at all only individually, 
by opening each for himself the barrier between the created 
and the Creator; the joint fellowship of souls gives more 
than the loss of any single fellowship takes away. The 
paper on ‘The Law of Cause and Effect as Taught by 
Buddha” was read by Dr. Barrows and was a profound 
and thoughful presentation of the subject. He claimed 
that Buddha was not the creator of the law of nature but 
the discoverer of the Creator, who led his followers to the 
hight of perfection. 

In the afternoon the first paper was one by Prof. George 
P. Fisher, of New Haven, read by Professor Goodspeed, of 
the University of Chicago, The subject was “‘ Christianity 
an Historic Religion,’ which he held meant more than 
that it appeared at acertain date. It incorporates in its 
very essence facts or transactions on the plane of historical 
action ; it is distinctly a religion of facts, which have an 
import and significance in doctrine, and thus the Gospel 
may be considered a system of doctrine. Among these 
facts to which he called attention are those of sin, of re- 
pentance and faith, the living God and Christ, the life, the 
want of the soul and goodness rather than knowledge the 
characteristic of the right life. Other papers were those 
by J. Estlin Carpenter, of Oxford, England, on the need of 
a wider conception of Revelation. He dwelt upon the im- 
portance of the sacred books; showed that while 
there are many theologies, religion is but one 
and that the Christian goal corresponds to the 
idea of incarnation of the India religions inasmuch as 
it is to become the partaker of the Divine nature. The 
Rev. James W. Lee, of Atlanta, Ga., presented a paper or 
“ Christ the Reason of the Universe,’ and was followed 
by Bishop Keane, of Washington, on “The Incarnation 
Idea in History and in Jesus Christ.”” He was followed 
again by the Rev. Julian K. Smyth, of the Church of the 
New Jerusalem, Boston Highlands, with a similar topic, 
“The Incarnation of God in Christ.” One of the most 
popular addresses was that by H. Dharmapala, of Ceylon, 
on ‘The World’s Debt to Buddha.” To give anything 
like a résumé of this address is impossible. He paid a 
great tribute to the labors of Kuropean scholars in pre- 
senting the facts in regard to Buddha and dwelt particu- 
larly upon the special force of the teacher’s personality. 
There was no time to finish the paper on that day and it 
was deferred until the next, 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER LOTH. 


The morning session opened with a letter of interest and 
sympathy from Lady Henry Somerset. The first’ address 
was by Prof. Minas Tcheraz, of London, on ‘Toleration. 
Professor Tcheraz, who is an Armenian from Persia, ex- 
pressed the great interest felt by all lovers of liberty of 
thought in the Parliament, and said that the result 
would be a general conviction that religions are not bar- 
riers of iron, but of ice, which melt at the first glance of 
the sun of love. When the Patriarch of the Catholic Ar- 
menians urged union upon the Gregorian Armenians, the 
Patriarch of the Gregorians said to him: * 

“The union must be by acts and not by words. Send into my 
churches your preachers and I will send into your churches my 
preachers. [Applause.] Let them preach freely, but do not 
share their doctrines, and let the people follow freely the teach- 
ings they think best.” 

Dr. Barrows then read a paper sent to the Parliament by 
Prof. Max Miiller, of England, on ‘‘ The Greek Philosophy 
and the Christian Religion.” The highest result’ of Greek 
philosophy as it reached Alexandria, whether in its Stoic 
or Neo-Platonic garb, he held to be the ineradicable con- 
viction that there is reason or logos in the world. Chris- 
tianity was in full accord with the best philosophy cof the 
day, as shown by its adoption by Clement and Origen, 
themselves philosophers first and Christians afterward. 
There was a purpose in the ancient religions and philoso- 
phies of the world, and Christianity was really from 
the beginning a synthesis of the best thoughts of the past, 
as they had been slowly elaborated by the two principal 
representatives of the human race, the Aryan and the 
Semitic. 

**Man’s Place in Nature”’ was the subject of an address 
by Prof. A. B. Bruce, of Glasgow. He held, that while it 
is all but universally acknowledged that man on his ani- 
mal side is the product of evolution, it is not quite a set- 
tled matter that he is out-and-out the child of evolution. 





At least he is the highest product hitherto, and apparent- 


‘spoke of “ Religion and Music.” 
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ly the highest producible. He held also, that the very 
principle of evolution requires the idea of immortality, 

There followed in the same vein a paper by Sir William 
Dawson, of Montreal, on ‘‘ The Religion of Science.” ]¢” 
was matter of regret that the author could not be present, 
but his paper, as also that of Professor Bruce, was read, 
It took the position that divine revelation is not opposed by 
the facts of science and that probably all scientific men 
are prepared to admit that there must be a first cause for 
the phenomena of the universe. There is a legitimate 
belief in the inconceivable and law does not exclude volj- 
tion, but becomes the expression of the unchanging will of 
infinite wisc@om and foresight. He concluded with the 
statement that 
“natural science is hostile to the old materialistic worship of 
natural objects, as well as tothe worship of heroes, of humanity 
generally and of the State, or indeed of anything short of the 
great first cause of all. It is also hostile to that agnosticism which 
professes to be unable to recognize a first cause and to the pan. 
theism which confounds the primary cause with the cosmos re. 
sulting from his action, On the contrary it has nothing to say 
against the belief in a Divine First Cause, against Divine mira- 
cles or inspiration, against the idea of a future life, or againgt 
any moral or spiritual means for restoring man to harmony with 
God and nature. As aconsequence it will be found that a large 
proportion of the more distinguished scientific men have been 
good and pious in their lives and friends of religion.” 

One of the most interesting features of the day was a 
brilliant extempore address by H. R. Haweis, D.D., of Lon- 
don, on “ Music, Emotion and Morals.” Music, he claimed, 
is the “only living, growing art,” all others having been 
discarded. As the language of emotion, it has a close con- 
nection with morals. Thought without feeling is dead, 
He dwelt forcibly on the power of national music to stir 
patriotism, and drew a vivid picture of the introduction of 
the Gregorian chants into England, and closed with an 
earnest appeal for congregational singing. Hinduism was 
set forth by Swami Vivekananda, and Buddhism again 
by M. Dharmapala; and Dr. Geo. E. Post, of Beirfit, Syria 
gave a most interesting address on “ The history and Pros- 
pects of Exploration in Bible Lands.’’ He spoke of the 
methods of work, describing some of them in detail and 
bore eloquent witness to the testimony thus secured to the 
genuineness of the Bible story. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20TH. 

At the opening of the session Henry M. Field, D.D., pre- 
sented an eloquent appeal for toleration, paying a warm 
tribute to the religious earnestness of Mohammedans and 
Parsis, as well as Christians of different names, and elic- 
ited loud applause by his testimony that God has not left 
himself without witness in any of the dark climes of the 
world. James Brand, D.D., of Oberlin, spoke on Christian 
Evangelism, giving a sketch of American revivals, and 
indicating the different types of theology that were 
preached, He emphasized the importance of an evangel- 
istic purpose in pastors. Count Bernstoff discussed the 
Religious State of Germany. He recognized the strength 
of unbelief, but showed that the evangelical forces of Ger- 
many are consolidating and increasing. Every week 112,000 
copies are printed of the sermons of the Berlin City Mis- 
sion. Mohammed Webb, the ex-Consul in Burma and 
convert to Islam, next defended that religion, and aroused 
a storm of ‘‘ Noes”’ by the assertion that under some cir- 
cumstances polygamy is beneficial. He gave an account 
of the teaching of Mohammed and the habits of worship 
inculeated. The paper which followed, by the Rev. B. Fay 
Mills. is given in full on another page. The Rev. Theo- 
dore F. Wright argued that reconciliation with God is 
vital and not vicarious. The Rev. Ida C. Hultin, a Unita- 
rian minister, argued for ‘‘ The Essential Oneness of Eth- 
ical Ideas among All Men.” 

Prof. W.S. Pratt, of Hartford Theological Seminary, 
He said there is too much 
so-called religious music, having only the forms cnitivated 
for traditional or sentimental reasons ; but the true use of 
music for worship is not yet adequately understood. 

Prof. C. H. Toy, of Havard College, described ‘ The Re- 
lation between Religion and Conduct.” He said that all 
religions emphasize the importance of good conduct. 
Morality is the human reflection of divine goodness. In 
the ancient world morality reached about the same level 
everywhere under different religions. In modern Europe 
progress in morality has been in proportion to the growth 
of general culture rather than of religious fervor. Religion 
does not formulate morals—that comes from experience; 
but the consciousness of the divine presence should be the 
most potent factor in one’s moral life. 

Harnichi Kozaki, President of the Dushisha University 
Japan, spoke of Christianity in Japan. He described its 
wonderful growth and the prominence of the natives in all 
directions. When acreed was to be formulated the mis- 
sionaries took almost no part. The best religious books 
are written by Japanese, and missionaries willingly take 
the secondary place of helpers. The members are mostly 
young men and from the military class. Their progessive- 
ness is their strength and their weakness. They are un- 
sectarian. The Presbyterian churches refuse to be called 
Presbyterian; they are “the United Church of Japan.” 
The Episcopalians drop that name for ‘‘ The Holy Church 
of Japan”; the Congregationalists (Kumiai) are ‘* An Asso- 
ciated Church of Japan.” Another step in Church union 
may not be far off. They are liberal in theology; the 
Presbyterians ‘are almost in a body on the side of Pro- 
fessors Briggs and Smith,” and the American Board’s,pas- 
tors and evangelists, ‘are advocating and preaching @ 
theology perhaps more liberal than the Andover theology.” 
The Presbyterian churches had rejected the Westminster 
and Heidelberg Confessions and accept only the Apostles’ 
Creed with a short preface ; and the Kumiai churches have 
a very short creed of theirown, which is not binding. But 
tho liberal, they are not Unitarian or Universalists. O 
late there has been a decline of enthusiasm, owing to@ 
natural reaction and an anti-foreign spurt, with a growth 
of Buddhism. But the reaction now seems to be over. 
Prof. Isaac T. Headland, of Peking University, spoke of 
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Religion in Peking,” and showed how the Buddhist and 
other priests control the people. D. J. Kennedy, LL.D., of 
Somerset, O., discussed ‘‘ The Redemption of Sinful Man 
Through Jesus Christ,” from a Calvinistic standpoint. 





THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 21ST. 


After a brilliant off-hand address by Colonel Higginson, 
the Rev. Anna G Spencer read an address on “ Religion 
and the Erring and Criminal Classes,” followed by a paper 
on The Relations of the Roman Catholic Church to the 
Poor and Destitute,” by Charles F.Donelly. Bishop Keane, 
of the Catholic University, who read the paper, added at 
the close an indorsement of the denunciation by a Hindu 
speaker of ““a system of pretended charity which offered 
food to the hungry Hindu at the cost of his conscience and 
faith,” and said the same thing had been done in the dis- 
tribution of food in Irish famines. He also said: 

“ We were startled at the denunciation that came also from the 
heart of the Hindu monk last night, of the Christian system of 
the atonement, as he understood it. I sympathize with him from 
his standpoint. There have been men who through a mistaken 
piety have so exhausted the supremacy of God as to utterly anni- 
hilate all responsibility and the co-operation of the human free 
will. Forany such system or idea of the atonement of Christ I 
have no more sympathy than has our Buddhist friend.” 

Prof. F. G. Peabody, of Harvard University, discussed 
“Christianity and the Social Question.” He quoted the 
English labor reformer, John Burts, who said: ‘1 see no 
future for religion in HMngland. It plays no pdrt in the 
wodrkingman’s program.” But Christ was the great social- 
ist, and his ‘‘ Kingdom of God” is the answer to the social 
problem. The Church has failed to grasp his method. It 
knows something of his individualism, but little of his 
doctrine of service of the whole. 

Miss Jeanne Serabji, of Bombay, read a paper on ‘t The 
Women of India.”” A Buddhist dignitary, Zitzusa Ashitsu, 
presented a paper on Buddha. Mohammed A. Webb spoke 
again on “The Influence of Mohammedanism on Social 
Conditions.”” He did not refer to polygamy. Prof. Richard 
T. Ely spoke on * Christianity as a Social Force.” As an 
illustration of failure he said; 

“Shall a land be called Christian which slaughters human be- 
ings needlessly by the thousand rather than introduce improve- 
ments in railway transportation simply because they cost money 7 
That is exalting material things above human beings. Shall a 
city like Chicago be called Christian maintaining its grade cross: 
ings and killing innocent persons by the hundred yearly, simply 
because it would cost money to elevate its railway tracks? To 
make the claim for our country that it is a Christian land isa 
cruel wrong to Christianity. If we were animated by the spirit 
of Christianity we would do away at the earliest moment with 
such abuses as these and others which daily in factory and work- 
shop maim and mutilate men, women and children.” 

Miss Henretta Szold answered the question ‘ What has 
Judaism Done for Women?” Prof. C. R. Henderson, 
D.D., showed that united action is needed to accomplish 
social reforms: and the Rev. James M. Cleary, Roman 
Catholic, of Minneapolis, discussed ‘ Religion and Ta- 
bor.’* 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 22D. 

The morning service was opened by a short address by 
Professor Schall, of this city, who said that he had b en 
warned that to go to Chicago would be to risk his life; but 
he felt. that he must go to bear witness to the great truth 
of Christianity. The addresses were by Prof. A. W. Small, 
of the University of Chicago, on ‘‘ The Churches and City 
Problems”; P. ©. Mozoomdar, of the Brahmo Somaj, on 
“The World’s Religious Debt to Asia”: Washington 
Gladden, D.D., on ‘* Religion and Wealth ”; Joseph Cook, 
on‘ What the Bible has Wrought”; the Rev. Olympia 
Brown, on ‘Crime and Remedy”; Judge J. T. Hanna, 
on “Christian Science”; Miss Alice C. Fletcher, on 
“The Religion of North American Indians”; and 
the Rev. EK. P. Baker on “Religion in the Ha- 
walian Islands.’”? Mr. Mozoomdar’s address was most 
enthusiastically received, as he developed the thought that 
the first gift of Asia to the religious world is insight into 
nature. Nature seems to an Asiatic the manifestation of 
a personal will. Another gift is the idea of self-conquest 
or renunciation essential to the culture of the will into 
spirituality. Dr. Gladden showed that the problem of re- 
ligion and riches is not to be settled by the renunciation 
of wealth. The ascetic doctrine is not Gospel. It is evi- 
dent, however, that the world has not as yet discovered 
God’s plan. The present rule is that of the strongest, as 
illustrated in the grabbing of the Cherokee Strip. The 
divine rule is lo every man according to his several abil- 
ity,” yet not ability to take, but to use beneficeatly. 

The afternooa was devoted largely to missions. Mr. 
Dharmapala, a Hindu, criticised missionaries as lacking in 
humility. He said the great slaughter houses in Chicago 
area shame and curse to civilization, and he wanted no 
such Christianity in India. The missionaries are intolerant 
and selfish. The Buddhist missionaries did not conquer 
the Kast with a Bible and a rum bottle, but’ with compas- 
sion and sympathy. 

The Rev. G. T. Candlin, of Tientsin, followed, and re- 
buked the divisions among Christians. The missionaries 
are far in advance of sentiment at home. ‘The conversion 
po the world and the union of Christians must go together. 

The good in other religions must be recognized. 

Mr. Norasemachanya, a Brahmin, of Madras, said Chris- 
tlanity in India is not a success, partly because it is conde- 
scendingly offered by a conquering race. The Brahmo So- 
Maj is a mere handful. The missionaries attack caste, but 

eating with lower castes is nauseating to us.” Eating 

Meat is nauseating to Christians. It is not necessary to 
teach Hindus that they must eat meat to be Christians. 
Give us “ young Christians clad in saffron robes of mendi- 
cants,” if you want success. 

The Rev. R. A. Hume, of India, said that in Madras 
University the Christian students take a higher stand than 
the Brahmins, and the Christians increase more rapidly in 
Numbers. Missionaries ought to study the native thought 


more. They should recognize God’s voice which has in- 
structed these people. The Western theological specula- 
tions should not be forced on Orientals. 

Dr. George EF. Post, of Beirut, spoke on Mohammedan- 
ism, effectively replying to Mohammed Webb, from the 
Koran which he held in his hand; and Dr. Hawarth, from 
Japan, replied to Professor Kosaki, and deprecated what 
he said of the subordinate place and influence of mission- 
aries, and feared, if what he said about the theology of the 
Japanese Christians was true, the Boards here would with- 
draw their missionaries. 


+ 
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TRIAL OF PROFESSOR CAMPBELL. 


THE Presbytery of Montreal met on Monday, September 
11th, in the hall of the college to try Professor Campbell. 
A large number of members were present, including Drs. 
MacVicar, Mackay and Campbell. The charge of libel 
agreed upon at the last meeting of the Presbytery bad been 
served in due form. The libel charges Professor Campbell 
with teaching, (1) a view of the inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures which impugns and discredits them as the 
supreme and infallible source of religious truth ; (2) a view 
of God which sets him forth as one who does not smite 
either in the way of punishment or discipline, and who has 
nothing to do with the judging or punishing of the wicked, 
and claims that this is contrary to the Word of God and 
the Standards of the Presbyterian Church in Canada. It 
then proceeds under these two heads to make the state- 
ment as to what the teaching of the Scriptures and of the 
Standards are upon these two points, following with a 
statement of the sections and phrases in a lecture delivered 
by Professor Campbell, which they judge to be contrary to 
these teachings. 

After a brief conversation on the form of the trial the 
professor replied to the charges. He said that on February 
26th, on invitation of the Queen’s University, he delivered 
a lecture which had for its title ** The Perfect’ Father or 
the Perfect: Book,” being chiefly upon the word of Christ 
in Matt. 5: 46; “Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect.” This address, he held, dif 
fered little from previous unchallenged addresses; but a 
certain religious paper, which has long been waiting for an 
opportunity to attack him, appeared with a series of arti 
cles grossly misrepresenting the doctrine of the address, 
He claimed that nothing could be further from his 
thoughts than the substance of these charges. He said 
further that these two errors did not constitute the theme 





of the address: that the Presbytery, passing over the argu 
ment and paying no attention to the great truths involved, 
laid hold upon certain rhetorical negations. The charge 
of impugning and distrediting the Holy Scriptures as 
the supreme and infallible source of religious truth, 
he claimed to be false from the foundation; that if he 
had strayed a hand’s-breadth from the law and testimony 
it had been for the sake of the Gospel which is their ful 
fillment. He believed the Bible, even the Old Testament 
to be, on the whole, a very truthful book ; and its errors in 
history, chronology and other matters to be very few and 
of no great importance. Asa matter of fact, errors exist 
in the text as we have them now. Whether they were in 
the original manuscript or not he held to beabsurd trifling, 
since the manuscript does not exists, and even if it did it 
would probably be found to differ little from the received 
text. He combated the idea that all Scripture is equally 
inspired, saying that the Old Testament sanctioned 
polygamy and formulated a law of divorce which Jesus 
Christ condemned. Slavery existed by legal enactiaent ; 
witchcraft was punished with death; heathen, such as 
those for whom the Christian missionary lays down his 
life, were massacred—men, women and children by the 
soldiers of Jehovah; Elijah called fire from Heaven to de- 
stroy two captains of Israel. But when James and John 
wanted to do the same thing to a Samaritan village 
that would not receive them, Jesus rebuked them, saying : 
“Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of ; for the Son 
of Man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them.” He also instanced the imprecatory psalms as indi 
cating a lower grade of morality than that of Christ. 
After some discussion upon the matter the question on the 
first count was brought to vote, and the libel was sus 
tained. 

Professor Campbell also met the charge in regard to his 
teaching that God does not smite either in the way of 
punishment? or discipline, and has nothing to do with the 
judging or punishing of the wicked. He claimed that 
God is not spoken of as a God of justice, but as a God 
of love; that with sin comes injustice, and sin is not 
from God. He did say that God never stretched forth 
his hand to smite in the form of inflicting physical evil; 
that is rather the work of the Devil. God permits men to 
be smitten by leaving them to take the consequences of 
their sin. ‘ Vengeance is mine, I will repay,” means that 
the law of God and the Jaw of departure from God_ will 
work out the divine purpose. He then dwelt at some 
length on the power of sin in this world, the 
power and reign of Satan as opposed to the reign of 
God. God, he said, did not make hell, cannot muke 
hell; that death as the result of sin is not inflicted 
by God, but is the law of the universe. He could not find 
the smiting God in the New Testament, and claimed that 
a map has not learned the first principle of Christian life 
who cannot say “ Resist not evil.” He also asked the 
Presbytery to meet the passages from the Word of God 
or show some way in which they can be answered. 

The chief argument in rebuttal was made by Dr. Robert 
Campbell. Recognizing the value of the professor’s work, 
and the need of thorough investigation, he claimed that 
while to believe too much is superstition,to believe tuo little 
is skepticism. Professor Campbell’s argument, however, 
seemed to him to raise greater difficulties than those he 
attempted to solve. As to inspiration the Church formu- 
lated no doctrine and allowed great latitude so long as safe 
conclusions were reached, but it insists on the quality of 








the product of inspiration. The professor seemed to have 
confounded incompleteness with faultiness. 

At the close of Dr. Campbell’s address a motion was 
made to amend the libel soas to read “That the Presby- 
tery, while regretting many of the expressions into 
which an overzeal for certain aspects of truth, had led 
Professor Campbell, yet does not find the first count in the 
libel proved. This was lost by a vote 21 to 13, and the Pro- 
fessor was accordingly held guilty on the first count. 

In the discussion onthe second point Dr. MaeViecar 
said that he had difficulty in following Professor Camp- 
bell’s address, and asked the professor whether he really 
does not believe in the God of the Old Testament. To 
which he replied: ‘Yes, Ido believe in the God of the 
Old Testament.’”’ Then to the next question; ‘‘ Do you be- 
lieve in the God of the Old Testament as a smiter ?” the 
answer was: “I do not believe that he smites immediate- 
ly.” Then followed more discussion in regard to the 
topic, different passages of Scripture being quoted. Dif- 
ferent students, who had been under Professor Campbell, 
declared that they had never heard a sentence impugning 
the inspiration of the Bible. Still, as one said, as the 
lecture was declared by him to be the result of twenty-five 
years’ study, there could be no doubt as to his views, and 
second count must be considered proven. 

A motion to this effect was put and carried by a vote of 
27 yeas to2 nays. Professor Campbell then gave notice 
that he would appeal to the Synod of Montreal and Ottawa, 
which meets at Carleton Place in May of next year, A 
committee was then appointed to formulate answers to 
Professor Campbell’s reasons for appeal. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 





THE fall term of Lane Seminary opened week before 
last, with nine students in attendance. Two more arrived 
the next day, and four or five more were expected, so that 
the whole number will not be less than fifteen. The open 
ing address by Dr. Morris was postponed on account of 
his illness, but a number of pleasant, informal addresses 
were made by the Rev. A. F. Bishop, the Rev. Mr. Manss, 
of the English Lutheran Church and the Rev. Kempner 
Fullerton, wh» is to give instruction in Hebrew and Greek. 


...» Hungary is represented in this country by two dis- 
tinct races—the Slovaks, who are found mostly in Penn- 
sylvania, and the Magyars, a colony of whom are settled in 
South Norwalk, Conn. The Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society has done considerable in Pennsylvania. 
For the community in South Norwalk appeal was made 
last year for a preacher. A young man from Braddock, 
Penn., was found, and went to Connecticut. During the 
summer work has increased to include the Magyars of 
Bridgeport, and now there are about seventy-five Hanga- 
rians gathered every Tuesday evening in the West End 
Church, the expenses being provided by the Bridgeport 
people. 


.... The Baptists and Free Baptists of Ohio have been 
discussing union at’ the annual meeting of the latter body, 
Delegates from Baptist conventions were received most 
cordially, and there was a free interchange of views. It 
became evident that the chief difficulty was in regard to 
the restriction of the Lord’s Supper, the difference in re 
gard to the doctrines of Free Will and Divine Sovereignty 
being less than formerly. A committee was appointed by 
the body to prepare a report expressive of its views ov the 
question of union and favoring efforts in that direction. 
A committee of seven was also appointed to meet a like 
committee from the regular Baptists, to talk over and, if 
possible, agree upon some basis of union, 


...-Princeton Theological Seminary opened last week 
with an unusually large number of student Special ex- 
ercises were held in connection with the inauguration of 
Prof. William Brenton Greene, Jr., D.D., as Stuart Pro- 
fessor of the Relations between Science and Philosophy 
and the Christian Religion. The charge was given by 
Ebenezer Erskine, D.D., after which Professor Greene gave 
his inaugural on “ The Function of the Reason.” In the 
afternoon occurred the dedication of the new dormitory, 
to be called Hodge Hall. Addresses were made by Dr. J. 
©. Murray, Dr. Willis G. Craig, and Dr. John Hall. Dr. 
Murray’s address was historical, giving a sketch of the 
three dormitory buildings. Dr. Hall spoke of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. L. Stuart, from whose estate came the funds for the new 
dormitory. 


....The statistics presented at the Sunday-school Con- 
vention in St. Louis show that the United States leads, 
with 123,173 Sunday-schools, 1,305,949 teachers and 9,718,422 
scholars; next come Eagland and Wales with 37,201 Sun- 
day-schools, 585,457 teachers and 5,976,557 scholars ; Canada 
with 8,336 schools, 69,521 teachers and 576,064 scholars. 
Finland has 6,853 schools, with 11,554 teachers and 147,134 
scholars: Switzerland, 6,637 schools, 6,916 teachers and 
113,382 scholars ; Scotland, 6,275 schools, 62,994 teachers and 
694,860 scholars ; Germany, 5,400 schools, 34,983 teachers and 
749,736 scholars; Sweden, 5,750 schools, 17,200 teachers and 
242,150 scholars; Australasia, 4,766 schools, 54,211 teachers 
and 586,029 scholars; Lreland, 3,584 schools, 27,740 teach- 
ers and 308,516 scholars; West Indies, 2,185 schools, 
9,673 teachers and 110,233 scholars; Holland, 1,560 schools, 
4,600 teachers and = 163,000 scholars; Fiji Islands, 1,474 
schools, 2,700 teachers and 42,909 scholars , France, 1,450 
schools, 3.800 teachers and 60,099 scholars. These are all 
that have over 1,000 schools. Other countries are in the 
following order: Norway and Central America and Mexi- 
co each 550 schools; Deamark, 506; Italy, 403 ; Newfound- 
land and Labrador, 359; South America, 350; Hawaiian 
Islands, 230; other islands in the Pacific, 210 ; Austria, 212; 
Belgium, 89; Spain, 88; Russia, 83 ; European Turkey, 35; 
Portugal 11, and Greece 4. There no reports from most of 
the foreign mission ficlds—from Africa, India, China, Ja- 
pan, Asiatic Turkey and,Persia, etc. The total given is 
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213,824 schools, 2,216,271 teachers, and 19,855,994 pupils. 
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Biblical Research. 


It is not often the case that Bible students are invited to 

consult a lawyer on questions pertaining to their depart- 
ment; but the researches of Dr. R. Sohm, of the Leipzig 
law faculty, on the polity and organization of the New 
Testament Church are so original and bahnbrechend that 
they have created a sensation in the ranks of those special- 
ly interested in the problems of the earliest Christianity, 
The first volume of his ‘“* Kirchenrecht”’ treats of Dic 
geschichtlichen Grundlagen and aims to demonstrate that 
originally no fixed order, officers and government existed 
in the primitive Church. His central thesis is that ‘the 
idea of a Church polity (Kirchenrecht) is contrary to the 
essence of the Church.’”’ Naturally not a few New Testa- 
ment passages and teachings, especially those speaking of 
bishops, elders, presbyters, deacons, etc., etc., appear in an 
altogether new light. The standpoint taken isa high one, 
the theory being that the spiritual character of the early 
Church, the activity of the Holy Spirit in its midst, the 
supremacy of the law of love in the congregations, did not 
admit of the presence of a distinct church government in 
its management. As an example of new interpretations 
proposed mention may be made here of Sohm’s views on 
the subject of presbyters. On the basis of the New Testa- 
ment passages, aided by the status of affairs as described 
in the First Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians (96 A.D.), 
he concludes that originally presbyters did not occupy a 
particular office in the Church, but only a certain 
vank (Stand), namely, that indicated by their names, 
being those who had been longest in the congrega- 
tion. Again, there were originally in the New Testament 
Church two classes of such elders—namely, those who were 
such in the ordinary sense of the term,and the ‘‘appointed”’ 
elders (1 Clem. 54:2). ‘To the latter were assigned certain 
work in the Church,namely those pertaining to the episco- 
pal functions. The presbyters (elders) were not appointed ; 
the elders who were ‘‘ appointed ” were the bishops. That 
the presbyters did not occupy an office is shown from Phil.1: 
land from the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, and still 
better by the Pastoral Epistles. In the light of such views 
a passage like 1 Tim. 5:17, where it is stated that the elders 
that rule well are to be counted worthy of double honor 
(derAne tiie) receives a new meaning. In the preceding 
verses the Apostle had spoken of widows who were to be 
remembered from the gifts gathered from the congrega- 
tions. Those among the elders who are appointed to work 
in the congregation, especially in teaching, are to receive 
double a widow’s portion. Sohm in not a few instances 
breaks entirely new ground and differs materially from 
such authorities as Harnack, Hilgenfeld, Hatch, Ritschl 
and other writers on the character of original Christisnity 
as depicted in the New Testament. The origin of the 
monarchical episcopacy he dates from the First Epistle of 
Clement to the Corinthians, and he maintains the exist- 
ence of such an office in Rome already at the beginning 
of the second century. In fact, so much is new in his 
masterly researches that studeuts of the New Testament 
and of primitive Christianity will receive a strong im- 
petus even where they cannot subscribe to his views. 
Sohm himself is a thoroughly conservative Christian and 
a better Bible student than many theologians. 


.... Prof. Th. Zahn, of Erlangen, the most learned among 
German conservative New Testament specialists and the 
great opponent of Harnack in regard to the age of the New 
Testament Canon, has published two searching articles on 
the Gospel of Peter, in the Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 
of Munich, Nos. 2 and 3 of the current volume, in which 
he sharply antagonizes many of the views maintained by 
the Berlin schojar, and from him adopted by many others. 
Zabn’s conclusions are in many respects unique, and merit 
a reproduction. Substantially they are these: The Gospel 
of Peter was composed a short time before the establish- 
ment of the sect of the Docetw, which was founded prob- 
ably by Cassianus about the year 170; and the writing thus 
dates from about 140 or 150 A.p. It originated at Antiochia 
in acircle of Christians which was either identical with 
the Oriental school of Valentinus, or was intimately re- 
lated to it. As the Occidental school of Valentinus, in 
addition to the four canonical gospels, which they did not 
cease to use and comment upon, developed also all kinds 
of pretended secret traditions, composed also a fifth gospel, 
but did this probably not till their master had died, call- 
ing it evangelium veritatis,thus the Oriental Valentinians, 
or asect like them at Antiochia,also composed a fifth gospel, 
asthe author of which they claimed Peter,‘‘the first Bishop 
of Antiochia.’”” Without a doubt they aimed by this 
action to oppose the authority hitherto solely enjoyed by 
the canonical gospels. They did not besitate in a number 
of cases tu state exactly the opposite of that contained in 
these. That, however, their object was, as it was that of 
Marcien about the same time, to crowd out the fourth gos- 
pel in particular, does not at all appear. If the author was 
really an adherent of that ‘‘ Anatolian doctrine,’’ men- 
tioned by Clement of Alexandria, it appears from the frag- 
ments preserved by Clement that he failed. The historical 
significance of the Gospel of Peter consists in this, that it 
proves anew that as early asthe year 150 our four gospels 
were alone recognized as canonical and none others. In 
this respect it adds corroborative testimony to the similar 
evidence furnished by the Gospel and the Antitheses of 
Marcien, the statements of Justin if rightly understood, the 
Diatessaron of Tatian and the Histories of the Apostles of 


will be remembered that the language here systematically 
treated for the first time is that found in the inscriptions 
discovered by the German traveler in Southern Arabia some 
two or three years ago, and which furnish the evidence of 
the existence of a Semitic kingdom in that region fully a 
thousand years before Christ. The probabilities are that the 
publications of these finds will call forth a controversy not 
unlike that occasioned by the Hittite question. 


...-Inthe recently published second volume of Kittel’s 
“ Geschichte der Hebréer”’ a number of positions taken by 
the advanced school are, in the name of criticism, antago- 
nized. The Septuagint is not accorded the high place it 
has been given in recent. years in text-critical questions. 
He finds a large historical substratum in the older heroic 
stories of the Hebrews, and strongly insists that when the 
High Priest Hilkiah found the Book of Deuteronomy he 
really did find it, and that it was not written at that pe- 
riod. The historical character of the Reformation of Hez- 
ekiah is vindicated, and the account in 2 Kings 18: 22, 
shows nosign of post-exilic influence. His interpretation 
of Hos. 3: 4, differs considerably from the current expla- 
nation, in that there is no approbation expressed on the 
part of the prophet of the ephod and teraphim used in the 
northern kingdom. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 8TH. 
REDEMPTION IN CHRIST.—RomAns 3: 19-26. 


GOLDEN TEX?T.—Being justified freely by his grace, 
through the redemption which is in Christ Jesus.—Rom. 
$; 24. 

Notes.--In the preceding verses Paul has argued that 
the righteousness, or salvation from sin and punishment, 
by the law, is inefficient. The Gentiles have no law, ex- 
cept that of conscience, and that condemns them, They 
need some other salvation. The Jews, as a mass, are also 
sinners, condemned, notwithstanding their law and sacri- 
fices, by the testimony of their own sacred books, which 
are quoted to show that God condemns them for their 
sins. The Jesson then begins.———‘ T'0 them that are 
under the law.’—These quotations are taken from the 
law, the Jewish Scriptures, and are addressed to the Jews. 
“That every mouth mau be stopped.’—Jew as well 
as Gentile. ———* All the world,”’—Jew as well as Gentile 
condemned, Paul, when he speaks of all, has in view not 
so much both good and bad, but both Jew and Gentile. 
“Through the law cometh the knowledge of sin.”- 
In a sense the law makes the offense. A written law 
makes that sin clear which before was unrecognized,——— 
Let the 2Ist verse be studied from the Revised Version: 
“But now apart from the law a righteousness of God 
hath been manifested.’—A different method of saving 
men from that of the law.—-——‘‘ Witnessed by the 
law and the prophets.”—Which foretold) Christ. ——- 
“Through faith,’ ete.—This new and different right- 
eousness is secured through faith in Jesus Christ. 

—* Freely by his grace.’—This is its difference 
from the law. That was a matter of right; this is a free 
gift, a gift of grace. ———“* Redemption.”’—This is a key- 
word in Paul’s conception of how Christ’s death saves sin- 
ners. He conceives of man as a slave sold tosin and death, 
or as already dead, and Jesus by his blood and death buys 
him, pays the ransom, the redemption, not t> Satan as 
some used to say, but simply by his death redeems him, 
purchases him with his blood, It is not specially the figure 
of a Mosaic sacrifice but of purchased redemption.- 
“A propitiation.”’—The only case in which Paul uses this 
word, which is the usual Greek word for the mercy seat, or 
cover to the ark in the holy of holies, over which was the 
Shekinah. John uses it twice in his first Epistle. It means 
here the occasion of God’s mercy.~-——“ By his blood.’— 
Not “in his blood” as in the Old Version. It is the propiti- 
ation which is by his blood. It ix not here taught that God 
the Father is propitiated.———" T’o show his righteous- 
ness.”’—An occasion and the method whereby God saves 
men, The last part of verse 25 is to be read: “Because of 
the passing over of the sins done aforetime, in the forbear- 
ance of God.’—The idea is, that God has now provided 
this salvation through Christ, and that this he needed to 
do, for he had long delayed, in his forbearance, and wink- 
ing at the ages of sin, to show his righteousness, or general 
and universal method of conquering and forgiving sin ; but 
now, “at this present season,” he has done it, showing 
himself just and saving men by faith in Jesus, 
Instruction.—What Paul says of both Jews and Gentiles 
is true of allof us. We are all sinners; our hearts con- 
demn us ; we have seen God’s law, and judged by it we are 
all condemned. 

The Ten Commandments are enough to condemn us: 
how much more as they are interpreted by Jesus Christ. 

If Jesus has shown how comprehensive is the law and 
how universal the condemnation, he has also manifested a 
way of salvation. He has taught the importance of heart 
righteousness, and the willingness of God to forgive sin. 

Paul is ever dwelling on the importance of the death of 
Jesus, his blood. He conceives of men as utterly lost and 
needing redemption, and that redemption as one which 
must cost the life of the Redeemer. He says elsewhere: 
“Christ redeemed us, bought us out, from the curse of the 














Leucius. A unique importance the Gospel of Peter has 
in thisthat it gives us better testimony than any other 
source of information that the Gospel of John contained 
also chapter 21 and that Mark closed with chapter 16: 8. 


...-An interesting and novel addition to the department 
of biblical philology, is promised in the ‘* Minélo-Sebitische 
Chrestomathic, Grammatik, Bibliographic, Inschriften, 
Glossar,’ by Professor Hommel, of Munich, of which the 
first part is just leaving the press, and the second half 
will appear in full. the whole to cover about 100 pages. It 


law, being made a curse in our behalf” (Gal. 3: 13). 
It isimportant to have a deep sense ofthe heinousness and 
curse of sin. It is necessary to hate it, to try to avoid it. 


A sense of sin is the condition to salvation. A man can- 


not repent until he sees his sin and the loss it involves. 
Where Paul talked about there being no distinction be- 
tween Jew and Gentile in the matter of sin and salvation, 
we must speak of there being no distinction among us, 
between rich and poor, learned and ignorant, churchgoer 
and outsider. 





Christ’s death somehow—we may not fully understand 





ee 
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it—is an exhibition of God’s desire to save the world. It 
shows his way of saving us, his righteousness. It shows 
that he is himself holy and good, that he hates sin, but 
that the sinner may be justified and saved who is only 
willing to accept Jesus as Savior. This faith, this accept- 
ing Jesus as teacher and Savior, is a simple, easy way, 
God’s good, new way, his good news to man. 





Ministerial Vegister. 


BAPTIST. 
BETTS, O. H., Tacony, Penn., resigns. 
BURTON, N.S., Needham, Mass., resigns. 
CLINE, P. A. H., Clinton, accepts call to Port Monmouth, N. J, 
COMFORT, M. B., Perry, accepts call to Ripley, N. Y. 
DELZELL, S. W., Cong., Newton, accepts call to Moosup, Conn, 
LAWSON, GEORGE B., Delhi, N. Y., resigns. 
MALLORY, R. B. R., Mumford, accepts call to Westfield, N. Y, 
MURRAY, A. H., Charlotte, accepts call to Cavendish, Vt. 
STONER, E., Elgin. Ill., called to Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
TERRY, L. W., Lincoln, Neb., called to Des Moines, Ia. 
WALLING, W. A., rec. Sept. 21st, Lower Dublin, Penn. 
WEBB, GEORGE T., Niagara Falls, accepts call to Auburn, N. Y , 
WILCOX, 8S. E., Muscatine, Ia., called to Homer, N. Y. 
wae. FRANK C., Providence, R.1., accepts call to Upland 
enn. ; 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALLING, Horatio, Meth., accepts call to Houghton and Kirk- 
land, Wash. 

BATES, Henry L., Eugene, Ore., resigns. 
BRAY, Wi.itaM L., Rhinelander, Wis., resigns. 
CARLSON, THOMAS A., ord. September 12th, Sidney, N. Y. 
CARSON, J. WILLIAM, Great Bend, Kan., called to Dunlap, Ia. 
CHEADLE, STEPHEN H., N. Yakima, called to Ahtanum, Wash. 


CHITTENDEN, AnbrReEw H., North ch., Providence, R. I., re- 
signs. 


CLARKE, CHARLES F., Machias, Me., called to Whitneyville, 
Conn. 


CRANE, Kenprick H., New London and Rochester, O., resigns, 
DEMOTT, Jacos L., Chepachet, R. I., resigns. 
FOSTER, Guy, ord. September 13th, Ashland, Wis. 


GAY, WILLIAM A., Pres., Mehama, accepts call to Terryville, 
Conn. 


a ‘ASTLE, WILLIAM, Prim. Meth., accepts call to De Smet, 
s.D. 


HARGRAVE, Joun W., Zumbrota, Minn., resigns. 

HARLOW, REUBEN M., Minneiska, called to Park Rapids, Mian. 

HIATT, Casper W., Kalamazoo, Mich., resigns. 

HOUSTON, ALBERT S., Clarion., la, resigns. 

J ee D. Loyp, East Los Angeles, called to Bakersfield, 
Jal. 


MARTIN, Joun T., Hillsboro, I]., accepts call to Anita, Ia. 


McCONAUGHY, Frank, Ahtanum, accepts call to Edmonds 
and Richmond Beach, Wash. 


NELSON, GustaF W., ord. September 4th, Kalama, Wash. 
OSTROM, Oscar, St. Marys, accepts call to Carbondale, Kan. 
PERRY, George H., inst. September Ist, East Rochester, Mass. 
SANDBR6 "1 WILLIAM, Lowell, Me., accepts call to Salmon 


. 


Falls, N 


SAUERMAN, WIL.1iAM E., Stacyville, accepts call to Wayne 
and Hickory Grove la. 


SMITH, Siuas L.. Romeo, Mich., accepts call to Marietta, O. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
BENHAM, DE Wirt, Pittsburg, Penn., called to Rockford, III. 


wong Ae CHARLES M., Negaunee, accepts call to Tecumseh, 
MICH. 


BROWN, W. F.. D.D., Janesville, Wis., resigns. 
BROWN, Pau. W., Merrill, Wis., accepts call to Lyons, Kan. 


CA 7 ra R. A., St. Paul, Minn., accepts call to Detroit 
Mich. 


CORSE ({T, THOMAS, inst. September 19th, South Framingham , 
Miss. 


COTTON, Jxsse L., Slippery Rock, called to Parnassus, Penn. 

one WFOKD, F. Swarrz, Pittsburg, accepts cail to Ridley Park, 
’enn., 

DANNER, J. L., inst. September 12th, Stillwater, Minn. 


ECKELS, MERvVINE J., Bradford, accepts call to W. Arch St. 
ch , Philadelphia, Penn. 


GIBSON, W. P., Erie, accepts call to Evart, Mich. 


GOODMAN, R.S., becomes chaplain of the Soldier's Home, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HAWK, James H1., Carrollton, O., accepts call to Bluffton, Ind. 
HELFRICH, N. C., Plymouth, has removed to Columbus, O. 
KINGSLEY, A. E., rec. recently, Bangor, Me. 


ae DANIEL E., Monticello, [1., accepts call to Michigan City, 
na, 


LOWRY, W. 8., Princeton, Ky., accepts call to Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


MACLACHLAN, JOHN, Buffalo, accepts call to Watkins, N. Y. 


ONION, ‘i Hanna City, IIL, accepts call to Salem and Lime- 
stone, ° 


ROHRABAUGH, D. H., Tower, accepts call to Chatfield, Minn. 
SWAN, F.S., Middleport, called to Conocton, N. Y. 
PARSONS, WILLIS E., Albion, accepts call to Peoria, I. 


WILLIAMS, W. RoLAND, McCormick Theo. Sem., called to 
Columbus Junction, Ia. 


WEST, ALBERT, Hebron and Mount Olivet, Penn., resigns. 
WOODS, JouNn, St. Paul, Minn., accepts call to Ludington, Mich. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


AVIRETT, J.B., Waterville, N. Y., resigns. 


BALLEY, frepertck W., Worcester, Mass., accepts call to New 
Haven, Conn. 


CLARE, WILLIAM B., Cortland, accepts call to Seneca Falls, 


HAYES, W. E., Springfield, accepts call to Wellesley, Mass. 
McKIM, Hasverr, Navesink, N. J.. withdraws his resignation. 
MORAN, Ven. Archdeacon, accepts rectorship, Elkridge, Md. 


PETERS, Joun, P., Ph.D., resigns professorship in the Univer- 
sity of Penn. 


i Saeam, North Andover, accepts call to Canton, 
Mass. 


WALKER, Wo. Bogert, Bennington, Vt., resigns. 

WEST, GreorGE W., Providence, R. I., accepts call to Manville, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

BATES, A. R., Ref. Epis., Scranton, Penn., resigns. 


BRODLIN, J. A., Luth., Negaunee, Mich., accepts cal! to Michi- 
gan City, Ind. 


EDGAR, W. J. B., United Pres., inst, Sept. 19th, First ch., Phil- 
adelphia. Penn. 


GERDSEN, HERMAN A., Moravian, Lebanon, Penn., accepts call 
to New York, N. Y. 


HAGEN, Ernest F., Moravian, Edgewater, N. Y., accepts call to 
Lebanon, Penn. 


HALLENBECK, EDWIN F., Ref. Dutch, Brooklyn, N. Y., re- 
signs, 


FIELDS, C. H., Cumh. Pres., Paducah, Ky., resigns. 
NESBIT, J. P., United Pres., ord. and inst. recently, La Prairie, 


OHSLUND, N., Luth., Clear Lake, Minn., resigns. 
SWEET, Joan, Thurston, Me., resigns. 





WALOKH, A. F., Univ., accepts call to Attleboro, Mass. 
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School and College. 


A GERMAN UNIVERSITY FESTIVAL. 


BY PROF, A. C. ARMSTRONG, JR. 





THE University of Erlangen, the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of whose founding was celebrated on August 
ist, holds an intermediate position among the universities 
of Germany. Situated in northern Bavaria, in that por- 
tion of the kingdom which first came under the dominion 
of the Bavarian crown after the beginning of the present 
century, it is made by its very locality a link between the 
universities of the North and those of the South; while its 
confessional relations as the Protestant university of a 
country predominantly Catholic accentuate the character- 
istics which it derives from its local position. In fact Er- 
langen not only provides a center of learning for the Bava- 
rian Protestants, but even unites in its teaching force the 
two principal denominations into which Continental Prot- 
estantism historically divided. The regular members of 
its theological faculty are, of course, Lutheran by affilia- 
tion, but one professor extraordinarius, Dr. Miiller, was 
chosen especially for his Reformed opinions, holding 
hischair on a foundation created for the theological in- 
struction of Bavarian students of the Reformed Confes- 
sion. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Erlangen is dis- 
tinguished solely by its theological characteristics; for 
tho theology has from the first been prominent in its history 
and tho the theological faculty has once and again played 
a foremost part in its scientific progress, the other facul- 
ties, especially in later times, have been far from lagging 
behind. Medicine has flourished almost or quite as much 
as theology ; law had distinguished representatives among 
the earliest professors a century anda half ago, and, if one 
might judge from the applause which greeted the honor 
bestowed on members of the legal faculty, has lost neither 
its popularity nor its prestige to-day, and the philosophical 
faculty, which at the foundation of the institution played 
a ludicrously inadequate part at least in numbers, has 
borne its full share in the more recent advance of the uni- 
versity. This later progress has,moreover, been very great. 
Founded in 1743 by the Margrave of Bayreuth, whose con- 
sort, the favorite sister of Frederick the Great, honored the 
foundation ceremonies by participation in the intellectual 
exercises of the occasion, the university numbered shortly 
after its establishment eighteen professors and about 
ninety students. Then followed a time of growth and in- 
tellectual activity which continued with but one inter- 
ruption until the prosperity was checked by the disorder 
of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars. After 
the transfer of the country to Bavaria in 1810, the institu- 
tion recovered from its depression; but this recovery was in 
turn succeeded by a new period of disaster, so that in the 
early sixties the number of the students and the reputation 
of the university had both fallen below the standards of 
earlier years. In the last generation, however, the growth 
in numbers and prestige alike has been marked ; and dur_ 
ing the last semester the enrollment reached over eleven 
hundred names, while Erlangen itself has an honorable 
place among the universities of the Fatherland. 

The first of August, the exact anniversary of the foun- 
dation, was the chief day of the Fest; but in yood old Ger- 
man style the celebration was introduced on the evening 
before the first by a grand Commers. This Commers had 
been arranged by the town of Erlangen in honor of the 
university, and so it brought ‘‘ town and gown’’ together 
in pleasant sociability. A portion of the square in front 
of the university library and surrounding the statue of the 
founder of the university, had been marked off by parti- 
tions decked with garlands, and the inclosure, like the 
buildings fronting on the square itself, brilliantly illumi- 
nated. Within sat the university officials, the town mag- 
istrates, the invited guests, and the students in friendly 
array; for the time the distinction between student and 
Philister was forgotten, as also the rivalry of the various 
student organizations among chemselves. Song and 
speech, toast and Salamander followed one another in 
pleasing variety. 

In spite of the traditional disbelief in the quality of 
German eloquence, it must be said that the speakers at this 
festival attained a very high level of success, while some 
made addresses of marked brilliancy. It was notable, also, 
that the successful speeches came not from the representa- 
tives of any one class in particular, but from all. 

The morning of the principal day of the Fest broke 
threatening, but for the time-being fair, and nine o’clock 
Saw us assembled in the senate room of the university, 
with the students already formed outside to escort us to 
the church for the opening ceremonies of the day. As we 
left the building for the church we made a brave show. 
First came the students according to their societies and 
Corps, their leaders in gala attire, and the banner of each 
Organization carried proudly at its head. Next in order 
marched the headles, scarcely distinguishable with their 
sowns and staffs from the most learned and most deco- 
rated of us all. Following the beadles were the visiting 
university delegations, the undelegated representatives of 
foreign universities, the town authorities, the military 
deputations, and the faculty cf the Friedricho-Aleran- 
drina itself. This, amid all the color and adornment, 
easily outstripped its brethren and its guests. The black 
_— theologians, ittis true, was relieved for foreign eyes 
; lefly by the quaintness of collar and of cap, but the 
— scarlet of the legal faculty and the green of the doc- 
ae = so through the list, added to the medieval char- 
dette ee whole array, made the faculty quite the most 
aan i ject in the procession, made it more brilliant 
a ~ the officers in their bright uniforms and than 

heen tee — who rejoiced in court dress. Quite 
pac : ‘hree representatives of English-speaking 
the aeons es wo Anglican clergymen from Camoridgs and 
»Cladin dismal civilian black, took their places 





at the end of the visiting professors, rejoicing only that, in 
their persons as well as in those of the more famous 
Ehrengiste, learning for once outranked war in Ger- 
many, and grateful for the courtesy which had allotted 
them so honorable a position in the train, tho they 
were only chance visitors and not formally delegated 
guests. 

After we had reached the church, and the Bavarian 
Cultus Minister, representing the roval Government,accom- 
panied by the Pro-Rector of the university had taken his 
seat in the chancel, the services commenced with the sing- 
ing of the 100th Psalm as an anthem by the choir. The 
sermon of the day was preached by Professor Caspari, 
dean of the theological faculty and preacher to the uni- 
versity. Taking for his text the first petition of the Lord's 
Prayer, Dr. Caspari addressed the assembly in words full 
of reverent meaning, but which, it seemed possible, might 
fail tocommand the assent of some among those who heard 
them. ‘Every good and every perfect gift cometh from 
above’”’ was, in fact, his proper theme. Learning, like all 
things else, is sacred, and has its part to play in the hal- 
lowing of God’s name, no matter how far removed it 
apparently may be from direct religious interests. Nay, 
further, that alone is the highest learning, the true science, 
which is conscious of its dependence on God and its refer- 
ence to him, while the scholar who fails of this conscious- 
ness fails also to realize the full measure of his vocation. 
This, at the very least, is evident forthe moral and practi- 
cal sides of science. The student should gain moral as well 
as intellectual development from his university career; 
in the future as in the past science is to walk hand in 
hand with life, is to relieve man’s suffering, to provide for 
his well-being, to uplift him, and to ennoble him in so far 
asitis givenit todo. Finally, following the custom ob- 
served at the foundation ceremonies of the university, the 
preacher concluded with a direct exhortation to the student 
body, and the services ended with a chore]. 

After church the procession re-formed and proceeded to 
the Aula for the intellectual culmination of the festival. 
The Pro-Rector Magnificus, Professor Dr. Striimpell of the 
medical faculty (the Prince Regent of the Kingdom being 
the honorary Rector Magnificentissimus), began the exer- 
cises with a sketch of the university, especially of its 
founding and its early years. ‘Then the deans of the sev- 
eral faculties in turn mounted the rostrum,and in sonorous 
Latin proclaimed the virtues and services of the distin- 
guished scholars whose honorary doctorates it was their 
privilege to announce. For the most part these were 
awarded to German savants; but among them we foreign- 
ers were interested to note the names of Mr. Huxley and 
Lord Rayleigh, from England, as well as of our own Pro- 
fessor Gibbs, of New Haven, while Professor Doubsée, the 
Paris geologist, represented French science, and King 
Oscar of Sweden stood forthe countries of the North. 
Following the promotions came the congratulatory ad- 
dresses of visiting delegations, till at length the ceremo- 
nies of the morning were brought toaclose by some verses 
of the national hymn, in acknowledgment of the foster- 
ing care extended to the university by the royal Govern- 
ment. 

Three o’clock in the afternoon was the hour appointed 
for the more material portion of the Fest, for the Festess- 
en, that is, or university dinner, which was to be the last 
of the more formal proceedings. Foran American accus- 
tomed to commencement dinners at home this feast had 
many surprises in store. Passing over the excellence of the 
dinner itself, which would have done credit to the caterers of 
our larger cities, not to speak of those of the small universi- 
ty towns, it was remarkable how novel the manner of din- 
ing proved in our eyes. We sat down shortly after threein 
the afternoon; at eight in the evening we were still eating 
and drinking and smoking and talking, the courses of an 
irreproachable cuisine having followed one another at an 
average interval of three-quarters of an hour, with 
speeches and toasts ad infinitum sandwiched in between. 
After the soup came the Pro-Rector’s toast: after the 


fish, the toast to the Cultus Minister; after three 
or four courses, the beginning of the informal 
honors, with not a_ sign of impatience, until one 


distinguished member of the legal faculty commenced to 
speak for the second time, when some slight mutterings of 
discontent arose, only to be conquered immediately by the 
acceptable character of the remarks themselves. Amid all 
speaking, however, as throughout the addresses of the 
morning, ran many notes familiar to the ear of the Ameri- 
can university man, many echoes and reminders of similar 
festivals athome. There was the accentuation of the ad- 
vantages which the smaller university enjoys over its 
larger sisters; the good-fellowship of university life, the 
close intercourse of professors and students, the quiet in- 
tellectual labor. There was again the tradition of the 
wonderful beauty of the academic surroundings, in this 
case dating from the Spanish Ambassador of the eighteenth 
century at the Court of Bayreuth, who, having visited 
Erlangen, could not tear himself away untila full week 
had passed, and who declared that the town was the most 
beautiful of German cities—tho truth compels the qualifi- 
cation that references to this able diplomat were received 
by the assembly witha kindly smile. A slight smile of 
recollection, also, marked the faces of the younger guests at 
the mention of the pleasant relations existing between the 
university and town ; yet here it was evident that, despite 
old memories of student days, the real solidarity of town 
and gown was recognized by both the parties. 

At eight our kindly host, Professor Falckenberg, of 
the philosophical faculty, advised us that it was time to 
make ready for what was still before us. So, proceeding to 
our stopping place, we prepared to view the student’s 
torchlight procession of the evening as well as for our de- 
parture in the early morning, since we could not wait for 
the Frijhschoppen which was to bring the citizens and the 
students, the ladies and the sterner sex together for an ap- 
propriate ending of the Fest. 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 





Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of ** Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for ali volumes received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 


PERCY GARDNER'S NEW CHAPTERS IN 
GREEK HISTORY.* 


BY RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, 
DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS. 








THE work published under this striking title, in ex- 
planation of which the author says in his preface, “It 
will, of course, be understood that the New Chapters are 
not the chapters of this book, but the chapters which 
have been opened to us at Mycenz, at Olympia and in 
the other scenes of recent researches,” is one of the 
notable books of the year 1892. 

One might be tempted to call it a great book. But be- 
ing on our guard against bestowing this title too lavishly, 
we may remember, in the first place, that we have here 
for the most part merely an attempt to gather up the sub- 
stance of articles contributed to archeological periodic- 
als, like the Mittheilungen des deutschen Archwolog- 
ischen Institutes zu Athen, the Bulletin de Correspond- 
ence Hellenique, the Journal of Hellenic Studies and the 
American Journal of Archeology, by specialists in this 
line of work, and to lay the result before the general 
public, The author says: ‘I have written not for 
archeologists but for the ordinary educated reader”; 
and in the second place that a book touching on so many 
topics must needs be somewhat desultory, and fail of 
that deep impression made by one that is developed out 
of some great central theme, 

But what the nature of the subject treated demanded, 
cannot be made to derogate from the merits of the 
writer who has treated his topics with a tact and judg- 
ment—in short, with a ‘‘ historic sense” that is rarely ex- 
celled. 

It happens that this book appears as the last of three 
books which have appeared in the space of about two 
years, all, if not covering exactly the same field, yet 
springing from the same natural desire to tell the general 
English-speaking public something of the wonderful 
discoveries in Greek archeology made since Schliemann 
opened up Troy and Mycenw some twenty years ago. 
But whatever the merits of Dyer’s ‘‘ Gods in Greece” or 
of Diehl’s ** Excursions Archéologiques en Grece,” travs- 
lated into English by Miss Perkins (reviewed in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT of May 25th, 1893), they by no means rendered 
the present work superfluous. It may be added that a 
very large part of this had already appeared in the form 
of magazine articles before the others had been pub- 
lished. But the question of priority, if raised, could 
not easily be settled. The earlier books also were several 
years in forming, growing out of lectures delivered from 
professors’ chairs or to popular audiences. 

Without entering into the question of the relative ex- 
cellence of these three books, where they touch upon 
the same ground, we may better felicitate ourselves at 
least first of all on those chapters in which Professor 
Gardner has ranged outside the field chosen by either of 
the other writers. And here one might often wonder 
why this or that topic was chosen to the exclusion of 
some other, did not one reflect that a book which grows 
out of magazine articles often shows the author at the 
time of publication bound by what he has already done. 
If, as stated in the preface, Delos is not treated of, be- 
cause of Professor Jebb's paper in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, and Icoria and Paphos are passed over because 
Dyer has already treated of them in the ‘Gods of 
Greece,” why then treat of Epidaurus and Eleusis, 
which are also covered by Dyer? But there is very little 
reason to find fault with the author’s selection of topics 
except, perhaps, in the case of Delos, which gives an 
unfortunate appearance of incompleteness to a work 
with such a title and such an object. 

The first chapter, entitled ‘‘ The Verification of Ancient 
History,” is one in which the author appears in some re- 
spects at his very best. Wecan hardly forbear to quote 
the following description of the skepticism into which 
students of ancient history are prone to fall : 

“A considerable part of our account of ancient history 
rests on the word of such writers as Diodorus and Justin, 
who follow authorities no longer extant, and whose judg- 
ment is worth next to nothing. When Diodorus contra- 
dicts Thucydides, we lightly set him aside, but when he 
contradicts no one, because no one else mentions the par- 
ticular event of which he is speaking, then in the absence 
of any direct counter-evidence, we are disposed to accept 
his statements. Perhaps we cannot help doing so; but if 
the woof of ancient history contains such patchings, how 
can it hold together ? Hence, to many students 
the pursuit of ancient history is a gradual education in 
skepticism. They begin by despising Diodorus, and go on 
to doubting Herodotus, until they proceed to have very 
grave doubts about many things in Thucydides. And if 
there comes a reaction, it is only the reaction which is the 
natural fruit of that extreme skepticism which is always 
conservative. Men do not learn to believe in the ancient 
writers more, but they begin more and more to doubt 
* NEw CHAPTERS IN GREEK HisToRY. HISTORICAL RESULTS OF RE- 
CENT EXCAVATIONS IN GREECE AND ASIA MINOR. By Percy GARD- 
NER, M.A., Litt. D., Lincoln and Merton Professor of Classical Arche- 
ology and Art, Oxford; Late Disney Professor of Archeology, Cam- 


bridge. With Illastrations. Pp. x, 459. London: John Murray, Albe- 
marle Street. 1892. 
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whether certainty is attainable in ancient 
history at all. Abandoning all hope of 
reaching actual fact, they become con 
tent to learn what was believed by this 
or that party, this or that historian. They 
take the statements of ancient writers with 
a grain of salt; but they do not attempt a 
really searching criticism of those state- 
ments, because they regard such criticism 
as an attempt to measure distances with an 
elastic thread or to rule lines with a rod of 
pith.” 

Out of this slough of despond the author 
then proceeds to point out a via dura 
which may be traveled by diligent and 
conscientious use of the following tests : 
(1) geographic fact, (2) inscriptions, (3) 
works of art, and (4) coins. 

The chapter on -‘* Recent Discoveries 
and the Homeric Poems” gathers up the 
ripened fruit of the long period of reflec- 
tion upon the finds of Hissarlik, Tiryns, 
Mycenae, and the islands, with a reference 
to the date and circumstances of the com- 
position of the Homeric poems. The posi- 
tion maintained is that the poets who 
wrote 
“‘most of the Homeric poems were speak- 
ing of a past that lay some distance behind 
them. 
age (such 


The art of the great Achwan 
as that on the sword blades 
found at Mycenw) they probably knew by 
tradition and by survival; while perhaps 
theart of their contemporaries was rather 


like that of the Dipylon vases; or, at all 
events, a degraded descendant of the 


Achwan.”’ 

Such exagyerated astonishment as the 
Homeric works of 
art would be out of place if the poems 
were composed at the time when the 
works of art found at Mycenie were actu- 
ally being produced, The Homeric poets 
in other matters also, as well as in those of 
‘art, leve to live in the past. The absence 
of horseback riding and of the eating of 
boited meat are instances in point. The 
author says : 


poems express over 


“It is unlikely that any of these customs 
were foreign tothe Greeks of the ninth and 
eighth centuries ; but they were kept out of 
their epic poems on thesame principle on 
which a writer of pastoral idyls in our 
day would avoid the mention of the tele- 
yraph or telephone.” 


The chapter that one would be most 
surprised to find in the list is perhaps the 
last, on ** The Successors of Alexander 
and Greek Civilization in the East.” But, 
after reading it through, the reader will 
be more than satisfied with the author's 
justification for inserting it, viz. : 

“The desire to call more general attention 
to a period of history with regard to which 
the general level of knowledge is very low 
and yet which is remarkably full of in 
struction for modern times.” 

This Hellenistic civilization has heen 
well delineated by the master hand of 
Droysen; and yet we like to see it also 
with the eyes of the man who can go just- 
ly characterize its spirit asin the follow- 
ing : 

“Tt is often observed that the ancient 
Greeks were more modern than our own 
ancestors of the Middle Ages. But it is 
less generally recognized how far more 
modern than the Greeks of Pericles were 
the Greeks of Aratus. Thousands 
of Greeks, when they found the best and 
noblest of the Asiatics differing trom their 
own traditional views of morality, must 
have hastily leaped to the conclusion that 
morality is a matter of pure convention; 
that right and wrong vary in different 
countries, and exist in the fancies of men 
rather than in the relations of things. 
There is but a step from the belief that all 
religions are true, to the belief that all re- 
ligions are false, and in philosophy as in 
religion, the experience of mankind may 
lead either to large-minded toleration or 
to complete skepticism. When a 
nation, standing on a hizh level of civili 
zation, suddenly fecls a lightening of the 
material cares of life, the energy of feelings 
no longer required in the daily struggle is 
turned inte more fanciful channels, and 


goes out toward the distant and the 
imagined. And the introduction of imayi- 


nation makes good men better and bad 
men worse, so that the extremes of moral- 
ity are further apart than in 
times.”’ 


simpler 


A bountiful supply of illustrations follow 
this latter passage. 

It is the justness of Professor Gardner's 
judgments that makes his work equally 








valuable even on the gtound Where he 
runs parallel with the two predecessors 
mentioned above. He never strives to 
make a striking picture, but all his en- 
deavor is for a faithful likeness. 

Two of the most important excavations 
on Greek soil—perhaps the two most im- 
portant—have been the laying bare of the 
Altis of Olympia and of the rock of the 
Acropolis at Athens. The results of these 
undertakings are so conspicuous that a 
plain, unvarnished tale seems about all that 
is needed to setthem forth. In Olympia 
we now lay our hand on the pulse of the 
Greek race. In Athens we see a blooming 
period of art inthe time of Peisistratus. 
Professor Gardner does not fall below his 
high opportunity here. But when he 
speaks of the whole lot of female statues 
discovered near the Erechtheum as ‘ hav- 
ing nothing individual about them,” he 
seems not to have observed them all close- 
ly enough. Inthe chapter on Olympia he 
appears to infer with too great confi- 
dence from the great antiquity of the old 
temple, known in Pausanias’s time as the 
Herwum, that the worship of Hera at 
Olympia was as old as, if not older than 
that of Zeus. Here isa case where, if 
ever, he might have taken counsel of 
Dorpfeld whose judgment he praises with- 
out stint in another part of his book. 
Dorpfeld is very uch at home in Olympia, 
Now fera jong time he has maintained 
that, as it is inconceivable that Hera was 
ever the principal divinity at Olympia, this 
old temple was a joint temple of Zeus and 
Hera, Zeus being the chief object of wor- 
ship. But when Zeus got his grand new 
temple after the Persian wars, the old one 
was relegated to Hera. Of course even 
Dorpfeld is not infallible, but his view 
might well have been mentioned. 

It is, however, an ungrateful task to 
point out minor defects in such a noble 
book, One would much rather quote and 
praise. But before bringing this notice to 
an end it may be well to express the opin- 
ion that the author will in the future, as 
has been the case in the past, find few 
converts to his theory that the shaft 
graves on the Acropolis at Mycenw are 
more recent than the beehive tombs be- 
low it, certainly not on the strength of 
the arguments which he adduces to sup- 
port that opinion. We may also express 
surprise that he could say : 

“The Iiad seems to fall from the clouds ; 
none can clearly see why it begins where it 
does, and why it ends where it does.” 
our noble [liad has 
suffered, it has generally passed as a fine 
example of a complete epic subject. 

Were the book provided with an alpha- 
betical index, its value as a book of refer- 
ence, and it will surely have to serve as 
such, would be greatly increased. Let us 
cry for such indexes until every good book 
shall have them. 


Whatever padding 


OO 


Social Struggles, A Novel. By Hjalmar 
Hjorth Boyesen. (New York: Charles Scrib 
ner’s Sons. $1.25.) With the purpose of 
writing an American society novel, and 
with Mr. Howells’s manner and method in 
view, Mr. Boyesen has succeeded, to a de- 
xree, in producing a disagreeable and com- 
monplace piece of work. Quite missing 
Mr. Howells’s charm of style, and striking 
with a heavy and awkward hand upon the 
more easily imitated vulgarity of diction 
which is the latest fad of the ‘realists,’ 
Mr. Boyesen has further succeeded in mak- 
ing his novel appear even cruder and coarser 
than it really is. Here is the first sentence 
on page | of Social Struggles: 





“The Bulkleys had originated in Massachu- 
setts; but they belonged to those strata of soci- 
ety whose antecedents remain unchronicled.” 
Of course we know what is to follow. An- 
other ‘Silas Lapham,” but in secondhand 
clothing and endowed with much less of 
genuine American human nature than 
blessed the first one, arises before us. We 
had suspected from what Mr. Boyesen had 
been saying in certain essays on “ realism ”’ 
that the author of “Ilka on the Hill-Top” 
looked with longing eyes over into the lit- 
erary closes of the ‘ scientifico-analytico- 
commonplace”? school of fiction; but we 
acknowledge that. he has surprised us. 
These Social Struggles of his are desperate, 
and they.are reckless of consequences in 
their spirit. The saying that a new convert 
is always an extreme and merciless zealot 
issustained by proof in Mr. Boycsen’s book. 





ple, sweet and singularly touching ro- 
mances, now revels in literary coarseness 
and in the baldest of unromantic common- 
place. Let us snateh at random from his 
pages a few examples of literary art pre- 
sumably far better than Sir Walter Scott’s: 

“Mrs. Bulkley had engaged a well-known ar- 

tist (who had won his most profitable laurels in 
decorating the Vanderbilt mansions), and had 
given him carte blanche.” 
(We pause to inquire if it is in exquisite 
realistic taste to use the name of a well- 
known contemporary New York family» 
with just this freedom in a novel of New 
York social life. Perhaps itis.) But to the 
examples : 

“It was as if his cowed spirit lifted its head 

tentatively in this exaggerated mirth, findinga 
grateful outlet for its rebellion.” 
(Would it be just as well to write: ‘‘ It was 
as if his browbeaten imagination raised its 
bristles and showed its tusks, champing at 
thought of simplicity and strength of ex- 
pression’? Wedo not know.) Againt 

* For the same treason that she preferred trag- 
edy t0 comedy, and wept copiously (tho not with- 
out a lugubrious zest) at fictitious misery.” 
(Might a professor of English advise his 
class to note this “lugubrious gest? as a 
memorable phrase 7) 

“The Germans [reniarks Mr.  Boyesen] 

have an adjective, schwiérmerisch, for which 
we have no equivalent in English, because we 
have not the quality which the word repre- 
sents.”’ ' 
Then after a long and learned paraphrase 
of the word he tells tts that Maud Bulkley 
wask vaguely schiviirmerisch or psucdo- 
schwirmerisch, but yet: not really schwétr- 
merisch, Of Maud’s sister Sally he says; 

“She was tall, straight-backed, and had that 

general build which between thirty and forty 
developsinto a pleasant embonpoint.” 
Nobody save a new convert to analytical 
realism would dream of introducing into the 
sume story two sisters, one of them almost 
schwamerisch, and the other doomed, sooner 
or later to cmbonpoint. But Mr. Boyesen 
makes sure that he is not to be thought a 
«a weak and foolish romancer like Scott. 
After describing his family of social strug- 
glers, he adds in a distinct and almost over- 
emphatic paragraph ; 

“This is avery uninteresting household, you 
will say, without the least possibility of roman- 
tic developments. Granted, But it is the kind 
of household you are likely to meet with any 
day among the new millionaires who have come 
to New York to spend their Western millions. 


Such as they are you will have to put up with 
them.” 


After all of these uninteresting people- 
have been introduced to the reader, Mr. 
Boyesen lets them begin the momentous 
social struggles which run through just 
200 pages. Meantime people in the book 
are in the habit of retiring ‘‘inte an ada- 
mantine sbell of sulky reserve,” or of 
“wriggling out of” a betrothal, or of dis- 
covering “an unwonted animation and 
gratified vanity under the smiles of the 
beautiful divorcée,” and finally it is said 
of Maud that—‘‘It had long been her ar- 
dent desire to bring about a rapproche- 
ment between her ex-fiancé and her sister.” 
Moreover we find “dim perceptions” that 
“gnaw at the heart roots’ of these people 
who meet this one or that one “in the 
higher regions of himself,’ and thereupon 
ensues a ** mind-dwarfing, soul-crippling 
competition in futile vanities, unelevated 
by inspiring ideas.’”? We have the greatest 
respect for Mr. Boyesen’s genius, and we 
sincerely admire his simplest, truest: and 
best stories. It is a distinct matter of re- 
gret to find him wasting his mature pow- 
ers in trying to change over from natural- 
ness to abject imitation. Just as certainly 
as he persists in the course now fascinating 
him he will fail to reach the best goal. No 
man ever deliberately and self-consciously 
took another man’s art for his arbitrary 
pattern without losing about all that is 
individual and valuable in his own genius. 
He has beautiful artistic power in the field 
of simple, natural fiction; the quicker he 
turns about and takes it up again the ear- 
her will come the full triumph which we 
sincerely wish for him, The true realism 
is that which comes of actual knowledge 
and experience of life filtered through the 
imagination, Evidently Mr. Boyesen lacks 
the actual knowledge and experience of a 
millionaire’s social struggles, and besides he 
willfully snubs his own imagination. 


Dictionary of Quotations from Ancient 
and Modern Sources. Selected and com- 
piled by the Rev. James Wood, editor of 
* Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary.” (Freder- 
ick Warne & Co., London and New York. 
$2.50.) We capture as soon as possible every 
honestly made dictionary of this class and 
carry it off for the reference shelf which is 


He who erstwhile wrote delightfully sim- i our best substitute for an infallible mem- 








ory. The author’s problem in such a book 
is, of course, an impossible one. He cannot 
expect to bring together in any one collec. 
tion exactly the citations another author 
may bein want of. Theart of using such 
books is to have a great many of them. 
For this reason we welcome every honest 
addition to the list. By this we mean every 
carefully made addition which contains an 
original selection collected by the author 
from original sources and not a mere com- 
pilation from other works. Mere compila- 
tions are useless; they add nothing to 
those previously existing; a new and 
fresh work, like Mr. Wood’s, adds a great 
deal. He has collected good,quotable matter 
which has not been putin a dictionary be- 
fore. His collection is not intended to be 
exhaustive in any department. He is rather 
chary of proverbs, for example, and does 
not deal largely in poetry. His volume,how: 
ever, contains new and useful matter in 
these lines, besides mottoes,maxims, phrases, 
and all sorts of pithy, pointed and aphoristic 
sayings and sentences, ‘he matter in the 
book is presented substantially twice, or at 
least in two different systems of indexing, 
first in the general alphabetical ordet of the 
first word in thé citation and next ina very 
full topieal indéx in which the leading 
word or topical word in the citation leads 
off in the index. ‘he reader has, therefore, 
the advantage of searching for what he 
wants on two clues, the alphabetical and 
the topical. The volume is said to contain 
30,000 references, ancient and modern, Ger- 
man, English and French. The Shakes- 
peare citations are definite. The book 
would certainly be more useful and proba- 
bly more accurate if all the citations were, 
as for example “ All men h:ve their price ” 
which is put down ‘* Anon,” is probably 
from Walpole who we believe put it ‘Every 
man has his price.”’ 








> 
LITERARY NOTES, 


In the October number Current  Lit- 
erature begins a new department, ‘The 
World of Religious Thought.” 


....Archdeacon Farrar is to follow up his 
“Ten Commandments’? with a volume on 
the Lord’s Prayer, published this month by 
Thomas Whittaker, at the Bible House, 


.... The Woman’s C. 'T. U. are publishing 
in Mrs. Youmans’s Campaign Echoes a vol 
ume which promises to be exteedingly tise- 
fuland of which they expect great things. 


....The World’s Fair edition of The Cos- 
mopolitan has already reached a total sale 
of 211,000 copies, a marvelous example of 
what a low price and splendid illustration 
can do for a magazine. 


....Among the more striking papers in 
The Popular Science Monthly for October 
are ‘Electricity at the World’s Fair,” by 
C.M. Luvgren, and ‘‘ Household Arts at 
the World’s Fair,” by F. A. Fernald. 


....In the next issue of The Young Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Frank Stockton is to tell 
“How I Wrote ‘The Lady or the Tiger?” 
what came of it and of the correct solution 
of the famousenigma, We shall await with 
interest the new obscurity Mr. Stockton’s 
solution will give to his favorite mystery. 


...-The Educational Review, for Octo- 
ber, contains a striking paper by Gabriel 
Compayré, president of the French educa- 
tional delegation to the World’s Fair and 
the most distinguished writer on education 
now living in France. He expresses with 
French grace and vivacity a very flattering 
opinion of the Educational congress. 


....The striking number in the October 
Century is the diary of the Secretary of 
Rear-Admiral Sir George Cockburn, of the 
“Northumberland,” on which Napoleon 
was taken to St. Helena. The opinion as- 
cribed to Napoleon that night and treach- 
ery completed his ruin at Waterloo must, 
however, be remanded to the limbo of irre- 
sponsible talk. 


.... Among the leading papers in the Oc- 
tober Atlantic we note “The Isthmus and 
Sea Power,” by Captain Mahan, U. S. N.3 
“The Gothenburg System in America,” by 
E.R. L. Gould; and a judicial review of 
“The Hayes-Tilden Electoral Commission,” 
by Prof. James Monroe,of Oberlin. Professor 
Hoppin’s “ Old England: Its Scenery, Art 
and People,” is now in the twelfth edition. 


<*An Unknown Heroine,” a story 
founded on an episode of the late War 10 
the Shenandoah valley, and written by the 
Hon. L. E. Chittenden, will be published 
immediately by Richmond, Croscup & Co., 
of this city. It is said to be a work of much 
interest, and to promise to raise the repu- 
tation the author has already wow by his 
“ Recollections of Presideut Lincoln and 
his Administration,” 
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....McClure’s Magazine for October de- 
votes special attention to the Hon. T. B. 
Reed and Lord Dunraven. Of the former 
it tells us that Balzac is his one tremendous 
admiration ; and that ‘‘ The Fear of Death” 
was the subject of his first oration, delivered 
thirty-three yearsago. Of that genial Irish 
gentleman and sportsman, Lord Dunraven, 
it says that he is an old newspaper corre- 
spondent, and that he hunted with Buffalo 
Bill. 


..The American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Station B, Philadelphia, 
are publishing some works of especial value 
to readers interested in sociological ques- 
tions, as, for example, ‘‘The Relation of 
Economic Study to Charity,” by Prof. 
James Mavor, of Toronto, *‘The Progress of 
Kconomic Ideas in France,” by Maurice 
Block, one of the first French economists. 
The same firm are publishing, especially for 
professional readers, ‘‘Criminology,” by 
Arthur MacDonald, of the United States 
Bureau of Education and Specialist in Edu- 
cation, as related to the abnormal and 
weakling classes. 


..Mrs. Burnett is soon to publish 
through the Scribners a unique study of 
child life, ‘‘ The One I Knew Best of All.” 
The same publishers are bringing out a new 
illustrated edition for the holidays of Thos. 
Nelson Page’s ‘‘ Meh Lady,” in the style of 
“Marse Chan”? last year. Mrs. Karle is 
publishing a new work in her chosen line, 
“Customs and Fashions in New England.” 
From the same publishers we are to have 
soon the English translation in three vol- 
umes, edited by the Duc d’Audiffrey Pas- 
quier, of the memoirs of that important 
actor in the Revolution, Consulate and 
Empire, Chancellor Pasquier. 


.Prof. T. Harwoed Pattison, D.D., 
opens the Homilctic Revicw for October 
with a comprehensive article, ‘ The Minis- 
ter’s Literary Culture,” in which he pleads 
for a broader education of the ministry 
along literary lines. The Rev. Wilbur F, 
Crafts writes on ‘* The Model Church.”? The 
question, “* What is True Preaching ?”’ is 
answered by the Rev. Wilbur C. Newell. 
Prof. Philip Schaff gives a series of pithy 
and valuable “ Homiletical Suggestions ” 
and Dr. William Hayes Ward adds another 
valuable contribution to his series ‘‘ Light 
on Scriptural Texts from Recent Dis- 
coveries,” etc. (funk & Wagnalls, Publish- 
ers.) 
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Piva spemnnides aWnacise's me neuod Castes enc oaecee ne 6 0 


Hints on Teaching and 
studying > Spelling. By Henry kK. Sanford, 
W. thane, PP. iv, 14. Syracuse, N. Y. 

en. 


Outlines of Pedagogies. By Prof. W. Rein. 
Pranslated by ©. ©. and Ida J. Van Liew, 
M "ith additional Notes by the Former. 74x 
% DP. Xili, 199, The same...........ccoce.esee se 125 
The History of ky lucational 
State of New York, 
» Pp. 45. The same., 


Journalism in the 
. W. Bardeen, 4x é 
aietesieammacesseees, Clam 





Réweotion and Educators. | David Kay, 
F.R.G.S. 74¢x5, pp. xii, 490. The same....... #1 50 
History of the Philosuphy of Pedagogics. By 
_— om esley Bennett, LL.D. 7x5, pp. 43. 
The same........ easeee eeverees Ae es ae 0 50 
The aiaiiaman Labors of Henry Barnard. A 
Bw, in the History of American ponsanas. 
ilLS. Monroe, 7x5, pp. 35. Thesame.. 0 50 
wea 8 tnforne A .pommentary: By Denton 
nider, 84x53, pp. 472. Chicago, IIL: 
Sigma P MUMIA COS. <0cccs0. ccecsccesccscoce 
Flavia. By Adair Welcker x44, pp. 118. 
Berkeley, Cal: Privately Publ shed.. 
The Gilded Man. (El Dorado) and Other Pic- 
tures of the Spanish Occ upancy of America. 
By A. F. Bandelier. 74ex5, pp. iv, 2, 
New York: D. Appleton & Miiaccsriacedesssen 150 
General Johnston. By Robert M. Hughes. 
“Great Commanders” Series. idited by 
James Grant Wilson. 734x5'4, pp. xiii, 353. 
RE No eevee uswierek asikeins count alesvocelrsene 150 
Factors in American Civilization. Studies in 
pretest Sociology. . Popular Lectures and 
Jiscussions before the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association, 8x5l4, pp. ix, 417. Thesame.... 2 00 
On the Old rreetiens or, The Last Raid of the 
[roquois. By William 0. Stoddard. With 
Illustrations by H. D. Murphy. 8x5%4, pp. 
CSE SH vtecsinccacaccccnssecdenssses 1 50 
Joshua and the Land of Promise. By F. B. 
Meyer, BA Tgx5h4, pp. 20. New York: 





Fleming H. ‘Revell Me reaidcedansuma. wise pacer 100 
Job: Jehovah’s Champion, By William G, Bal- 
lantine. 7x434, pp. 40. The same,............. 0 25 


Fhe, ic hronicles of The Sid; or, The Life and 
‘ravels of Adelia Gates. By Adela “s 
Fess n. 846x6, pp. 418. The same...... .... 2 00 
A History of the Evepeeetion of the World tor 
Christ. By the Rev. David R. Beer, D.D. 
Second Kdition, Revised and Enlarged. 
ORR. EO TORII... ions cscesscccsceccs 2 00 
Principles of Economics. The Satisfaction of 
Human Wants, in so far as that Satsifaction 
depends on Material Resources. By Grover 
Pease Osborne. 84 x434, pp. 454. Cincinnatt, 
Ohio: Robert Clarke & Co.........0065.cceeee 





;. ig > By James Logan Gordon,  744Xx5, 
1. Boston: The Little- Book Publishing » 100 
wn Bonny By L. 5. Walford. 74x 
5, wings 330. New York: Longmans, Green 
& BMP se veedeiessc cereakeweus pnasiidts tees wecacevinewe 0 50 


Plain snebna By Ashton woxenden, D.D. 
With a Memoirand Portrait of the Author, 
494x5, Dp. 1xxxv, 225. The same............006 1 50 

An Enchanted Castle, and other Poems: Pic- 
tures, Portraits and P. eople in Ireland. By 
Sarah Piatt. 7x44, pp. 8. The same ....... 1 00 

Episodes from Francois le Champi. Par George 
Sand. Edited, with notes, by ©. Sankey, 

M.A 534x4, pp. oe Ri eae 0 40 

A Little Queen of Hearts. An International 
Story, By Ruth Ogden. With over fifty 
Original filustrations by H. A. Ogden. S844x 
i, pp. 232. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 

0 


Rane ARRE NEL bine aaaweUaa Ciebebemas eAeeas eh elsemne ts: 2 00 
The Good Things of Life. Tenth Series, 104¢x 
Pe Oe. DUG oo iciicecsseccotcscosccses 200 
Elinor Fenton, An Adirondack Story By 
avid S. Foster. 74x5, pp. 300. Philadel- 
phia, Penn: J. B. Lippincott Co.. .........-.6 1% 
The Sign of Four. By ” Conan ents 
pp. 243. The Same.........ccceces 1 Ww 





Comrades. By annie E. Newberry. LX 
pp. v, 304. Boston and Chic ago: Congrega- 
tional Sunday-School and Publishing Co.... 1 25 

Apperception. A Monograph on Psychology 
and Pedagogy. By Dr. Karl Lange. 74¢x5, 
pp. ix, 279. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co........ 1 00 

Last Day Series. Showing God’s Purpose Con- 
cerning the Chure h, Israel, the Gentiles and 
the Earth. Volume I, 9x6 pp. 2% New 
Wore OB. FOGG. iiscccsccscccnes 

ee of Modern P hilosophy. From Nic ols is 

usa to the Present Time. By Richard 
Falckenberg. First American from the 
Second German Edition. ge agree with 











the Author’s sanction, by J. = mstrong, 
Jr. 434x6, pp. xv, 655. fod York Henry 
REO REME Rs ccatccteceere sicscanseersroetereranta 3 5p 





Readings for Students. Joan of Arc, the Eng- 
lish Mail Coach. By Thomas de Quincey. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J, 
M. Hart. 64x4%, pp. xxvi, 1’. The same... 0 30 
The Orcer and Connection of the Church’s 
‘Teachings, as Set Forth in the Arrangement 
of the Epistles and Gospels T hroughout the 
Year. B Andrew Jukes. 644x514, pp. x, 22 
New York: Thomas Whittaker..... .......06 1 00 
The Wieeaninin in the Marshes. By © oe 
M. Yonge. With Illustrations by & 
Stacey. 74¢x5, pp. vi, 11. Thesame.......... 1 00 
Bolivia. Bulletin No, 55. (Revised to July, 180s.) 
S4ox6, pp. vi, 418. Washington, D. C.;: Bureau 
of the American Republics... ............0068 
Talks on the Veranda in a Far-away Land. By 
Charles C, Tracy. 744x5, pp. 205.) Boston and 
Chicago: Congregational Sunday-School 
ONG PUBNSHING SOCIOL. .6ccccccecssscccevcoves 1 25 
A Lawyer's Examination = the Bible. By 
Howard H, Russell, LL. With an Intro- 
duction by Frank W. aang D.D. 74x 
pp. 262. New York and Chicago: Fleming 


aa. ee 100 
The sane Preacher. By Theodore L. Cuyler, ‘ 
7x14, pp. ix, FE, “THE BAING: 6c ccc ccces 0 75 


A bso of the History of the Azamaie 
Church. By Oliver J. Thatcher. 7'4x5, 4 
3b. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mit: 


ON saivese  visineyscetesdsigendue erent 1 25 
Essays in Idleness. By Agnes Kepplier, 7x5, : 
DD ek. WO BRING: vsse Secs srecssececece sconce ; we 





A Roadside Harp. A Book of Verses by Louise 
Imogen Guiney. 74x54, pp. vi, 62. The same, 1 00 
Sam Houston, and the War of Independence in 
Texas. By Alfred M. Williams. he h Por- 
trait and Maps. 54x54, pp. vil, 405. The 









aa 





BANG. cacciccncccdeestcsstoe ae 2 W 
Retrospect, and Other Poems. By A. “Mary I. 

Robinson. (Madame James Darmeste:er.) 

Cameo Series. 7%4%x4%, pp. vii, 57. Boston: 

I RINE icc catia hcpaevaswrasteas aves. eeee 1 00 
The Countess Kathice ny and Various Legends 

and Lyrics. By W "B. Yeats. Cameo S°ries. 

Tox4kk, pp. M41.” The same... . 1 00 


The Easiest Way in Houskeeping and ( ‘ooking 
Adapter to Domestic Use or Study in 
Classes. By Helen Campbell. 744x5, pp. 245. 
BCR Sere rcerr 1 00 

For F — Years. Verses Written on Occ aston, 
in e Course of the Nineteenth Century. 

By Edward EK. Hale. 7x5, pp. v, 133. The 
BIG op cence cececnvaventedasessmucedseteacden . 10 








Brothers and Strangers. By AgnesBlake Poor 9 
(Dorothy Prescott). 7x494, pp. 321. The 
GI onc. ctincic ccccecccunvicetosccevecnssescvecess #1 00 
Campaign Echoes. The pteiouneuhy of Mrs. 
Letitia Youmans, The Pioneer of the 
White Ribbon Movement in Canada, Writ- 
ten by Request of the Provincial Woman's 
Christian ‘Temperance Union, of Ontario. 
Introduction by Miss Frances E. habe 9 
Indorsed by Lady Henry Somerset. 734x 
pp. xvi, 311. Toronto, Canada: W ilftam 
MERE ns conua dlncassnciedscdochucdcceutdeedonnexe 





NEW ‘PUBLICATIONS. 


STRAIGHT 
SERMONS 


To Young Men and Other 
Human Beings 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 
12mo, $1.25. 


hey are characterized by the simplicity and 
forcefulness which distinguish Dr. Van Dyke as a 
preacher, and by a certain sympathetic attitude 
toward youth, which is not less attractive because it 
is latent rather than expressed. Moreover, they are 
written in pure and nervous modern English, and 
not in the theological phrases that so many preachers 
think it necessary to use in their pulpit discourses.” 
New York Tribune. 


on 


“ His style is diamond-clear, strong and sparkling, 
with a winning power that is noticeable on every 
page. Straight as an arrow these * Sermons’ have 
been shot from a well-tried bow.”—The Critic. 

“ Brilliancy of analysis with simplicity and purity 
of purpose make this a rare volume of models for the 
highest type of present-day preaching.”’—-The Interior 
(Chicago), 

“One would have to look far to find a volume of 
religious discourses so admirably wholesome and 
practical in tone.”’— Boston Beacon, 


a*s Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


713-745 Broadway, New York 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Sam Houston and the War 
of Independence in 
Texas. 

By ALFRED M. WILLIAMS, author of “The 
Poets and Poetry of Ireland.” With a Por- 
traitand Map. &vo, $2.00. A valuable and 
interesting book, both as a history of Texas 
and a biography of Houston, who had a very 
remarkable career. 


Essays in Idleness. 

By AGNES KEPPLIER, author of * Books and 
Men,” * Points of View,” ete. lé6mo, gilt top, 
$1.25. These brilliant essays will challenge, 
instruct, amuse, and delight the reader. 
They will charm by their good sense, wit, im- 
patience with nonsense, and admirable liter- 
ary skill. 


The Petrie Estate. 


A clever story of the losing and finding of a 
will, of the course of true love affected there- 
by, with many other elements of interest. 
By HeLen DAWES Brown, author of * Two 
College Girls.” I6mo, $1.25. 


Two College Girls. 
By HELEN DAWES Brown. New Edition. 
Price reduced to $1 


A Sketch of the History of 
the Apostolic Ghurch 


By Ontver J. THarcner, Professor in the 
University of Chicago. I6mo, $1.25. A 
thoroughly interesting book, giving in ad- 
mirable form the gesults of the latest re- 





searches in the early history of the Christian 
Church. 


A Roadside Harp. 


A new volume of strony, suggestive, remark- 
able Poems, by LoutsK IMOGEN GUINEY, au- 
thor of “The White Sail,” ete. Attractive- 
ly bound, I6mo, gilt top, $1.00, 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
i East 17th Street, New ‘York, 





Just Ready, in 1 Volume, 


668 Pages, Demy 8vo, Cloth, 


Price $2. 50. 


Dictionary of Quotations 


From Ancient and Modern 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN SOURCES. 


Including Phrases, Mottoes, Maxims, Proverbs, Definitions, Aphorisms, and 
Sayings of wise men in their bearings on Life, Literature, Speculation, Science, 
Art, Religion, and Morals, especially in the modern aspects of them. Witha 
subject index. Selected and compiled by the Rev. James Wood, Editor of ** Nut- 


tall’s Standard Dictionary.” 1893. 


It admits both Prose and Poetry, and is not confined to one subject or one 
period. It contains proverbs, quotations, and wise saws culled from all sorts 
of out-of-the-way sources, old and (particularly) new. The wise sayings of a 
dozen languages are comprised within its 30,000 references, as well as the 
crystallized wisdom of the great minds of America, England, France, and Ger- 
many. The whole made easily available by the subject index, and a novel meth- 
od of paging and numbering the quotations. 


“The effort has not been to make a collection of *‘ familiar Quotations,’ but rather to mass so 
large a quantity of pithy and wise sayings that the apt word for any occasion may readily be found. 


. .. Areally valuable addition to the reference library.’ 


The Outlook, New York. 


*,* Of all booksellers, or free by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 3 Cooper Union, New York. 





D). Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


General Johnston. 





By RoBERT M. HUGHES. A new volume in 
the Great Commanders Series, edited 
by Gen. JAMES GRANT WILson. With 
Portrait and Maps. 12mo. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50. 

The active and varied career of General Joseph E. 
Johnston, the conspicuous part which he took in the 
Civil War, the differences of opinion between Jeffer- 
son Davis and himself, and their effect upon the for- 
tunes of the Confederacy, render the story of his life 
one of engrossing interest and great historical im- 
portance, The author has had access to unpublished 
documents and other sources of fresh information 
which impart to his work a distinctive quality and a 
special and permanent value. 


The Gilded Man 
(El Dorado), 

And other Pictures of the Spanish Occu- 
pancy of America. By A. F. BANDE- 
LIER. 1I2mo. Cloth, $1.50, 

The author here describes the adventures and ro- 
mantic episodes attendant upon the early Spanish 
explorations of our Southwest. The scene of the 
story Which gives its title to the volume is laid in 
Venezuela, and the legend of El Dorado is for the 
first time told accurately in popular form. With this 
exception the tales relate to our own counter :. They 
include the stories of the mysterious ‘* Seven Cities 
of Cibola,” * El Quivira,” and others of equal dra- 
matic interest and historical value. 


Factorsin American Civil- 

ization. 

STUDIES IN APPLIED SoctoLoGy. A Series 
of Fourteen Popular Lectures and Dis- 
cussions before the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

This is uniform with the two previous volumes of 
the series, entitled respectively “Evolution in Sei- 
ence and Art” and “Man and the State.” The lec- 
tures are by well-known writers and speakers, the 


range of topics embracing all the more important 
sociological questions of the time. 


On the Old Frontier. 


By WILLIAM O. Stopparp, author of 
“Crowded Out o’ Crofield,”’ “ Little 
Smoke,” ‘The Battle of New York,” 
etc. Illustrated by H. D. Murpny. 
(Good Books for Young Readers’ Se- 
ries.) 12mo. Cloth, $1.50, 

In this thrilling story Mr. Stoddard is at his best. 
He describes the vicissitudes of the settlers in West- 
ern New York,which was the frontier of the last cen- 
tury, the homely yet adventurous existence at Plum 
Hollow Fort, the plottings of the Iroquois, their as- 
semblage in the great Council House, and their final 
desperate raid. A’ boy is the hero of the book, and 
every American boy and girl should read it for its 
historical value as well as for its romantic interest. 


For € by all booksellers $ or, will be sent by maw 
on rec of price, by the publishers, 


PLETON &CO., 


1,3 & 5 BoNnD STREET, NEW YORK. 





MUSIC, 


@"" only Harmony book ever written, that can be 
readily understood by the average student. 


GOODRICH’S 
Analytical Harmony. 


(A new Theory of Composition, from the 
Composer's standpoint.) 


Clearer and more helpful than anything 1 have 
seen Antucun Foote. 

A welcome relief from our present difficulties, 
Wa. HL. SugRWwoob, 


lnvaluable to teachers and pupils 
Emit LIEBLING. 


It will be eminently successful, 
CLARENCE Eppy. 


Goodrich has solved the preat problem 
B, MoLLENHAUER, 
Delightfully clear, HAakKISON WILD. 


Plainly expressed and easily understood 
os. H. Grrrine 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “MUSICAL ANALYSIS.” 
PRICE, $2.00. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincin ati New York—Chicago. 


THE NEWEST, BRIGHTEST, AND MOST SATISFACTORY 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGS ISSUED THIS SEASON, 


SONY DR: We SONGS. 
3y DR. W. H. DOANE. 

S36 Add 5 cents per copy if ordered by mail. 
per 100. | Specimen pages free on request, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, 
76 sinadabibid ko el Wh St., New Dbades 215 Wabash Ave., Chie dcago 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 
New styles just introduced. 
Send for illustrated Catalogues. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 








Grand, Upright and Square, 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 





Sth Ave.; cor e 16th St. N.¥. 
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furnishes the third of a series of ‘Artists’ 


Impressions of the Fair,” illustrating the 


text from his own sketch book, 


The Mounted Police 


By J. - 


Iilustrated by F am hie 


of North-West Canada. 
Cc pti ne 
ingtor 
— of 
French Illustrators 
BY F. N. Doubleday, the first of two 
beautifully illustrated 
French artists and their work. 


rie 


articles on 
With ex- 


amples of the work of Monvel, Delort, 


x) 


Historic Houses of Wash- * 
ington 
by Teunis S. 





Lynch, Marchetti, Jeanniot, Courboin, 
and others. 


wn 


In - October Z 

W. D. Howells 
writes of ‘* The Man of Lettersas a Man 
of Business.”’ 

Robert Louis Stevenson 
publishes his grandfather's diary of a 
memorable voyage by Sir Walter Scott. 

Joel Chandler Harris 
gives a most entertaining account ot 
Southern fox-hunting. Admirably illus- 
trated by A. B. Frost 

Will H. Low 


Hamlin 
memorable by dramatic incidents in the 


Places made —~ 


history of our country and by some of 


its greatest men. Fully illustrated 


The Fiction 
of the number includes short stories by 
Kendrick 
Campbell Scott and another instalment 


eee Ne 


*) 
4 


*) 
x 


ohn Bangs and Duncan 


“i 


of Harold Frederic’s powerful story of 


war times, ‘ The Copperhead.” 

Poems 
by H. C. Bunner, Edith M. ‘Thomas, Bliss 
Carmen, and Mi ern aret G. George. 

25 cts. a copy ; oenmee te a year 
yee Scribner’s Sons 


743-745 Broadway, New York 


Wee 


THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAND 

Best: one od existence. Price 
P. one t fre 

BOY D& ABBOT C O., 73 Warren 8t., 


A 


New York. 


, £1.00, sent prepaid, 








Send for 


T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 





Vanity Fair. 


| By Wm. M. THACKERAY. Printed from new 


plates on fine paper, with 18 new illustra- 
tions by Fran Merrill. Photogravure 
Frontispieces. 2 vols., boxed, 12mo, cloth, 
neat gold line on cover, gilt top,per vol., 


$1.50; white back and corners, ae 

a) a on side, gilt top, per vol., $1.5 

silk, full gilt edges, per vol., #2. 50; halé 

calf, gilt top, per vol., $3.00. 
Ivanhoe. 


By Sik WALTER Scott. Printed from new 
plates on fine paper, with 18 new illus- 


trations by H. M. Eaton. Photogravure 
froutispieces. 2 vols., boxed, 12mo, cloth, 


neat gold line on cover, gilt top, per vol., 


$1.50: white back and corners, fancy 
paper on side, gilt top, per vol., $1.50; 
silk, full gilt "edges, per vol., $2 0 half 


calf, gilt top, per vol., $3.00. 


The True Woman. 


Elements of Character, drawn from the life 
of Mary Lyon and others. By the Rev. 
W.M. THAYER, author of * pune Boy,”’ 
ah Farmer Boy,” “ Nelson, the Country 
Boy,’’ etc. 12mo, illustrated, $1 25. 

Many thousand copies of this biography have been 
sold, but the author, feeling that there has been a 
great change of public opinion regarding the em- 
ployments of women, has entirely rewritten it from 


the modern standpoint, It is sure to have a still 
wider popularity. 


Children’s Favorite Classies 


Few books written for young people possess 
greater merit or have bad a wider popu- 
larity than the volumes in this series. 
This new uniform style is the most at- 
tractive form in which they have ever 
been issued. 


Fully illustrated, colored frontispiece, 
cloth back and corners, fancy yo ond sides. 8 
vols., 16mo, each $1.00. 8vo edition, with 
colored borders, attractively bound in white 
and colors, each $1.25. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, 
Through tne Looking Glass. 


Jackanapes and Daddy Darwin. 
The Story of a Short Life. 
t.ob Lie by the Fire, 


The Little Lame Prince, 
The Adventures ofa Brownie, 
The Peep of Day. 


our complete catalogue of new 
and important publications. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


46 East 14th 8t, N. Y., 100 Purchase 8t., Boston. 


TE HE E vost paid for 25c. (or HAL 
E HUMAN AIR, 


wa, . HE Off, Turns ee H the omedy. 
y Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A 





8. ae & Co.,, 1013 Arch Bh, Philludelphia, Pa. 
hd one shonid read this little noos." —atacnwuw. 


A NOTABLE NUMBER. 


It gives us much pleasure to call attention to the issue 


of THE 


INDEPENDENT for October 85th, believing 


that the subject treated in the Symposium, the able con- 


tributors thereto, and the general attractiveness of the 
whole paper, will command wide attention upon the part 


of intelligent, thinking people throughout the country. 
The principal subject will be 


“IS THE WORLD GROWING BETTER?’’ 


Articles have been promised by 


The Hon. GALUSHA A. GROW, of Pennsylvania, 
DWIGHT L. MOODY, the Evangelist, ® 
Gen. O. O. HOWARD, of the United States Army, 
T. L. CUYLER, D.D., of Brooklyn, New York, 
LUCY STONE BLACKWELL, Boston, Mass., 
The Rev. A. D. MAYO, Washington, D. C., 
Gen. NEAL DOW, Portland, Me., 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D., Roxbury, Mass., 
The Hon. PHILIP C. GARRETT, Philadelphia, Penn., 


The Hon. HENRY L. DAWES, Pittsfield, 


Mass. 


There is a general feeling among business men that, 


with the repeal by the Senate of the purchasing clause 


of the Silver Bill, 


a remarkable manner. 


business in all branches will revive in 


We believe that business dur- 


ing the autumn and winter will be better than for a cor- 
responding period in years 


The issue of THE INDEPENDENT for 


Liberal advertising will pay. 


October 


5th will goto press on October 2d. 
SINGLE COPIES 10 CENTS. 


Advertisements intended for that issue should reach 
us not later than October 2d. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.,202 Broadway, N.Y. 


SUBSCRIBE 


for your newspapers, magazines, and all periodicals 
through 


The Long Island Subscription Agency 
LOWEST CLUB PRICES 


for aH American and Foreign publications. Cata- 
logue Free! Address 


FRANK T. ALLEN. Manager, 
38S & 40 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








" WANTED. 2 
AGENTS MAKE MONEY 


Selling the New Moon Embroidery Ring, for all 
kinds of fancy work, darning and mending, Good 
profits and a clear field. Sample and full particulars 
mailed for 25 cents. THE OHIO NOVELTY CO., 
B. 56, Cincinnati, Ohio, 





PICTURES, STATION: ERY, ETC, 
Bist VED VISITING CARDS,81.00. 


For lscents we willsend you a copy of our new 
illustrated Card Etiquette I 
GARETT MARCH 

Samples Vis'ting Cards or W. edding Invitations 4 

cents. Satisfaction guaranteed, The Bellman Bros, 

Co., 342 Oak St., Toledo, O. 





EDUCATION. 


A You NG LADY. Classic al graduate of New 
York Normal College, would instruct in Latin, Lit- 
erature, or other branches, several hours daily. Ad- 
dress B. A., care of INDEPENDENT, 150 Fulton Street, 
New York. 

TWO YOUNG LADTES will be taken into St. 
Stephen's Rectory, Pittsfield, Mass., to attend Miss 
Salisbury’s Sc hool for Y oung Ladies, and to be under 
the care of . Dr. NEWTON. 

{ { 2 ts “valuable in proportion to ‘its 
AEM AGENCY innuence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and is something; but if it 
tells you about them that is asked to recom- 
mends a teacher and recom- 

» 
mends you, that is more. Ours Recommends 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
MAINE, PORTLAND. 
MISS ALLEN and MISS GREEFF’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR CIRLS. 


Opens October 4th,in Portland, the largest city in 
Maine; healthful climate; beautiful situation on 
Casco fay. School located in most desirable part of 
the city. College preparatory and advanced courses, 
French and German with Foreign Teachers. Excei- 
lent musical advantages. Careful attention to social 
culture, Prospectus on application. 


MiSs BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk. Conn, 22d year. Prtenasy, § intermedi- 
ate, met y College Preparatory courses usic, Art, and 
the Languages, Careful attention to morals and man- 
ners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


MISS S. D. DOREMUS’ 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
73) MADISON AV ENU K. 
RE-OPENS OUT. ! 


DRISLER SCHOOL, 


No. 9 Kast 49th Street, reopens October 2d, 
lished 10 years. Four departments. Gymrasitum 
under competent instruction. Prepares for all col- 
leges and for business Building large, light and well 
ventilated. Two resident pupils received into the 
Principal’s family. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


Ke EEHOLDON JOQUNSTITUTE, 50rn YEAR, 
Boys’ Boarding School, Seay, College Pre- 
paratory and Business © ours 
, A.M., Principal. 


THE GIRLS’ Lam SHNOL OF BALTIMORE, 


Exclusively College Preparatory. 


Instruction thorough. Supervision careful. Ex- 
pense moderate. Programs sent upon application. 


FOR YOUNG Wwe 
Affords finest advantages forc ae aaa social train- 
ing, with thorough preparation fer the best CoHeges. 
Sanitation perfect. 33d year. For illus. catalogue, ad- 
dress A.G. BENEDICT, Principal, Clinton, N.Y. 


mae . s . 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls, 
Preparation for Harvard examinations. and all 
Colleges for Women. Reopens September 26th. 
1020 Prospect Street, CLEVELAND, Ohio, 


Estab- 


The Mt. Pleasant Military Academy. 


English, Mathematics, Classics, French, German, 
Music, Dancing, be, Drawing, etc. Apply to 
HOWE ALLEN, Sing Sing, N. Y. 


THE OAKS, Lakewood, N. J. The Misses Far- 
rington reopen October 4th. College preparation or 
special courses. Circulars and leaflets on application, 


RUGBY ACADEMY. 

A Boarding and Day Sc — for Boys, at 92d St. 
and Central Park, West, New York City. Classical, 
Scientific, Commercial. Thorough preparation for all 
colleges. Fourth year. Large rooms, extensive 
athletic grounds. Address Clinton Burling, Registrar. 


TEMPLE anew = oA DIE! SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Sprin N.Y. Thirty-ninth year begins 


Sept. 20. Address CTTAS. F. DOWD. Ph. D .Pres. 

UNIVERSITY cuca, at 

begins ‘Oct. 2, 1293, 

Confers LL.B.; also 

LAW SCHOO (for graduatecaurse ) 

AUSTIN ABBOTT, Dean and Senior Professor. 
Address for ¢ atalogue, 
7ROF. RUSSELI 
at University Building, or 120 Broadway, N. 








WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the 59th year begins Sept. 14, 1893. 
Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary arrange- 
ments, Fine Library, Laboratory, Observatory and 
Cabinets. Send for Iilustrated Prospec tus to 

MISS A. E, STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass, 


The Woman's College of Baltimore. 


REV. JOHN F. GOUCHER, President. 
A representative Protestant Institution ofthe high- 
est Coane grade for the education of young 
women. All departments in charge of specialists. 








Programs sent upon application, 


Financial. 
SOME SILVER QUESTIONS. 


IT is not possible for THE INDEPENDENT 
to print all the letters received; yet the 
questions submitted below by a Denver 
friend are worthy of consideration, since 
no doubt others are making the same in- 
qguiries. In printing these, with brief re- 
marks, it should be remembered that each 
question really requires an essay in ex- 
planation and reply. Owing to limited 
space we have had to be content with as- 
sertions rather than arguments. Those 
interested may, if they wish, follow the 
matter further in the published literature 
on the subjects of silver and the currency. 
With this preface we print the questions : 


1. What reasons can you give for the 
stability of gold asa standard other than 
that its value is fixed by law; i. €., so many 
grains of gold shall be called one dollar ? 
Why is it not equally logical for the United 
States to declare, by law, that so many 
grains or ounces of silver shall be called 
one dollar ? 

Answer.—Intrinsic value. Europe will 
receive gold dollars or gold bullion at ex- 
actly the same price for an equal quantity. 
What we calla silver dollar Europe will 
receive only as worth about 60 cents. 
The stamp of the United States on a silver 
coin ‘fone dollar” does not make it a dol- 
lar. It passes as a dollar because it is ex- 
changable for a real dollar in gold. Silver 
dollars depend on the declared policy of 
the United States to convert them into 
gold on demand, just as paper money 
does. The United States might declare 
by law that leather or wampum was 
money of itself, and the people might be 
compelled to take it; but we could not 
make Europe accept it. So long as we 
export a surplus of cotton and wheat and 
buy imports we must transact our trans- 
atlantic business in the money of the 
world. 

2. Up to the date of. the demonetization 
of silver in 1873, was not silver at par with 
yold—and in fact was not silver worth at 
that time a little more than gold commer- 
cially ? 

Answer.—There are records of a‘tempts 
to keep gold and silver on an absolute 
parity, but in the financial history of the 
world such an experiment has never been 
successful for a long time: either one 
metal or the other was driven out of cir- 
culation according as commercial values 
shifted. The history of France up to 1873, 
when she stopped the free coinage of sil- 
ver, shows this fact clearly. The law of 
1834 in the United States was intended to 
establish both gold and silver as money 
by raising the ratio between these metals. 
By 18538 silver was practically out of cir- 
culation, and after the discovery of gold 
in California it disappeared because worth 
more as bullion. The law of 1873, which 
failed to mention the silver dollar, and for 
that reason is said to have ** demone- 
tized” silver, was intended chiefly a3 a 
codification of existing currency laws, 
and as no silver dollars were in circulation 
they were naturally omitted. A silver 
dollar at that time was worth about 
$1.02 in gold. That law simply reflected 
the facts of the time. Now if a differ- 
ence of two cents on the dollar caused 
silver to pass from circulation previous to 
1873, what would be the effect on gold of 
forty cents the other way, if the two met- 
als were treated each on its own merits? 

%. If England had adopted silver instead 
of gold as the standard of value in 1816 
would not the commercial value of gold 
have depreciated relatively more than has 
been the case with regard to silver since 
that date ? 

Answer.—It is useless to speculate, and 
any estimate would have no bearing on 
our present problem. Our standard of 
money has been reached by evolution. 
The production of the two metals ranged 
very evenly till just before 1873, Since 
that date gold has continued approxi- 
mately as before while the output of sil- 
ver has trebled. This extreme variable- 
ness in output and commercial value has 

unfitted silver for a standard. Therefore, 
the leading nations of Europe adopted the 
gold standard as the best they could have. 

4. If the double standard operated favor 
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ably from the formation of this Govern- 
ment up to 1873, and the double standard 
was maintained throughout the civilized 
world (except in England) during the same 
period, why should we determine in advance 
that it cannot be maintained in the future, 
should it be re-established now ? 

Answer.—As before stated, there was 
no double standard in actual affairs, tho 
the variations were not wide enough to 
lead to a Movement against the theory. 
We have not determined ‘‘in advance” 
against a double standard. Colorado has 
shown that now silver can be produced 
at a profit at certain mines, in sufficient 
quantities, at (say) half the old cost. A 
dollar worth intrinsically but sixty cents 
in gold cannot hope to be favored in com- 
parison with a gold dollar whose bullion 
is worth a dollar anywhere in the civil- 
ized world. 

5. Why should our financial legislation 
be conformed to that of Eagland, a creditor 
nation 

Answer.—We need not and do not slav- 
ishly follow any foreign nation. We are 
concerned to adopt the policy which is 
best for ourselves. Financial history 
shows that tampering with the currency 
has been the cause of all our worst panics. 
If people were doubtful whether a yard 
was three feet or two, there would be 
stoppage in the trade in cloth till the un- 
certainty was removed. See also answer 
to question No. 1. Weare a part of the 
whole trading world, and must conform 
to the world’s standard of money, either 
directly in our currency or indirectly 
through the heavy losses entailed by a 
refusal, 

6. Is it unreasonable to suppose that 
Kngland would conform its financial legis- 
lation to ours should we adopt an inde- 
pendent policy ? 

Answer.—There are good friends of sil- 
ver who believe that the true way to 
bring that metal back to its old position 
as money is for the United States to stop 
coining it and enter into the international 
scramble for gold. The way would 
then be cleared fora world’s agreement. 
So long as this country is willing to take 
the whole burden, no one else will share 
it. 

7. As the United States produces a large 
partof the silver of the world, is it wise to 
depreciate by our own acts this source of 
wealth and prosperity ? 

Auswer,—There is twice as much silver 
in the earth unmined in South America as 
in the United States including Mexico. Let 
it be the permanent policy of the United 
States to sustain the price and mines 
would be freely opened which would flood 
us. The value of the annual output of 
silver in the United States is but a fraction 
of the value of other products, our wheat 
for example, and the stagnation in the iron 
trade is as great as in silver mining. Since 
distrust of credit and currency is daily 
inflicting heavy losses, the minor losses by 
comparison in Colorado should not count. 
Besides, it is the belief of THE INDEPENDENT 
that there always will be a market for 
silver, and that, after a period of tempo- 
rary depression because of the necessary 
readjustment to a purely commercial 
basis, silver mining will prosper and con- 
tinue. But first of all mining must be: 
put on a business basis ; cost must be re- 
duced an 1 all possible economies studied. 
By that time perhaps the nations of the 
world will be ready to monetize silver 
again. Until that time comes it would 
be suicidal for the United States to at- 
tempt by law to make sixty cents the 
same as one dollar, 

One of the curious aspects of this con- 
troversy is that friends of silver suppose 
their arguments and the policy they ask 
for tobe new. On the contrary, the same 
thing in principle has been tried many 
times, not only by the old nations but in 
Rhode Island. That State once declared 
its irredeemable paper to be ‘ money,” 
with disastrous results. Our silver friends 
ought to study the history of the financial 
schemes devised to make value out of 
next to nothing, and then apply the les- 
son to our own case, 





> 


..»-The National banks which took out 
additional currency during the late un- 
Pleasantness are beginning to retire the 
Same as Currency becomes more plentiful. 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


A LIMITED but positive improvement 
can be recorded in the business situation. 
An easier feeling prevails in financial 
quarters. The number of mills shutting 
down is largely below those resuming 
work, There is less depression almost 
every where than a month ago. Symptons 
of overprodution are few, and in not a 
few instances the late shutting down 
movement has so lessened supplies that 
resumption of the wheels of industry was 
an imperative necessity. All the tenden- 
cies are certainly toward improvement, 
Confidence is taking the place of panic ; 
and, if the change is slow, it is neverthe- 
less all that could be reasonably expected; 
for there are still many drawbacks which 
delay recovery and strongly suggest a 
dull fall and winter. The iron trade is 
unusually depressed, suffering probably 
more than any other branch of industry 
from overexpansion, it being only re- 
cently that we surpassed Great Britain in 
the production of pig iron, while our 
production has been reduced to about one- 
half our normal capacity. in some 
branches of the cotton trade there 
are also evidences of overproduc- 
tion, indicated by continued heavy 
auction sales of seasonable fabrics. 
But, as before said, there are no symp- 
toms of general overproduction, and the 
late panic must still be mainly credited 
to the silver crisis. The Senate continued 
its obstructive policy aud eminently suc- 
ceeded in lowering itself in public estima- 
tion. ‘THE INDEPENDENT considers the 
attitude of the Senate as ridiculous rather 
than serious, because repeal is absolutely 
certain and within a very short period. 
More importance is now attached to the 
delay than deserved. The next disturb- 
ance will inevitabiy be the tariff. While 
there is little chance of any radical 
changes under the ‘tariff for revenue” 
policy, it will necessarily affect both the 
immediate and future transactions of both 
importers and manufacturers. In many 
cases business operations are conducted 
on such small margin of profit that in 
large transactions heavy losses might 
easily result in buyers being taken un- 
awares. It is the uncertainty that all 
fear more than the changes that are like- 
ly to be introduced ; and this uncertainty, 
damaging as it is, will have to be endured 
for weeks to come. From the best sources 
of information the probability is that even 
with a continuous session a bill cannot be 
reported to the House before December 
Ist. Following this must come debate, 
which no one can tell anything about, and 
after thata reasonable period to allow the 
various interests to prepare themselves 
for new conditions, so that July, 1894, ap- 
pears to be the earliest date at which any 
new bill can be fairly enforced. It is more 
likely to be later than previous to that 
period, tho these remarks are not to be 
taken as predictions. 

Clearing House returns at the leading 
cities last week showed a decline of 30/7 
compared with last year. The declines 
were distributed with remarkable even- 
ness, confirming the widespread character 
of present depression. ‘‘ Bradstreet’s ” re- 
ported 346 failures for the week, compared 
with 300 the week previous and 174 the 
same week 1892; and the Chronicle re- 
ported a decrease of 12% on the earnings 
of fifty-eight roads during the second week 
of September. It is encouraging to note, 
however, that railroad earnings are now 
exhibiting smaller losses, seventy-three 
roads have now earned only 14% less in 
the first week of September. Another 
hopeful feature was that according to 
Dun’s Review the number of works re- 
suming last week was fifty-eight wholly 
and twenty-four in part against fifteen clos- 
ing andeight reducing force, On the vari- 
ous exchanges business was dull. Wheat 
declined slightly owing to the belief that the 
crop is larger than Government estimates 
suggest, and that it will be nearer 440,000,- 
000 than 400,000,000 bushels. Farmers who 
have been holding back are now marketing 
their wheat more freely. Corn was lower, 
owing tosmall export demand and large 
receipts, which were nearly double last 
year’s. Receipts of wheat are much less 
than a yearago., Heavy exports of wheat 





are reported from San Francisco. Small 
crops in Europe are calculated to increase 
the demand for American grain; but at 
present Europe is carrying large supplies 
of wheat, and until these begin to dimin- 
ish any large export movement seems un- 
likely. Hog products were generally 
higher, owing to better prices abroad and 
increased export demand, Pork advanced 
25c. to $17.25 and lard from 9.2Uc. to 9.95c. 
Coffee was irregular and lower at 17$c., 
owing to advices from Rio. In cotton 
there was much activity, the sales for the 
week reaching 1,000,000 bales. Good Liv- 
erpool buying caused an advance which 
was subsequently destroyed by fall 
movement of crop at Southern points. 
Middling uplands were quoted at 8{c. 


A rather more cheerful tone _pre- 
vailed in the dry goods trade, but 
business is exceedingly quiet. Staple 


goods have moved rather more freely at 
the lower prices induced by late auction 
sales. A heavy auction of curtains is in 
prospect. Print cloths were more active, 
and advanced to 3c. for 64x64, This im- 
provement had a stiffening effect to values 
throughout the cotton goods market in 
cases where prices have been already re- 
vised. As already stated, the iron trade 
is excessively dull, Boots and shoes are 
being shipped more freely, and the de- 
mand for leather appears to be reviving. 
Rubber was more active and higher, ow- 
ing to the Brazil disturbances ; and the 
demand for rubber shoes and boots is of 
good proportions. 


On the Stock Exchange business dwin- 
dled down to small proportions, Senato- 
rial obstinacy had a chilling effect upon 
speculation, besides which conservative 
operators believed that the late recovery 
was all that current conditions justified. 
There was, nevertheless, an undertone of 
confidence which exercised itself more in 
resisting declines than in promoting ad- 
vances. Some uneasiness was at first 
manifested on indications in the foreign 
exchange raarket of renewed gold ex- 
ports. When it is recognized that our 
large imports a few weeks ago were, to a 
considerable extent loans, made to tide 
over an emergency which has now passed, 
this feeling will subside. Some authori- 
ties estimate that at least thirty millions 
of these imports represented borrowed 
gold. A portion of such loans may be 
liquidated by exporting produce, but this 
is uncertain. Those who closely watch 
our foreign trade movement anticipate 
lessened imports of merchandise because 
of tariff agitation and business dep’ession, 
while exports of cotton and breadstuffs 
must shortly expand because of European 
wants, and that both have been held back 
by farmers for higher prices with little or 
no success. Unless we shortly let go 
our breadstuffs, Europe will find her 
supplies elsewhere, which, indeed, 
she is already doing. In the money 
situation a moderate improvement can be 
recorded, Call loans are plentiful and 
range at 274%, but this is because lenders 
prefer having their funds close at hand to 
having them locked up on time. For this 
reason time money was dull in spite of the 
anxiety of borrowers, who frequently 
paid small commissions in addition to 6% 
for 60 and 90 day contracts. Commercial 
paper continues exceedingly dull, the 
chief purchasers being country banks. 
There are quite a number of weak con- 
cerns requiring extensions, and several 
important ones were made last week. To 
that extent the situation was strengthen- 
ed, Last week the Clearing House Loan 
Committee canceled nearly five millions 
of certificates, leaving less than thirty 
millions outstanding. Details of the bank 
statement are withheld until these are 
further redeemed, In surplus reserve 
there was a gain of $7,000,000 last week, 
bringing that item up to $17,600,000 
against $10,000,000 last year. The banks 
gained largely by the currency movement 
while Treasury operators were also a 
source of help. Dull trade causes bank 
reserves to pile up, and some of the banks 
are withdrawing the new circulation re- 
cently issued. 


The following is a comparison of the 





averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Sept. 23. Sept. 16. Increase. 
Loans..... esveee + —$892,145,600 —$302,880,800 *$735,200 
Specie..... cecsese 78,662,400 73,456,900 5,205,500 
Legal tenders... 34,934,300 31,463,200 3,471,100 
Deposits...... esse 383,947,000 877,273,600 6,673,400 
Circulation...... 13,610,300 12,723,600 886,700 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








Specie. ..ccc.cccce 78,682,400 73,456,900 $5,205,500 
Legal tenders.... 34,934,300 31,463,200 3,471,100 

Total reserve.. $113,595,700 $104,920, 100 $8,676,600 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 95,986,750 94,318,400 1,668,350 

Surplusreserve $17,6U9,950 = $10, 601,7 7,008,250 
Excess of reserve September 24th, 1392...... 5,051,075 

* Decrease. 
GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were steady. 
Bid. Asked 

U.S, 4s, 1907, registered..... Sdecetceccssocees 110 lll 


12 





Currency 6s, 1896... 
Currency 6s, 18¥7.... 
Currency 6, 1898... eocese 
Currency 68, 1890..........0-... etecvenciqemned 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
Messrs. Brown Bros. quoted actual rates 
as follows : 


CN tks scnndnienstetwiceeusseusutenenesuxeen 4.8344-8354 
Pia coun nde aneneaeuiecertense vaneunea 4.86 -864¢ 
CONES BHANIOI icc cciccnccvcivccsecccccesiccce 4.87 
COmBMIOTCIAD DONE iases cccsccccccsccoccese cccce 4.83 


BANK STOCKS, 

The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending September 23d, were as follows : 
CG cdavsssccctecednesa Gan 
Import’rs' & Trad'rs’ 550 
New York County... 605 


| State of New York.. 110% 
Tradesmen’s......... 100 
Wa cscctaceccees 109 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 
Following were the bids at the Board 
for city bank stocks: 












Bid. 
y eee 194 )Manhattan............ 7 
American Ex’c . 1445 |Market & Ful 223 
Broadway. . 1% |Mechanics 


Butchers & Dro . 180 |Mercantile. 


Central National.. 115) (|Merchants’. 
















Chase National....... 450 |Merchant’s Ex’ch ... 125 
OE ee 380 |Metropolitan......... 4 
Chemical.... . dU |Metropolis............ 450 
SCY .cccccce scccecccocs ee eden ccecccacee 160 
CONNIE. cic. cscs eves On 8 Or 220 
Continental.,.......... 1W |N. Y. National Ex.... 110 
Corn Exchange ...... 240 |Ninth National... .... 110 
BOG HIVEP....c.ccccece 140 |Nineteenth Ward.... 140 
Fifth Avenue......... WO | North America....... 150 
First Nattonal........ 2H jOriental......c..sccees 20 
First Nat’) s.1........ ff. eee 2d 
Fourth National. . 185 | Phoenix... 105 
Gallatin Nat'l 285 |Republic.......... 160 
German Am 115 |Seabord National 170 





Germania. 300 jSecond National. 300 
Greenwich lw |Seventh National... 125 
Hanover... d0U Shoe & Leather...... 100 
Import’rs’ & ‘Trad’rs’. 540 [State of New York.. 110 
i Se ee 10 |U.S. National....... 190 
Leather Manuf....... 220 |Western Nat’l........ 109 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 
Last 
Bid. Asked, Sales 
H B. Claflin Company, lst pfd.... .. 
Ge, GO WD BiRcccccecccccceves ow re 
Thurber-Whyland Co., com........ .. as Ww 
do, do. i atisaccensan 25 3 3 
I I os kaccectdadcccdsceca ox «s oe 
do do preferred ........ «. ee 81 
Proctor & Gamble, com 
do. do. 
P. Lorillard Co., com... 
do. do, 
Blackwell's Dur. Tob. Co., com.... .. “ 
American Straw Board Oo........ .. we Bibra 
Celluloid Co.........+. e 
New York Biscuit Co.. 
Diamond Match Co...........06 se. «- “ 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co... .103 108 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 
...-The Chatham National Bank has de- 
clared its usual quarterly dividend of 44%, 
payable October 2d. 





wi 





....The Commissioner of Pensions esti- 
mates that the sum required for payment 
of pensions and accompanying expenses 
for the year 1895 will amount to $162,631,- 
570. 

...-The net importation of tea for, 1892 
amounted to 89,610,741 pounds of an 
average import value of sixteen cents per 
pound, It is a singular fact that the per 
capita consumption of tea is less than it 
was five years ago. 

...-Ex-President Potter, who was 
charged with aiding in wrecking the 
Maverick National Bank, of Boston, has 
been declared not guilty, the Court hold- 
ing that the evidence was insufficient to 
convict. 

....A person, signing himself a clergy- 
map, living on the Pacific coast, has re- 
mitted to President John King, of the 
Erie Railroad, $3.45 in payment of a stolen 
ride of seventeen miles and back over the 
Erie seventeen years since. 

....The Lombard Investment Company 
and its collateral companies have been 
placed in the hands of five receivers. 
The liabilities of the company are stated 
at $9,000,000 and the officers of the com- 
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pany state that the assets will reach the 
same figure. 


....Messrs. A. M. Kidder & Com- 
pany, of 18 Wall Street, offer our sub- 
scribers through an advertisement else- 
where a very choice selection of bonds 
for investment. A descriptive circular 
will be sent upon application to Messrs. 
A. M. Kidder & Company. 


... The flour output of Superior and 
Duluth is becoming an important factor 
in the situation, as is shown by the fact 
that last week the output was 66,396 bar- 
rels as compared with 20,898 for the cor- 
responding week in 1892. The new List- 
man mill at Superior—capacity 2,000 
barrels—-begins operations this week. 

....The Legislaturg of the State of New 
York appropriated last winter $10,000 for 
the purpose of carrying on experiments in 
towing on the canal with electricity, The 
Superintendent of Public Works has 
granted the ag gr etony  ! per- 
mission and it will at once begin the 
work of stringing wires in order to make 
a practical test of the inventions which it 
controls. 


_...The following table shows the value 
of exports of four principal items for the 
month of August as compared with the 
corresponding month of 1892: 








y 182. 
Breadstuffs............++ a, $19,056,710 
Provisions. ......00-..e00 15,444,505 16,015,265 
|. eee errr | 404256 3,707,472 
ERR ccoedoensaenss 3,435,451 2438 235 
BREE cist cuvectsscanen $44,797,528 $4102 6X2 


....Mr. Abraham Wolff, of the firm of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., has returned from Eu- 
rope after an absence of nearly a year, 
Mr. Wolff says that European financiers 
are awaiting with keen interest the de- 
cision of the Senate on repeal, and that 
when favorable action is taken Europe 
will come into this market asa liberal 
buyer of our securities. The short crops 
on the other side will compel heavy ship- 
ments of our cereals, and further imports 
of gold may be looked for when the export 
movement sets in. 


....The following securities were sold 
at auction : 


125 shares Third Ave. Rd. Co............. M6@147 
10 shares N. Y.C. and H.R. Rd. Co......... 102% 
10 shares L. S. and M.S. Ry. Co............ b21'4 
ll shares Western Union Tel. Co.. 
12 shares Del. and Hud. Canal Co.. : 
$1,000 Ulster and Del. Rd. first con. mort, 5% gold 

SN BUS BEE, ows canvenses sean scenes W594 
$10,000 Chattanooga, Rome and Columbus Kad, 

BE ORE. WONGE. 2.0000 000c0sece cccnesnessennsdee Bis) 


$3,000) Phila. and Reading Rd. dd pref. income 
POE, SED aaentncseran reese Sihheer en WY 
200 shares Phila. and Reading Kd. Co........ Isb4 


200 shares la. Central Rd. Co., com........... sig 
2” shares C., St. P., M. and O, Rd. Co., com 34 


100 shares N. Y., Chi.and St. L. Ra. Co., com. 14 





UNITED STATES BONDS 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
24 NASSAT STREET, NEW YORK, 


Send for our list of © Selected Securities.” 


- VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investinent Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS KECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


~ “TENE Y | 
kK. S'TEINBACIHI 
Will act as agent for investors and property owners, 
choice 6 per cent, to 1 per cent. investments always 
on hand. Tacoma, Washington. 


IOWA FARM 


MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default, Conservative investors 
are invited to examine, Interest and principal net to 
lender. Twenty-one years’ business and noloss. The 
highest references, Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


521 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago. 
Kirst National Bank Bldg., lowa Falls, la. 


The Trust Company of America. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $700,000.00. 
OFFICES: Crawford Building, Topeka; Provident 
Building, Piiladelphia; Bank Block, Denver. 
First Mortgage Loans Negotiated. Municipal and 
Corporate Bonds Bought and Sold. Managers have 
over 2 years’ experience. Correspondence solicited. 
T. B. SWEET, Pres’t. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres’t, 


VESTMERT ust Geurany oF niswiea, 


BONDS, Topeka, Kan., Boston, Mass., 


Philadelphia, Pa, 











WRITE FOR PARTICULARS... 








BONDS. 


Chi., Mil. & St. Paul I, & D. Extn. ist 7 
per cent, Convertible, due 1908, 

Chic. & Wh. Ind. Gen. Gold 6 per cent., due 
1932. 

Rochester & Pittsburgh 
cent., due 1921. 

Louisville, N. Alb, & Chic. (C, & 
Ist G6 per cent., due 1911, 

Columbus & Toledo ist Mtge. 7 per cent., 
due 1905. 

lowa Falls & Sioux City (IIL. Cent.) Ist 
Mtge. 7 per cent., due 1917, 

Hiolly, Wayne & Monroe It 
cent., due 1901. 


Int Mtge. 6 per 


I Div.) 


Mtge. S per 


Descriptive Circular on application. 


A. M. KIDDER & CO., 


is WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY | 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits, $137,287 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York aud the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Matne, Amount of issue limited’by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Kxecutors, ete, 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


Those who visit the World’s Fair should study Chie 
cago, its history and the conditions which made it 
the most phenomenal city in the world. The same 
conditions exist at Dutath, and in many lines of 
business it is already Chicago’s only rival. It has a 
larger tributary country, which is rapidly develop. 
ing. While West don’t fail to visit Duluth with a 
view of investing, as you can make it the most projit- 
able trip of your We. Call on or write to 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CO, 


GELDER, BAILEY & CO., 


: Eguitable Building, Denver. Colo, 
HIGH CLASS INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
We offer safe and permanent dividend paying gold 
mining stocks, and speculative development mining 
stocks, practically sure for amount invested and 
promising large profits in dividends and increased 
values in corporations controlled by ourselves, 
Correspondence and personal calls solicived, 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has spectal facilities for placing money at 6 to 8 . sa 
cent. on improved city property with insured titles, 
secured by first mortgaye, principal and interest re- 
payable in GoLp. 








Keference: National Park Bank, New York. 
Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 
at 3 to 4 per cent. interest? We can 


WHY loan it for you on Real Estate Security 


at Gto?7 per cent: Perfect Security. 
GEO, J.PAUL, Omahu, Neb., U.S. A. 


$50,000 Ist MORTGAGE, 10 VEAR 6 

PER CENT, GOLD BONDS 

issued by Farmers’ High Line Canal and Reservoir 

Co. This Company is one of the oldest: irrigating 

companies in Colorado, property valued at over $500,- 

OW), has no indebtedness other than these bonds, For 

full information address 

Denver Trust & Safe Deposit Co. Trustee, 
926 Seventeenth St., Denver, 

or room 24, 10 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


oO NE FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. Interest pay- 

oO able semi-annually by draft on New 

York. Personal attention given to afi 

loans. Highest references, Address 


fi 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash, 












LETTERS | INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES, 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO.,, 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Hi. B. PALMER, 


Hielena, Montana, 


DEALBR IN 
STATE, COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
Itigh Grade Lovestments, 
Correspondence solic Correspondents: Fourth 
National Bank, New York; National Bank of the Re- 
public, Chicago; Merchant’s National Bank, Helena, 


WM. H. LLEWELLYN, Successor to 

ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & C©O., 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 
Gilt-edged Ist Mortgaw atm & 

Cetnute 

Write for particulars. 


TEXAS LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 
Fourteen Years’ E:xperience. 
REFERENCES: 
New York City: INDEPENDENT and Christian Union 
Newspa Watson & Lang, Agents, Bank of 

Montreal; Third National Bank. 

San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 
Antonio National Bank. 

Edinburgh, Scotland: The Scottish-American Mort- 
gage Company «Limited, 

For information write to 
E. B. CHANDLER, 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonie ‘Texas, 
THE CLISE INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Paid up Capital, $150,000, 


City and Farm Loans payable in Gold, 
Interest 7 and S per cent., payable semi- 
annually in New York Exchange, 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 





















Oo, 200,000 worth for sale by the 
6. Gold Bonds Peabody Investment & Trust 


Co., Boston BIk., Denver, Colo. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


The Coming Industrial Center on Puget Sound where the 
Great Northern Railway Reaches Tide-water. 


Kighteen months old, has 24 industries tn successfu foperation, 3 railroads, 7 banks, 5,000 population, elec- 
ric railroad, electric lights, planked streets, water system, etc. Send for Illustrated pamphlet. 


SCHUYLER DURYEE, General Manager, The Everett Land Co. Everett, Wash. 








FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OP PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com- 
mercial Center because it has: 

The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the world, 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front. 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
pegs a coke equal to Pennsylvania. Iron, Silver, 

zead, Gold and other ores. txtensive Quarries cf 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes, Valuable in 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


Gnited States 
Suorigage Co, 


Chartered 1871. 
Capital, - - $2,000,000 
Surplus, - - 500,000 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK, 
This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Banking Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter privi- 
leges. Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage, 
Issues Debenture Bonds, Receives Deposits 
subject to ‘ck and allows interest on daily 
balances, Issues Certificates of Deposit, 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agent, 
Pays Coupons, Executes all Trusts, 
OFFICERS. 

HENDERSON ..... President 
N ‘ Vice President 
2d V. Pres, & Tr. 
| -Assint. Treasurer 
P. ELLIOPT............ Secretary 
DIRECTORS. 

Samuel PD. Babcock, 

William Babcock, S. Frisco, Luther Kountze, 
William EK. Bailey, Seattle, Charlton T. Lewis, 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Lewis way, 

William P. Dixon, Theodore Morford, 
Robert A. Granniss, Kichard A. McCurdy, 
Theo, A. Havemeyer, Rebert Olyphant, 
Charles RK. Henderson, Edwin Parkard 

James J. Hill, St. Paul, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, 
Giustay EK. Kissel, 















« 
William W. Richards, 
Jas. W. Seymour, Jr., 
James Timpson, 


THESECURITY BANK OF MINNBSOTA, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Capital, $1,000,000.00; Surplus and 
Profits, $500,000.00, Collections promptly made on all 
points of the Northwest, and remitted for on day of 
payment. F.A.Chamberlain, President, Ho M. Knox, 
Vice President, KE. F. Mearkle, 2d Vice President, 
Perry Harrison, Cashier, Thos. F. Hurley, Assistant 
Cashier. 








SPOKANE, WASH. 
8% GOLD MORTGAGES 87 
SCHOOL BONDS. 
COUNTY WARRANTS. 


For full information and a Book on Spokane, address 


WILLIAM M. BYERS, 


A. Bb. MEAD, A. L. Cok, Ga. W. Cobs 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ESTATES 
L¢ JANS by first lien on Chicago real estate, 
without expense to lender. 


Correspondence invited, 


FREDERICK A. BOOTH, 
19 East 16th Street, New York, 
Second door west from Union Square. 

Care of Estates one Properties, Collection 


managed. We rent, collect. 
reuts, pay taxes and look 
after assessments. 


negotiated, payable in gold secured 


MO 








Real Estate, Mortgage Loaus, Insurance. 
Special attention given to the Care of Property and 
Collection of Rents. 
| OWN Western lands which do 
not bring a fair income, and 
IF | you desire to sell, or 
|not satisfactory, and you 
| want to sell, or 
'OWN | Western” mortgages 
| that should be foreclosed, 
| Then Write to the 
| GOSSARD INVESTMENT CO., 
| KANSAS CITY, = = 
Full description desired, 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL RY. CO., 
NEW YORK, September Mth, by3. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT A_ DIVI- 
dend has been declared from the net earnings of 
the fiscal year ending June 80th, 189, of THREE 
DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS PER SHARE on the 
on the common stock of this cages Spt ges eye on 
the 20th day of October next at the office of the Com- 
pany, 42 Wall Street, New York. 
The transfer books for preferred and common stock 
will close on the 28th of September at 3 P.M., and re- 
open on the 2st Are rat 


OWN Western loans which are 
DIVIDENDS. 
preferred stock, and of TWO DOLLARS PER SHARE 
FRANK S. BOND, Vice President, 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, September bth, 1893. 
DIVIDEND NO. 100. 

MNVUE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 

a quarterly dividead of One and One-Quarter per 
cent. upon the capital stock of this company from 
the net earnings of the three months ending Sep- 
tember 30th inst., payable at the office of the Treas- 
urer,on and after the l6th day of October next, to 
shareholders of record at the close of the transfer 
books on the 20th day of September inst. The trans- 
fer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the afternoon 
of September 20th inst., and reopen on the morning of 
October Iéth next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


__ READING NOTICES. 
THE “ SUNOL” OF RAILROADS. 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL isthe “Sunol” of rail- 
roads; 145 miles in Il minutes was its last record- 
breaking feat. Whew! If you want to “get there” 
zo by the New York Central, —that’s sound advice for 





Vorld’s Fair visitors,—for by that line you will get 
there more speedily, more comfortably, more safely 
and more luxuriously than by any other.—Dry Goods 
Chronicle 





es, 


MESSRS. McGIBBON & CO, 


SPECIAL attention is directed tothe well-known 
house of Messrs. McGibbon & Company, of 913 Broad. 
way, New York, who are now showing the latest 
novelties in lace curtains, embracing all grades 
Among the attractious this week is a special impor. 
tation of ruffled lace curtains which are offered at 
the very low price of six dollars a pair. Messrs 
McGibbon & Company have been in existence for 
twenty-seven years. Their store was first located at 
809 Broadway, the firm afterward moved to the cor. 
ner of Fifth Avenue and Twenty-second Street, but 
since 1876 has been at the present location 913 Broad. 
way. We have dealt with this firm for many years 
and feel sure that customers will be pleased “with 
What purchases they make at the store of Messrs 
McGibbon & Company. ? 


paieodiseece lati 2 
‘ NJ ‘ ’ x ‘ 
THE ACME OF PHYSICAL COMFORT, 
THE very acme of physteal comfort is reached 
when traveling upon the New York Central Roads, 
and nowhere upon the face of the globe can more 
beautiful scenery be found than that disclosed by 
these varied routes. One never tires of the Hudson 
River, and the Mohawk reyion, so loved by poets, is 
always a feast to the eye and a delight to the soul, 
Then as we go on and keep our cyes open we come 
upon some of the loveliest sheets of water on top of 
the earth—Cayuga Lake for one, and farther oh, 
Canandaigua Lake, uniquely and blissfully situated: 
Eleanor Kirk. 


> 
HILTON, HUGHES & CO, 

SPECIAL attention is directed to the advertisement 
of Messrs. Hilton, Hughes & Company, successors to 
A. T. Stewart & Company, whose mammoth store on 
Broadway and Fourth Avenue, between Ninth and 
Tenth Streets, New York, is known not only to every 
resident of the city but to every visitor as well. Un 
precedented bargains can be obtained in every de. 
partment this week. Special attention is directed to 
the carpet department. A few of the bargains in this 
department may be ascertained by reading the ad 
vertisement published in another column. We have 
been patrons of this store for many years and can 
heartily reconmend the firm of Messrs. Hilton, 
Hughes & Company. 





————————————— 
A WORLD'S FAIR EXHIBIT. 

AT first sight it would not seem possible that a 
really artistic display could be mode of the goods 
manufactured by the Dr. Jaeger Sanitary Woolen 
System Company, of this city; but the exhibit at the 
World’s Fair isa strikingly attractive one from an 
artistic standpoint. There are several full-sized fig- 
ures, one showing a bicyclist mounted on his wheel 
ina full Jaeger outfit, another that of a huntsman, 
and the third attired in a Jaeger camel’s-wool sleep- 
ing sack, The entire display, which Comprises not 
only every article of ordinary dress for men, women 
ad childeen. but a large number of additional arti- 
cles of different descriptions, adds to the effective- 
ness of the display. In addition to the three figures 
hamed there are others, one very noticeable, repre- 
senting a lady and gentleman clothed in the Jaeger 
white lawn-tennis suits. Still another is that of a 
gentleman in a cutaway suit of finest suiting fabrics, 
and a boy dressed in navy blue flannel, ana a little 
girlin a taffeta dress of fine wool. The exhibit of the 
figures is so lifelike and natural, and the articles of 
apparel commend themselves so warmly to the intel- 
ligence of visitors, that there is scarcely atime when 
a large crowd is not eagerly gazing upon the Dr. Jae- 
ger Sanitary Woolen System Company’s exhibit. 
Judge Gildersleeve, of the Superior Court, in the case 
of the Dr. Jaeger Company vs. Le Boutellier Broth- 
ers, sustains the Dr. Jaeger Company in its claim 
against the fradulent use of the name “Jaeger.” 
Judge Gildersleeve, in hisopinion, says: 

“The plaintiffs (the Dr. Jaeger Co.’s) right to use 
the name ‘Jaeger’ as designating underwear made 
in accordance with the Jaeger system, is so qualified- 
ly exclusive that its right to protection of its use 
against infringements by others rests upon the 
ground that such use by them is an untrue or decep- 
tive representation. The application of the name 
* Jaeger,’ or ‘ Jaeger System,’ to underwear contain- 
ing an admixture of cotton, isan untrue and decep- 
tive representation, and against such use the plain- 
tif (the Dr. Jaeger Co.) is entitled to relief. 

“ Upon the grounds set forth, I hold that the plain- 
tiff (Dr. Jaeger’s Co.) has shown the defendant (Le 
Boutillier Bros., of Mth Street) guilty of unfair com- 
petition in advertising and selling as * genuine Jaeger 
underwear’ underwear containing a substantial ad- 
mixture of cotton, and that the plaintiff is entitled 
to an accounting, accompanied by an injunction.” 





A REVOLUTION, 


THis revolution is of no more formidable a 
character than a revolution in steam and hot 
water heating; but it ts, nevertheless, a very 


important event. For a long time the idea nas 
generally prevailed, and in fact to-day it is com- 
monly supposed that if a house or building is to be 
heated, it must be done by the old-fashioned hot air 
furnace. Everybody knows that while «a hot air 
furnace is much better than the old-fashioned box 
stove, it isn’t up to date in efficiency or health- 
fulness, Steam heating and hot water heating are 
the latest developments, and certainly they are the 
best. Our attention has been called to the steam and 
hot water heating apparatus manufactured by W. C. 
Mowry, Ksq., of Norwich, Conn., who has had nine- 
teen years’ experience in the business, bas made 
boilers of almost all shapes, has experimented with 
nearly every form of house heating apparatus, and is 
how producing boilers for hot water and steam heat- 
ing which seem to us to combine about as many excel- 
lences as it is possible to find in one apparatus. 
These good qualities are supplemented by a very 
commendable feature, and that is the very low prices 
at which he supplies them. Our readers would do well 
to write Mr. Mowry at Norwich, Conn., for his illus- 
trated circulars and for an estimate of cost if desired, 
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High Class 


CARPETS 


New Designs and Oolorings. 


Oriental 


RUGS. 


Upholstery Fabrics. 
SPECIAL SELECTIONS 


Tapestries, Wall Coverings, 


Curtain Materials, 


roadway LK 19th a 


NEW YORK, 
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Dr. Jaeger’s 
Sanitary Woolen System Co. 


ERNEST BENGER, 
Vice-President. 


HERMANN SCHAEFFER, 
President; 


All 





Beware 
(fenuine of 
wail Spurious 
Goods 
Imitations 
are 
Stamped a 
with ome 
THIS TRADE MARK. 
THE 
FOR 


MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


Tus UNDERWEAR is absolutely ALL WOOL 
and should always be worn next to the skin, upon 
the normal action of which comfort, health, happi- 
ness and even life are dependent. 

Read the REASON of it and the TESTIMONY in the 
Catalogue (sent free) of the 


Dr. Jauger's Sanitary Woolen System Co, 
176 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Below 23d St., NEW YORK. 


THE NEWEST BENGALINED 


FALL & WINTER. 


We have stocked a special section on the 
main floor with Fall Importations of Ben- 
galines, 

These Bengalines are noted for great dura- 
bility in wear, being composed of the finest 
silk and wool, 

For variety in design and tasteful color- 
ings, this season’s stock is exceptional, 

We have plain Bengalines, in every fash 
ionable shade, $1.25 per yard and upward. 

Shaded, Changeable, Plaid, and heavy 
basket Bengalines, for rich Winter Garments. 

These Novelties were imported expressly 
for use in large sleeves and for combination 
with our new wool Dress stufls; they will 
be ready for purchasers this week, and will 
he found exceedingly moderate in price. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


NEW YORK, 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


INDIA PROOFS. 


STEEL ENGRAVING, 


BY 


RITCHIE. 


Price, $5.00, Postage or Express Prepaid. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Hilton, Hughes &Co. 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 
100 Pieces 
FINE WILTON CARPETS 


(Standard Quality), 


$1 ” per yard. 


Regular Price, $2.50. 


VELVET CARPETS, 


7 cents. 


Reduced from $1.25. 
Oriental Rugs, 
Khiva and Cashmere, 


suitable 


and Oflices. 


Anatolian Mats 


7 * $6.°° 


Parquet Flooring, best 
workmanship guaranteed 
at lowest prices. 





for Reception, Dining Rooms 





Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 
NEW YORK, 


McGibbon & Company 


are showing the 


LATEST NOVELTIES 


th Sts.. 


Lace Curtains 


in all grades, 
and will place on sale this week 


A SPECIAL IMPORTATION 


RUFFLED LACE CURTAINS 
at $6.00 a pair. 


Value Unequaled. 


913 Broadway, New York. 
Better than Whalebone. 


Coraline has stood the test of twelve 

years in over 20 million corsets and 
dresses. ‘Though costing more than 
French horn, and much superior in 
quality, the corsets boned with it are 
~m soldat the same 
tia price. 
; Made in 24 
styles tofitevery 
figure. We es- 
pecially recom- 
mend the fol- 
lowing styles : 

Fanita, fine 
black, $4.00; 
888, coutil and 
satteen, $1.75 ; 
444,fine satteen, 
$1.35; 333, jean and satteen, $1.10; 
Triple A, for slight figures, $1.10; 
Triple E, for stout figures, $1.25. 

For sale everywhere. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 











_ 130 Fulton St.. New York 359 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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| The Shawknit Fialf- Hose ;| 
§ have won an enviable reputation, In being the best-fitting, longest-wearing, § 
i most comfortable in the market. They differ structurally from all others, In - 
= having gussets in the heel, which make the heel large enough to accom- a 
! modate the human heel and prevent drawing over the instep. Wearers of these 1 
' — PERFECT-FITTING— ‘ 
a half-hose have learned that there Is a P 
1 Difference between Knitting and Stretching a Stocking ' 
a to the shape of the human foot. i 
F - 
= teLooK FoR raat THE TOE. i 
' —_— — SHAW Srockina Co., Lowell, Mass, 
i in mn mn Ti Tin in Ti Tih ht Tit en i ti tit iis 








Davis Collamore & Co., 


LIMITED, 
DESIGNERS OF ARTISTIC NOVELTIES IN 


PORCELAIN, POTTERY AND CRYSTAL. 


We make a specialty of American productions, and 
control for this city the best lines manufactured in this 
country, as follows: 


ROOKWOOD POTTERY. 


Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1889. 


Hawkes’ American Cut Glass. 
Grand Prize Paris Exposition, 1889. 


CERAMIC ART PORCELAIN. 


Toilet articles and Manicure sets. 





A fine porcelain, the decoration being chiefly in 
floral designs, and comprising an attractive collection 
of novelties, such as Boudoir sets, Hand mirrors, 


BROADWAY and 2ist ST., New York. 





SIXTH 1 AVENUE, 
20th to 2ist STREET, 


O'NEILL'S ===" 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Furni- 
ture, Curtains, China, Glassware, ete. 


: eh alan 





Send for our Catalogue. 


We are now booking names for the Fall and Winter edition of our 
Ilustrated Catalogue, ready September 10th and mailed FREE to out of 
town residents. As the demand for this book is always greater than 
the supply we ask you to send in your name early. 

We make a Specialty of Mail Order Business, sending Goods to all 
parts of the world. Guaranteeing perfect satisfaction to the customer 
or refunding the money. This feature of our business secures and re- 
tains the confidence of a vast patronage, who find it a pleasure to deal 
with a house whose reliability is assured, and where all wants can be 
promptly supplied at Lowest Prices. 


All Purchases Delivered by Express Free of Charge at 
any Point within a Radius of 100 Miles of New York City. 


H. O’NEILL & CO. 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. 
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Snsurance. 
UNDER-AVERAGE LIVES. 


From the first life insurance has prac 
tically failed to provide for one large 
class, the women. While they have gen- 
tho perhaps now than 
beneficiaries, 
seem to 
one, that 
others could have no insurable interest in 
their lives nor conld they have any in 
their Own; the other, that they are in- 
as risks. The latter notion—altho 
perbaps grounded in the same reasoning 
which pays a woman Jess than a man for 
the same work because she will permit it 
~—'ingers the anomaly 
more than a 
her life 
more also for annuity 
an annuitant) she is just 
obstinate enough to outlive a man ; but it 
will have to go. As fur the other, times 
have so chanz<d that women are largely 
they are rightfully 
claiminog life insurance, and they are go- 
ing to take it, a3 they take other things 
they want. 

It has been some excuse that they have 
not greatly needed life but 
there has always been a large class who 
not only greatly needed it but greatly de- 
sired it, and tho-e—to the reproach of Jife 
insurance—have been and still are de- 
barred from its benefits. Of course 
mean the s») called impaired or second- 
grade liv s. has run its 
length as an investment or business mat- 
ter; new plans of paying in and drawing 
out, options upon options, and so on, have 


less so 
the 
assumptions 


eraliy, 
formerl*, 
two 


made 
unfavorable 


been 


have been made against them: 


ferior 


which 
man for 
is less secure 


sull in 
charges a woman 
iasurance because 
thin a muan'’s, and 


because when 


their own supporters ; 


insurance ; 


we 


Life Insurance 


beea devised, the effort being to ¢ umpete 
oa the score of * liberality” and * flexi- 
bility’; and yet liberality and flexibility 
still fail to provide for those whose need 
is greates’ 

There are persons whose applications 
are mide and rejected—in the technical 
*turaed Others 
are advised not to formally apply, or to 

wait a Ww iile, the polite 
methol of going 
recorl, Others who insurance 
not apply for uw, thiaking it useless to do 
so; still others ho'd off, fearing an unfa- 
Risks declined 
because the subj ct shows traces of dis- 
r because the family record is not 
firsi-class, or 


colloqaialism, down.” 
this being 
without 
want 


refusal on 


do 


vorable reception, are 
euse, ¢ 
becinss some personal bad 
habit is suspected, « 
dehie u 


pressivle in worlds exc op’ 


x” because a physical 


ty is appareat, or foe no reason ex- 
thic the exam- 
Beween a 


inec ts mot qatte sattsie fl, 


goolerskanl a poor ow the difference, 


broa lly, is that one shows his incipient 
disesses and the other has bis so far be- 
neath his skin that the examiner can’t see 
then. At best, it isa guessing process— 
sometunes very wide of the truth, and 
sometimes iatuitively shrewd, As an in- 
th: latter, we recall a story— 
which we have, perhaps, told before—of a 


starce of 


certiin examiner for a prominent com- 
pany “turned down” many appa- 
rently yilt-edged cases; and when the 
iadizuant agent demanded what on earth 
was the matter with such a risk as that, 
Sir Oracle had to reply that there was 
nothing the matter which he could ex- 
plain but that somehow he didn’t like 
the smell of the risk. The singular thing 
about this inexplicable keenness of scent 
was, that in case after case, after the re- 
jected had gone elsewhere and had been 
‘*placed” for goodly amounts, the Oracle 
was able to triumphantly vindicate him- 
self, within a few years, by pointing to 
their deaths. 

On the other hand, the known in- 
stances of unsuccessful guesses would fill 
many pages. How many people have 
risen from sick beds after having .been 
‘*given up”; how many have shown dis- 
respect to malin al diagnosis by persistently 
living! We recall one man who was told 
by an excellent physician that his left 
lung was entirely gone, and by another 
equally excellent that his right lung was 
in that sad state of goneness, whereupon 
he decided that he would try to get on 
without any lungs ;as he lived a dozen 
years or so and then died of a disease not 
related to the pulmonary, there must have 


who 





been either a mistake or a miracle. We 
recall a young man of 30 whose applica- 
tion for a plain whole-life policy was de- 
clined, by one of the largest Companier, 
with the remark that he would be ac- 
cepted on the ten-pas ment plan ooly ; this 
was wore than a quarter-century ago, and 
one or two of theexaminers who thenand 
since looked askance at this man because 
of his delicacy of physique are gone, but 
he bids fair, as far av appearances show, 
to live out the full alloited span of human 
life. In another very not«ble instance, 
qu'te forty years ago, an examiner passed 
a batch of applicants from a single mer- 
cantile office but rejected one, age 35, tel'- 
ing him he had heart disease and might 
the sequelis that all 
but one of the accept: d lot, the examiner 
himself, and the company itself, are dead, 
but the vic im of heart disease survives, 
to tell the *Morcover, out of the 
risks assumed in 1886 by the very com- 
pany which bad the advantage of the serv- 
ices of the Sir Orac!e just told of. 61 died 
within wonths, 29 within six 
12 within three inonths, 4 within 
ove menth, apd 1 within three days. 


or might n t, ete.; 


s'or’. 


twelve 
months, 


It is plain tha: the man who suspects 
himself likely tobe short-lived will choose 
the plan of lowest premium, for thus he 
risks the least and the company risks 
; the whole life plan is the one for 
him, the orce flourishing half-note plan 
was better ard the assessment society (if 
he is very shaky) is uve best of all, as we 
have repeatedly On the 
other hand, it is obviously not the com 
pany’s part to always let the applicant be 
Yo restrict him to a limited 
payment or a short endowment form is 
hest for the company if the risk is queried, 
for thus it puts the most possible on him 
and assunics the least possible itself; if he 
lithe it will at 
least bave gotten more premium out of 
him first. This is a rade attempt at 
equalization ; the old question put to an 
applicant as to whether he had ever made 
an application on which a policy had not 
been issued, and if se, how about it, was 
an attempt to help one guess by guesses of 
other guessers in the sam: Jine, but 
Was aco operative attempt in the wrong 
direction, The better attempts have been 
few indecd. We recall none just now, 
except the Widows and Orphans Benc fit, 
intended as a dump for undergrade risks ; 
the American Popular, the s heme of an 
eccentric, and perhaps the Universal—all 
these are bumbered with the dead long 
ago, 

Yet the problem is not unmanageable. 
It is a tmaxim that the effect of sclee ion 
Wears Out In five to seven years, which is 


most 


pointed out, 


chooser. 


does die a prematurely, 


only atechnical way cf saying that an 
«Xulminer Can puers, in advance of dis- 


euse, five to seven years with tolerable 
accuracy, but not longer. The difference 
between good and bad risks, that is to 
says, extends over five to seven years—or 
call it ten. Then acceptance of A means, 
in practice, that he is good for ten years 
and beyond that all is guess and he comes 
in under the general average; the rejec- 
tion of B means that there is a doubt 
whether he is good for the ten. If both 
survive that term, Bhas been ey out 
his unfavorable impression while A has 
been wearing out his favorable one ; they 
may now stand even as to prospect, or B 
may be the better of the two. 

The problem is then to bridge the ten 
years. There are several ways of doing 
this. The age of the under-average man 
may be rated up; or the contract may call 
for only return of premiums paid if he 
dies within a few years; ora gradually 
diminishing extra may be charged him; 
or a gradually decreasing lien may be at- 
tached to the policy, this last being the 
plan of the Lite Insurance Clearing Com- 
pany of St. Paul. All these plans are 
alike in essence, a weight being laid upon 
the insured, intended to represent his un- 
favorable prospects, and this weight being 
gradually lifted as he proves himself, by 
living, as good as the rest. This is not 
unfair, and is necessary. In the severest 
case mentioned, the premiums deposited 
are returned and the estate has lost noth- 
ing ; in other cases, there is some gain, 
and as the disability is removed the self- 
insurance is lightened. We like best, 
however, as most direct, the progressiv ely 
increasing insurance. 


<> 
> 


PROPOSED BUILDING LAW. 


IN pursuance of a law enacted in this 
State last year, a committee of three was 
appointed to draft a building law for cities 
of medium size. The National Board’s 





committee on building construction has 
printed and sent out, in a pamphlet of 64 








pages, the draft of a law proposed. Title I 


applies to all cities having a population of 
63.000 ; title II applies to all having a popu- 
Jation of over 30,000 and less than 63,000; 
title IIT applies to all having a population 
less than 30,000 ; and it is also provided that 
whenever avy town or village becomes in- 
corporated as a city it shall become sub- 
ject to the provisions of title IIT. Sections 
4 and 5 areas follows: 


“Sec. 4 The three classes of laws hereby 
provided in theirapplication to the several 
cities are intended to and shall supersede 
uny and all charter provisions or ordinances 
made thereunder relating to the construc- 
tion. regulation, survey, and inspection of 
buildir ys. So much of any and all acts as 
are inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act are bereby repealed, and any and all 
regulations or ordinances, or parts of same, 
made by the common council or other 
authorities of auy city. to which one of the 
three classes of laws hereby provided is to 
apply, are hereby declared void and of no 
effect, so far as they or any of them may be 
inconsistent with the provisions of this act. 

“Sec. 5 It shall be the duty of the 
mayor and common council, or of the fire 
department, as the case may be, in each of 
the several cities in this State, to provide 
for the enforcement of such one of the three 
classes of laws relating to buildings as by 
this act created is to apply to any said city. 
The expenses thereof shall be provided for 
in the same manner as other expenses of 
such city government.” 


The particularly valuable point in these 
two sections is that they apply a uniform 
ruling and prohibit the practice, now exer- 
cised very generally by local authorities, 
of granting permits of various sorts which 
are contrary to the general building laws. 








INSURANCE, 
1851. 1893. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 

SVP RINGFIELD, MASS, 

Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder, 

AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, 
JOHN A. 
SUCCESS IN 


President. 
HALL, Secretary. 
IFE is greatly facilitated by a 
knowledge ot Human Nature, The Genius who 
does not knew his fellowmen Fails. while the 
Iedinary Man, who has come in contact with all 

ves of human nature, Succeeds. 
«x Men of Character, Education and 
tty. with some Means. can best Learn 

' tnture—and Make Money while doing 
sO a be coming identified with the New York City 
General Agency ot the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Jno, 1. D Bristol, Manager, Metro- 
politan Building, New York City 

ld Business M ethedny Protected agents; 
eons ho Rebates; gentlemanly business 
strongest, Safest and Best 
1 iny, andthe Greatest Fieldin 
the World to Learn what business and profes- 
sional men are made of. College graduates and 


a 
young ote orc men especially, should write for 
particulars immediately. 
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AGAINST ‘TOTAL DISABILITY . PARTIAL 
DISABILITY OR DEATH AT HOME OR ABROAD. 
N INSURED AGENT: 'S WANTED. 
OAILY, monTHLy VEAREE 


WILLIAM St NEW 
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J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 


F. B. ALLEN 
J.B. PLEKCK, 


» 2d Vice-President. 


Secretary and Treasorer. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1893. 





BONE oso sinieccscsscouesce cveen $8,093,055 23 
LIABILITIES............. Sek nene 7.069,868 66 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,023,186 57 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 





Cc. W. ANDERSON: Gen. Agt. 
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e 
Continental] 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from en aa January lst, 1893 


Cash Capital.................... 1 
lhenorves fo for Insurance in $1,000,000 vo 





force, etc. Bu 
Scheneplta. Heese et 
olicy-holder D 
(irous Assets........ S64 9 





6.380, 180 73 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y, 
R. J. TAYLOR Manager Loss De. 
partment, 
MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 
After May Ist, 184, Main Office will be at 44 to 4% 
CEDAR STREET, 


H. DUTCHER, Secretary proskiye | De ppartme ht, 
Cc = and Montague Streets, Brook klyn, 
J. J, MCDONALD, General Manager ities De. 
en nt. 
GEO. bk. KLINE, Assistant to General Manager, 
Rlalto ‘pulling Chicago, Hil. 
General Manager Pacific Coast 
Departine a 


AKKMAN, Assistant to General Manager, 
wh Pine Street. San Francisco, Cal, 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31st. IN92..82: -026,000 61 
LIABILITIES +69 5231 67 
re 768 94 

FE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are in- 


LI 
sued at the old life rate premium. 
fe rt, nual Cash uistributions are paid upon all pol- 


Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and patd-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute, 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
ps sy “a tu the Company’s Office. 


wae, . F. STEVENS, President. 
LED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres, 
Ss. F. TRULL. Secretary 
wm. B. TURNER, "hen. moe 


All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
“How and Why,” issued by the 
Penn MutuaL LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw York, January 24th, 1893 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
ay «airs on the dist of December, 1892. 


WE 
PAY 
POST- 
AGE 


Premiums on Maripe Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1892, to 3lst December, 1892.......... $3,690,250 88 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
Pf Ae arr pinsenesene 1,472,142 48 
Total Marine Premiums. .............. 5,162,393 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1892, to 3ist December 1892. 





seece 3,759,198 05 
Losses paid during the same 
MENU. csisxesevuwus sagen. oss $1,466,178 06 
Returnsof Premiums 
and Expenses....... $738,617 09 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York. 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 
PRM CHAM ATOD BE a oon see sivicisecnvsceccces 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 
Cash 10) Bank .....6..602.0.6000% 5 


7,816,455 00 
2,027,000 00 


1,029,345 26 
1,336,622 46 
276,262 9 





AMOUNE.....05000000 ee Te er Ts 


12,485,685 71 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the hoiders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, on 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
31st December, 1892, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
EWD. eLoyn a 
GEORGE H. 


J_ D. JONES, 
Ww. B H. MOORE, 


A. A. RAVEN 
SOSEPH H. c HAPMAN, 


JAMES LO LAWRENCE MANURE, 
WM. STUR WALDRON P. Bk RKOWN, 
BENJAMIN tLD, ANSON W. HARD, 
JAMES BEI 


) SAAC aL, 
WILLIAM aeree N. a TTLAN 
WILLIA A i T M : 


HOKACE ita saith 

WILLIAM E. Dépae, 
OEORGE .* ory 
Jn HN L. RIKER, VERN 

A HAND, Cc 

SOuN D. eel TT, LEAND 
CUARL .ES P, BURDETT, EVERRDT tae 

HENRY E. HAWLEY, * WILLIAM B 

J. D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2% Vice President, 
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INCORPORATED 1850. 


4 


Insurance Company 


See Their New 


of New York 


6/. 


Investment Credit Policy. 


IT IS 


SUPERIOR TO ALL. 





Organized 1843 
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The Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


of New York 


Assets over 


Romuel D. Babcock 


Richard A, anton President 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Dudle “y Olcott 


$17 5,000,000.00 





George $. Coe 


> Holden 
fermann C. von Post 
Alexander H. Rice 
Lewis May 

Oliver Harriman 
Henry W. Smith 


George F, Baker 





Frederic Cromwell 

Richard A. McCurdy ain T. Davies 
Robert Sewell 

S. Van Rensselaer Cruger 

Charles R. Henderson 

George Bliss 

Rufus W. Peckham 

. Hobart Herrick 

Robert Olyphant m. P. Dixon 

Robert A. Granniss 

Henry H. Rogers 





Jno. W. Auchincloss 
Theodore Morford 
William Babcock 
Stuyvesant Fish 
Augustus D. Juilliard 
Charles E. Miller 
Walter R. Gillette 
ques E. Granniss 
Javid C. Robinson 
H. Walter Webb 
George G. Haven 





Robert A. Granniss, Vice-President 


Walter R. Gillette, General Manager 


Emory McClintock, Actuary 


Frederic Cromwell, Treasurer 


Isaac F’. Lloyd, 2d Vice-President 


William J. Easton, Secretary 


i A. N. Waterhouse, Auditor 


The Largest Life Insurance Company in the World 
Head Offices : Nassau, Ce dar and Liberty Streets, New ‘York 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


tGANIZEL 
‘ antl Annual ahem: Pe an. Late, 1893, 
Po ee b 
Hn serve for = liabilities... 2.0... MOLE HDT ge 
Pr AMIE ose ood ociasieecss 414,100 ran 
ne or A $2.1 98, 192 42 





c RIGHTY. THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 
ORUEMUIALG oe ah $500,000 00 
ewerve me reinsurance and all other 

She _ RS0as o6sdee penne a Ranbieneane oucetenes'> = il 

blus over all Liabilities.............c00.- 141,428 86 





rest AS pSETS, Jan.ls ss o2 
THO S H, MUNTOOMBRY, Be “B.202 47 





1 850. 1893. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: 


GEORGE H. _BURFORD.. . President 
Oe Bee ee aceccccccacccscocesesscocecese Secretary 
A. CH ERLWHIGHT ears evaeveniases Assistant Secretary 
ee eve recciivceccccesssevecsccesné Actuary 
RE IE 0500 065 sneceee sons cecciens Jashier 
JOHN P. MUNN......0ccccses coccsscvces .. Medical Director 


FINANCE comMM ITTEE, 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS......Pres. Chem. National Bank 
Poy Re Sa Es eee Dry Goods 
A ME ycciacccnccoscccee: ecsececssee 3uilder 
KE, H. 7 JR., 
Pres. ‘Importers? and Traders’ Nat. Ban 
The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANC fe 
are thee: CON TIN ABL E ‘TERM POLICY which gives 
tothe insured the greatest possible amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible 
yresent cash catlay and the GUARANTEED IN- 
JOME POLICY which embraces aa i valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of adversity overtaking the insured May be used as 
COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the ex- 
tentof the full legal reserve value thereof, ‘in accord- 
ance with the terms and conditions of these policies, 





GooD AGENTS; Gactring soreqmenens the Com- 
pany, are invi lted to ress J. 8. FFNEY, Super 
of A i oa t Home Once. 





FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE: 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
JANUARY ist, 1893. 


This is the only Company holding an Official Certifi- 
cate of Examination, of recent date, from the State Insur- 
ance Department. The Assets, Accounts and Surplus 
to policy-holders have been certified to under the seal of 
the State by the Insurance Superintendent. 


ASSETS. 


Real Estate......... iahiy elmaiedaclebilety neers demaalasinss $12,531,016 75 
SUOCMS MHC IONOR isis: sicwisieccicisisiee women ccasincweneere 86,680,177 51 
BONG ANG MOR GAMER. oiis0'00:o:cec wer sivicccewesinaccwees 24,236,785 51 
Loans secured by collaterals. ...............00ee0ee- 3,916,000 00 
PRO TEN TINY PMB lg orcs or cieiee Haid ror edadae wueimesneiseielss 1,096,850 038 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies... 4,201,283 68 
Interest and Rents due and accrued,................ 971,810 14 


Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums... 3,865,275 87 


TE CU MIEINE Ao: docs claiw sina oe dea: Cas cduieide@nuweee 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies. . .--$119,075,888 00 
GEE TRIO i ooisicicces. onec dna deicsic racsloieneenanne 1,618,362 89 
TOTAL LIABILITIES..............00... 008 $120,694,250 89 


SURPLUS, being the same amount which will 
be shown to be the Company’s Sur- 


~ $137,499 198 99 








plus by the Annual Report of the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment as of December 31st, 1892.... 


INCOME. 


$16,804,948 10 











Total Premium Income............ eg ixereinace eae eS. 25,040,113 93 
Entereat, Renta, CtGs.6:6.60:s-0:0:6:0ceee0e0ess savenccsennes O,8CR4T6-00 
cn cvinekexwessvemnsscondeceen $30,936,590 83 
EOGBCBI POI oo:cie's,0:6.0:0:0.cisinieeiderveseensesee temapamennee $7,896,589 29 
Endowments paid........ccccccccscvcccccccecccsse - 1,114,301 99 
Annuities, Dividends, Surrender Values, etc........ 4,984,121 05 


$13,995,012 33 
Commissions. . cexipreiehs oda creniaeauaxe walasimeseteehindis 


Total paid policy-holders............ 
4,178,316 60 
Agency Saleen ese Fees, Advertising and 


PP MMEON Dieta See's a106:a0r6r0:s as naka arene tres mretainaten’ eooee 1,851,246 18 
Taxes, Salaries and other Expenses................ .. 1,629,715 65 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS.............-...--- tee $21,654,290 76 





Number of Policies issued during 1892 66,259, New Insurance, 173,605,070. 
Total number of Policies in force January 1, 1893, 224,008. 
Amount at Risk, $689,248,629, 


NOTE AS TO STATEMENT. 


The above statement corresponds in all respects with the official report of the Company, as 
will be published by the State Insurance Department. No assets not acceptable under the law of 
the State, or the regulations of the Department are included, and the SURPLUS ($16,804,- 
948.10) IS THE EXACT SUM THAT WILL BE SHOWN BY THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


HENRY TUCK, . . . Vice-President. E. N.GIBBS,.. . . . . Treasurer, 
A. H. WELCH, . . 2d Vice-President. H. S. THOMPSON, . . . Comptroller. 
G. W. PERKINS, . . 3d Vice-President. C. C. WHITNEY, .. . . Secretary. 
R. W. WEEKS,.... . . Actuary. T. M. BANTA,...... «+ Cashier, 
C.N. JONES, . . . Associate Actuary. J. A.BROWN, ...... Auditor. 
H. C. RICHARDSON, . Ass’t Actuary. D. P. KINGSLEY, . Supt. of Agencies, 

A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 

S. H. CARNEY, M.D., Associate Medical Director. 

M. L. KING, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 

O. H. ROGERS, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 





TRUSTEES. 
WILLIAM H.APPLETON, CHARLESS. FAIRCHILD, WOODBURY LANGDON, EDM’D D. RANDOLPH, 
Cc. C. BALDWIN, EDWARD N. GIBBS, JOHN A. McCALL, HIRAM R, STEELE, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, WILLIAM R. GRACE, HENRY C. MORTIMER, WILLIAM L. STRONG 
WILLIAM F, BUCKLEY WM. B. HORNBLUWER, RICHARD MUSER, HENRY TUCK, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, WALTER H, LEWIS. AUGUSTUS G, PAINE H. WELCH. 


WILLIAM G, WHITNEY, 
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Old and Young. 


THE GRATEFUL HEART. 


BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE, 





I THANKFUL am for all good things : 
For every blithesome bird that sings ; 

I thankful am for May and June 

When most my life with Life’s in tune ; 
I thankful am for strawberries, 

And very glad of cherry trees ; 

Of apple blossom and the fruit; 

Of mellow nut and pungent root. 


Great good and solace come to me 
From flowers upon the dogwood tree ; 
An unknown warbler sets me wild 
With wonder like an eager child, 
And to my charmed and seeking eyes 
Each varied toadstool’s a surprise. 


I thankful am for all fair things ; 
For life and all the bliss it brings ; 
My soul! is very glad thereof 

Because God made me out of love ; 
And most I joy, beneath his trees, 
To thank the Father-Heart for these. 
SHEraRDSTOWN, W. Va. 

ips cansienaaiaiecs 


GULNABR'S LITTLE ROMANCE. 


BY ORSON HUNT DURWARD. 





‘As I was saying,” remarked Colonel 
Mehmed Bey, ‘‘ the lot of woman is to 
marry. The divine purpose has fixed this 
lot, and it contemplates you in its scope.” 

“Oh, Papa,” said Gulnar, ‘‘do you 
know, Salisé Hanum has bought six new 
chairs. They are the prettiest things—all 
yellow satin with gold legs and backs !” 

‘“‘T doubt not their beauty ; but, my 
child, I wish you to heed what I am say- 
ing.” 

‘+ Please say something interesting then. 
By the way, I gave the shirt which I was 
making toa little girl today. She came 
to beg some bread, and I saw that she had 

ho shirt. She was not a gypsy; they 
never have any, but she was a real poor 
person. I made her sit down after she 
had got the bread, and finished it quickly 
and put it on her.” 

“That was my dear, kind-hearted 
daughter. But I wish to talk withyou 
seriously. The time has come when we 
should consider your marriage.” 

** You told me that only foolish girls fill 
their heads with ideas of marriage. I 
don’t want to talk about such things.” 

‘*At one time it would have been im- 
proper to devote your thoughts to such 
subjects. Now, however, you are past 
sixteen, and we must attend to the matter 
of providing you with a husband,” 

‘*No husband for me, if you please. I 
would rather have a nice Angora cat, with 
hair long enough to braid, or a new dress 
with a train to it like Aliyé’s.” 

“You do not seriously note what Il am 
saying, Gulnar. It is a time for attentive 
thought. I have heard of a young man to 
whom we might give you.” 

‘“*How could you give me toa strange 
man? Have you stopped loving me? I 
can never talk to a stranger.” 

**You know, dear, how much I love 
you. You have felt it every day since 
you could stand up to kiss my hand. It 
is my love for you which makes me study 
your happiness now.” 

“Til kiss your hand now if you will 
only talk of something else. I want to 
stay with you always.” So saying Gul- 
nar possessed herself.of her father’s hand, 
and kissed it, and then nursed it against 
her cheek. ‘* When I cansit by you,” she 
continued, ‘‘and read to you or play the 
old Kurdish songs to you, and can know 
that you like to hear me, then I am 
happy. To go away from you would 
make me very unhappy.” 

‘But you will not go away from me. 
Salih Bey is also well-born ; a child of the 
Balkan Beys, as you are of the Zagros 
Beys. He williive with uslike ason. He 
will sit with us and admire your reading 

and be moved with me to sweet tears by 
your music.” 

The old colonel was not insensible to 
his daughter’s warmth of feeling toward 
himself ; but the wisdom of the ancients 
emphasizes the disastrous consequences of 
delay in the marriage of girls. ‘‘ At six- 
teen marry them or bury them,” says the 





proverb. His heart was truly bound up 
in his daughter. Unknowingly he had 
cultivated her quick wits by making her 
the companion of his hours of home life, 
and latterly he had spent as much as fifty 
dollars in having her taught to sew and 
to play the piano, in order, as he said, 
that his daughter should be fully the 
equal of the European ladies whom he 
sometimes saw at state receptions. Forty 
dollars more, spent in a second-hand fur- 
niture shop, had provided him with a 
piano, cracked as to its interior, but well 
gilded as to its exterior. His daughter’s 
proficiency in causing this unique instru- 
ment to utter Kurdish melodies warmed 
his old heart with content. 

Kurdish adventurers coming to Con- 
stantinople commonly advance their for- 
tunes by wedding fair Constantinopol- 
itans. But in the early days of the colo- 
nel’s military service he was too patriotic 
a Kurd to choose a wife outside of his 
own tribe. Hence Gulnar possessed, like 
her dead mother, the strong features, the 
nut-brown skin, tie heavy, black hair, 
and the delicately molded hands and feet 
of the pure race of Jaff. Her whole stock 
of beauty was in the simplicity of her 
true, honest nature, and in the pure im- 
pulses of her warm heart. Such qualities 
drew homage from her father all the more 
genuine because long exposure to the in- 
fluence of the pickings-and-stealings-and- 
baksheesh system of remuneration for 
Government employés had gradually ex- 
tracted, as the sun takes out a feeble dye, 
all the positiveness of the colonel’s old 
stock of high ideals. 

Day by day Gulnar reveled in the per- 
formance of her little round of duties, a 
merry-hearted, home-loving girl. She 
worked with her aunt and her old nurse 
in the kitchen or the laundry ; she excited 
their deep envy by her quick, fine sewing, 
and she aroused their uorestrained ad mi- 
ration by her hard-won victories over the 
graceful but vowelless characters of the 
Turkish alphabet. But night after night 
her father returned to his favorite subject, 
and dragged her from her narrow world 
of girlish content to force her attention to 
this new, strange world of marriage. 
Without knowing how it was done, Gulnar 
drifted little by little from her safe anch- 
orage of conservatism into the midst of 
the strong setting current, and at length 
accepted the fact that after the fast of 
Ramazan she was to.be married to Salih 
Bey, a young officer stationed in Crete, 
whom neither she nor her father had ever 
seen. 

Salih Bey, of course, had not seen his 
bride-elect. He had been betrothed to 
her before the conversation with which 
this record begins ; for in Turkey it is the 
girls, not the parents, who are often left 
uninformed of such an engagement. The 
young man had given plenipotentiary 
powers to his old uncle, who reported the 
girl as good-looking enough for all pur- 
poses, and to his near-sighted mother, 
who, under influence of the thought of the 


value of an alliance with the family of 


Mehmed Bey, had declared her to be an 
angel come to earth, having a voice like 
a dervish’s flute in prayer time. 

One day Gulnar’s nurse called her to the 
latticed window on the staircase which 
overlooked the entrance hall of the house, 
The servants were just ushering in to her 
father’s reception rooma handsome young 
captain. 

“That is Salih Bey,” said the nurse. 

Gulnar turned hot and then cold, but 
said not a word ; but she sat for a whole 
hour behind the safe shelter of the lattice 
that she might see the Bey go out at the 
end of his call. Then she ran to the lat- 
ticed window overlooking the street and 
watched him stride away. The eyes of 
the unspoiled prisoner of the harem were 
glistening with a new light. 

** How nice he is,” was her comment at 
last. 

‘* Yes, dear child,” answered the nurse ; 
**but they are all like medlars. By their 
looks one cannot tell whether they are 
sugar or alum.” Yet the old nurse was 
pleased to note that Guinar was making 
a little romance out of this affair, after 
all. 





In Turkey the one person who cannot 





possibly attend a wedding ceremony is the 
bride. Left entirely to the management of 
the men, the ceremony lacks punctilious 
formality quite as much as romantic spice. 
The bridegroom sits down and has a 
friendly smoke with a few eminently re- 
spectable old men, One of these men 
represents the bride, much as a dreadfully 
repulsive greenback may represent a 
twenty dollar gold piece, not from an 
esthetic, but from a legal point of view. 
In the course of the smoking bout the 
formal questions are asked, quite acci- 
dentally, by the Imam of the district and 
answered by the bride’s representative and 
by the bridegroom in person, unless 
modesty has led him also to provide him- 
self with an official spokesman, The 
marriage contract is then signed and 
sealed, and witnessed by all present, and 
the ceremony is complete. If the group 
thus disposing of two lives were a gas 
company engaged in watering stock they 
could hardly be more devoid of emotion, 
To the smokers more people now join 
themselves and the cigarets, sherbets 
and coffee gradually develop into a solid 
wedding feast. 

On Gulnar’s wedding day the din of 
tambourines filled the women’s apart- 
ments, and the vociferous nasal chant of 
the Armenian ballad singers shook the 
walls of the rooms assigned to the men. 
Crowds of women by themselves, and of 
men in rooms by themselves, were laugh- 
ing, joking, smoking, stuffing them- 
selves with pilaff and roast lamb, and 
making merry generally. Among the 
men Salih Bey was omnipresent as the 
official host of the occasion, looking after 
new arrivals, finding them seats at ever 
cleared and ever renewed dining tables, 
receiving the farewell congratulations of 
departing guests, and urging the musicians 
to new cantatory efforts. In the midst of 
the hubbub a small boy crept up to bim— 
his little nephew. 

“T’ve seen her,” said the boy. ‘‘ She is 
not pretty. She is very dark, and you had 
better not take her.” 

‘* What do you mean, you young scamp ? 
The marriage is finished !” 

“They say you have to pay fifty pounds 
for seeingher. I wouldn’t pry it any way. 
She isn’t at all pretty.” 

“Get out of here! Go back to the 
harem! This is no place for boys !” 

“Well, [ have seen her; and all that I 
have to say is that you will wish you had 
not.” 

Resent as he might the boy’s imperti- 
nence, Salih could not free himself from 
misgivings concerning his marriage toa 
girl whom he had not seen, At length, 


near midnight, the colonel smilingly 
beckoned to him. 
“Come, Salih Bey,” said he, ‘ the 


women have all left your room and the 
people want to go home.” 

Salih silently followed the colonel. At 
the door of the women’s apartments the 
father-in-law paused. His worldly-mind- 
ed anxieties had got the better of him; but 
his eyes did not quite meet those of the 
younger man as he said, in a husky voice: 

“Salih Bey, I hope that you have pre- 
pared the money.” 

“Yes, yes; Lam not one of those who 
meet their bride with empty promises 
instead of the golden foretaste of the 
dowry.” ‘ 

“That is right, 
your house !” 

They passed into the harem’s mysteri- 
ous precincts. A crowd of women, hold- 
ing their veils over their mouths in the 
presence of the two men, stood in lines 
like soldiers guarding the pathway of a 
king. Salih was led toadoor and bid 
enter. 

“The Lord give you success and pros- 
perity and make you live forever!” said 
the colonel, as he left the bridegroom to 
pursue his adventure alone. Somehow 
the pious invocation sounded like a prayer 
for mercy on the soul of the condemned. 

Salih entered the apartment and closed 
the door, The room was hung with vari- 
ous fine embroideries, which served both as 
decorations and as curtains. At one end 
was a marble-topped table, which, with 
the large gilt-framed mirror above it, and 
the huge and highly colored porcelain 
lamp upon it, was supposed to furnish the 


May the Lord multiply 





room in the latest Parisian style. A broad 
sofa, spread with crimson and gold, ex- 
tended across the end of the room under 
the windows, and in a corner of this sofa 
was a small heap of red velvet and tinsel, 

When Salih Bey crossed the threshold 
this small heap quivered and shook, and 
finally succeeded in rising to its feet, 
Upon the sofa it stood, partly steadied by 
the wall, but visibly trembling. This, 
then, was his bride, nerving herself to 
pass the ordeal of her husband’s first im- 
pression. Poor, trembling little girl! 
Will he smile with quick pleasure upon 
his wife? Will his bearing in this mo- 
ment of first sight give promise of kindly 
consideration? Will hope flame up or be 
quenched in this beating heart? No other 
system of marriage concentrates so many 
of the chances of the whole life in one 
dramatic instant ! 

The husband, only less tremulous and 
abashed than his poor little wife, came 
forward. His face was flushed. His im- 
perious lips were slightly parted. One 
fateful question possessed his whole be- 
ing. Before the silent girl he hesitated a 
moment. Then his trembling hand parted 
the quivering tinsel which formed the 
bridal veil, and brought to view the dusky 
face, made up for the occasion by the ex- 
perienced matrons of the neighborhood. 
Close beneath the glossy crown of thick, 
black hair heavy, black eyebrows were 
painted to join above the curved nose. A 
great diamond was stuck with gum upon 
the forehead, and another upon the chin, 
The cheeks, puinted with solid carmine, 
emphasized the pallor of the thin lips. 
The brown curves of the neck were hid- 
den by a mass of gold coins. Eyes black 
as night pleadingly sought his own. 

At the same instant the girl caught Sa- 
lih Bey’s free hand, pressed it to her lips 
and to her forehead with the graceful 
Oriental gesture of reverence and submis- 
sion ; and in a voice drowned to a whisper 
by the surge of blood from her beating 
heart, she said: 

“ Khosh geldiniz, 
come, my lord! 

But Salih Bey had formed quite differ- 
ent notions of what his wife ought to be, 
and he had no pity for this pleading, 
homely little creature. A scornful glare 
blazed in his eyes ; and, almost interrupt- 
ing his wife’s simple welcome, and speak- 
ing as if to some third party, he harshly 
exclaimed : 

“No! I don’t want her! I will not 
have her !” and he turned to the door. 

“Don’t go!’ cried the little wife, 
throwing the tinsel back from her scared 
face. ‘** You don’t know how many things 
Ican do! Mercy! mercy !’ 

‘“‘T won’t have you, [ tell you! They 
have tricked me! I divorce you!” 

The awful sentence which always 
hangs ready to crush like an avalanche 
the home life of the Moslem wife had 
fallen from the young captain’s lips, and 
Gulnar, with a sob that was partly a cry, 
leaned heavily against the friendly wall. 
Then, as the tinsel veil brushed against 
her wet cheeks, she fiercely tore the mass 
from her head and hurled it to the floor, 
while Salih Bey strode from the room. 

The women, still chattering in the wide 
hall outside, were too much astonished at 
the reappearance of the bridegroom to re- 
member to put on their veils. His angry 
face called out a chorus of exclamation 
and inquiry. To all he answered : 

‘“‘T have been tricked! I don’t want 
her! I won’t have her !” 

“You are too hasty, sir,” said Gulnar’s 
aunt, the mistress of the house. ‘‘ Even 
a wild man of the desert would not leave 
his wife in this way. What is bitter firat 
you will find sweet afterward.” 

‘‘I have divorced her!’ shouted Salih 
Bey, as he slammed behind him the door 
to the men’s apartments. 

‘“What! What? What is that?” asked 
Colonel Mehmed, meeting him on the 
threshold. 

‘‘T say that I have divorced your daugh- 
ter. Inever agreed to marry a mulatto. 
I will not have her !” 

‘* My daughter is no mulatto unless you 
are, young man.”’ 

‘She is the same thing as a mulatto. 
I won't have such a thing, I tell you !” ; 

An indescribable uproar followed this 
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declaration. The men by force held back 
the struggling Bey from the staircase. A 
medley of voices urged him to do noth- 
ing unbecoming; called him unsavory 
names; threatened him with the law; 
advised him to take his wife and make 
the best of her, as others have to do. 

Salih’s one answer fitted all of these 
remarks: ‘I tell you I have divorced 
her !” 

The colonel, whose furious anger swell- 
ed the veins of his forehead until they 
looked like cords, now addressed Salih 
through the guests : 

“T call this company to witness that 
this man has married my daughter; has 
signed the contract which you have 
sealed; has visited her in her room, and 
now wishes to slink away without fullfill- 
ing his agreement.” 

“There is no contract where there is 
cheating. You showed my uncle some 
other girl. He said she was fairly good 
looking, and this one has a face like 
leather. Let me go, I say !” 

‘““Go? you scoundrel? Of course you 
may go, when you have paid the fifty 
pounds which you promised to give at 
first sight. Pay, and then get out of my 
house! Good Lord, may this man get his 
deserts !” 

‘“‘The money? Take it,” cried Salih 
Bey, drawing from his pocket the silken 
bag of gold which he had prepared with 
many 4@ pleasing fancy of the bright face 
in the bridal chamber whose smiles were 
to reward the gift. ‘‘Take the money 
and keep the girl, I have put her away for- 
ever !” 

So saying he tore himself loose and 
rushed down the stairs and out of the 
house, 





When the women flocked into Gulnar’s 
room, they found the gorgeous red velvet 
heap lying motionless on the floor, An 
outburst of shrieks from the crowd called 
for water and feathers and doctors. With 
a hasty use of the first two of these 
requisites they finally forced the poor lit- 
tle brown-faced wife to realize again her 
wretched self, 

“Tell him not to go,” she wailed. ‘‘ He 
didn’t even stop to ask what I can do. 
Don’t let him go so!” And then she faint- 
ed away again. 

The prudent matrons first looked to the 
safety of the diamonds gummed upon 
Gulnar’s face, and then with plentiful 
sousings of water they labored to bring 
her into less terrifying methods of ex- 
pressing her discomfiture. Throughout 
the night the girl lay on the sufa, sobbing 
amid the ruins of her finery. 

‘“Why did Papa bring him here and 
make me marry him? Did he think that 
aman can tell what a girl is by looking 
at half of her face through the tinsel? 
He went away the moment that he looked 
at me; is it my fault that I am not as 
pretty asa Pera doll ?”’ 

The women did their best to assuage 
this abject grief with words which to 
their case-hardened souls seemed balm for 
wounds of the heart. They told her how 
her father had wrung from Salih Bey the 
fifty pounds for her “ first sight” present; 
they told her not to mind, since this capi- 
tal would certainly win her a better hus- 
band; and they declared that upon their 
unanimous oath as to Salih’s visit to her 
room, the courts would further mulct him 
in twenty-five or thirty cents a day for 
her alimony until this other husband had 
been found. 

“Oh, stop, stop!” cried Gulnar at 
length. ‘“ You think me so husband-mad 
48 to use his money to buy one !” 

The forlorn, slighted little maiden turn- 
ed her back upon the thick-skinned 
women, But soon she forgot the shame 
of their consolations in the sense of her 
loss in the overthrow of her one beautiful 
air castle, and ever and anon would burst 
forth once more the cry of the disparaged. 
__' [know that I could have pleased him 
if he had only let me! Why should he go 
away without letting me show him that I 
bana read and write and play the piano? 
— he not think of it? He does not 
oe that I can sew, and that he would 

ot have to go to a tailor every time that 
4 button comes off, Why was he so harsh 
tome? He had no right to treat me as if 





I am to blame for my looks, Does not 
God give to us the faces which are pleas- 
ing to him?” 

So Gulnar’s pitiful little romance came 
to its end. 
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THE MOTHER IN HEAVEN. 


BY CHARLES EDWARD STOWE. 








‘“*T KNOW there’s a Heaven, sir! No 
one could shake my belief in that.” As 
the speaker turned his honest, weather- 
beaten face upward to the brass lamp 
which, swinging from the smoky beam, 
lit dimly the tiny cabin of the fishing 
schooner, something like a tear glistened 
in either eye. 

I waited curiously ; for by the way he 
spoke I was confident that his words were 
inspired by some deep experience. 

‘‘How do you know ?” [ ventured to ask, 
at length. 

He replaced his pipe between his teeth, 
folded his arms, dropped his chin on his 
breast, and puffed vigorously and silent- 
ly, a dark ‘shadow falling over his face 
cast by the swaying of the lamp. 

The water gurgled and thumped under 
the stern, the rudder swayed and creaked 
on its fastenings, and the wind whistled 
and tapped in the rigging. 

‘*T don’t mind telling ) ou, sir!” hesaid, 
finally. ‘* You will understand me better 
than some folks. I was born and raised 
in that little stone cottage on the p’int 
jest a little inland from the light. You 
remember it, sir?” 

“Oh yes!” I replied. 
it many a time.” 

‘* Well! come to think, of course you 
have. Now, as I was saying ; I was born 
and raised in that cottage. My father 
was lost at sea befure I was born. A good 
man, sir, as ever trod shoe-leather, a sail- 
or every inch, and a Christian. WhenI 
was a little chap, between ten and twelve, 
my mother died, It was just thirty years 
ago to-day! It was in the bedroom that 
opens out of the kitchen she died. 

‘* A better mother no man ever had,” he 
added, meditatively, knocking the ashes 
out of his pipe on the toe of his sea-boot. 
‘She was a quiet woman ; but she had a 
way with her; kind of a look in her eyes 
different from the restof the women, I re- 
member how she used to put her hand on 
my forehead, and stroke my hair back, 
looking at me with kind of a proud, loving 
look, and say : ‘George! I pray God that 
you may grow up to be like your father. 
He was a good man and true’; then she 
would cover her face with her hands, and 
sob till I could see the tears trickle out 
between her fingers ; and I would cry, too, 
not knowing why. 

‘* Sometimes she would sit very quiet by 
the window looking out over the sea with 
a far-off expression in her great, dark 
eyes, as ifshe saw something or was 
watching something away off over the 
water. 

‘“‘She was never a strong woman, and 
after my father’s death she had to work 
very hard for us two to keep the wolf from 
the door and bread in the locker. Fre- 
quently she went out for a day’s work 
among the neighbors, or to nurse the sick. 

‘“‘The struggle was too hard for her, 
and the work too heavy ; her eyes seemed 
to grow larger and brighter, and her 
cheeks paler every day, and she had a bad 
cough. At last there came a time when 
she was no longer able to leave her bed, 
but would lie there in her south bedroom 
bolstered up with pillows all day long. 
She had a bright red spot on each cheek, 
and her eyes grew more and more beauti- 
ful, as she looked out over the water far, 
far out tosea. ‘George,’ she would say 
to me as I stood by the bed—* George, I 
pray God that you may grow up to be like 
your father. He was a good man and 
true.’ 

‘* Well, as I was telling you, it was just 
thirty years ago this afternoon she died. 
I remember it as plainly as if it were only 
yesterday. She had been very low for 
quite a spell back—a little out of her head, 
in fact. Three or four of the women in 
the neighborhood were helping take care 
on her. It had been a dreary September 
day, the wind in th’ nor’east, and th’ rain 
driving in fierce gusts ’gainst th’ windows. 
‘**’*Bout four o’clock it cleared a bit, and 


‘*T have been in 





th’ sun, breaking through a thick bank of 
clouds which hung low-like on the hori- 
zon, shone into th’ room where mother 
lay quite unconscious and breathing with 
difficulty. ‘She can’t last long at this 
rate,’ I heard one of the women whisper 
to another. ‘She'll go when the tide 
ebbs ; now you mark my words!’ whis- 
pered the other, 

“T went into the kitchen, and, sitting 
down on a little pile of wood by the stove, 
cried as if my heart would break, I do 
not remember how long Isat there. Per- 
haps I fell asleep ; but suddenly I heard 
Mother calling ‘George, George! is it 
you? O Heaven! O glorious!’ My 
father’s name was George, but at that 
moment | thought she was calling me. I 
ran into the room, It was still as death. 
Those standing there seemed awed and 
frightened-like. Mother was a setting up 
in bed, her eyes fixed on something where 
we could see nothing, and her hands were 
extended. She was smiling for joy, and 
her face was like we read of Stephen’s in 
Scriptur’, as the face of an angel. For a 
moment she remained gazing, smiling as 
in the face of a long-absent friend. Sud- 
denly she started, and grasped the arm of 
the woman near her, and cried out : ‘ Do 
you hear it? do you hear? ‘ Hear what? 
asked the woman, in a startled tone. 
‘That music, that heavenly music! O 


my God, they come, they come! How 
glorious! how blessed !’ 
**Oh, sir, believe me or not! At that 


moment there was a light shone in that 
room witha radiance above the brightness 
of the sun. There was the sense of some 
high and holy presence. We were as if 
stunned and overwhelmed ; and when the 
light faded Mother was gone. 

‘** Jest what I told you; she went with 
th’ ebb tide, jest as I said,’ whispered an 
old woman near me. But, sir, she was 
not, for God took her; the angels bore 
her away. I know there’s a Heaven, sir, 
and my mother is there. The angels 
came and took her away.” 


It was justatwelvemonth from the even- 
ing Isat in that little cabin ; a furious gale 
was raging. A man called at the Parson- 
age to say that much anxiety was felt for 
several boats which had not been seen since 
the gale began. I drove down to the beach 
in a blinding rain. As I approached, the 
continuous roar of the sea became be- 
wildering, oppressive, and the ear was re- 
lieved by louder reports which came at 
intervals like the explosion of cannon, 
and the rushing of the fierce blasts 
through the pines. 

I tied my horse in a sheltered spot 
among the trees, and stepped out on the 
beach. At first I could not see because of 
the driving sand and flying spray. From 
time to time I would get a little glimpse 
seaward, and the great foam-crested 
waves seemed like mad old men with long 
gray hair rushing wildly about. Further 
down the beach I dimly discerned a group 
of men standing, gathered thickly about 
some object. Then six came out from 
the rest moving slowly, as if staggering 
under a heavy burden, An old fishermen 
of my acquaintance came running up be- 
hind me, and as he passed shouted : 
‘They’ve found him !” 

“Found whom?’ I shouted after him ; 
but the gale snatched the words out of 
my mouth and hurled them among the 
pines. 
the arm and shouted in his ear, ‘‘ Is some 
one drowned ?” 

‘“* Yes,” he cried, grasping his sou’easter 
hard with both hands and pulling it down 
violently in his excitement, ‘‘Leavitt’s boat 
missed stays a-trying to git in this mornin’ 
and went ashoreon Turnip Island ledge. 
It’s him they’s a-carrying home, Oh, sir, 
he was a good man and true, like his fa- 
ther !” 

SrmMsBURY, Conn. 





IN a small village in the south of 
Scotland an elder in the parish church was 
one day reproving an old woman who was 
rather the worse for liquor, by saying: 
“Sarah, don’t you know that you should 
fly from the tempter?” Sarah (not too 
well pleased): ‘* Flee yersel’.”” Elder: *‘ Oh, 
Sarah, Ihave flown.” Surah: “ Aweel, I 
think ye’ll be nane the waur o’ anither 
flutter.”—Scottish American, 


I ran after him, seized him by. 





OLD MEN SEE VISIONS. 


BY LOUISE R. BAKER. 


“GIT Gran’pap clost to the blazes, see as his 
back is warm ;” 

They’s mighty kind and keerful yer to the 
ole home farm. 

“Shade the light from his eyes, Sam, fill 
his pipe to the brim ”’— 

W’en Sam’s a-nearin’ eighty may seme- 
body wait on him. 

They shoves me clost to the far-plact, clost 
as ever they kin, 

Till I’m jest a leetle bit’o’ 
onct ag’in ; 

Fer them hickory logs is cracklin’ thar in 
the yaller glow, 

A sign fer sure an’ certain there’s a-guono 
be a snow; 

An’ I yer a rooster crowin’ tho 
more’n six o’clock— 

It’s a-gunno snow to-morrow, thar’s truth 
in the crow o’ the cock. 

Snow on the fields an’ meaders, snow on the 
roof 0’ the mill ; 

Snow a-kiverin’ the woodpile, snow on the 
village hill. 

An’ I sleep through the night in a minute, 
come a-tumblin’ out o’ my bed, 

Give a cat-wersh over my dimples, an’ a 
slick to my frowsled head. 

The comforter an’ the mittens they wuz 
meant fer a world o’ snow, 

Av’ down the track [’m a-squealin’ fast as 
the sled kin go; 

My brass-toed boots a-kickin’ in the wildest 
sort o’ way,— 

But an’ angel or the dear Lord does the 
guidin’ o’ the sleigh. 

“Git Gran’pap clost to the far-plact !” Vl 
hev none o’ that to day; 
“Shade his eyes from the lamplight,’”’ w’en 
they’s wide in the sunlight’s ray. 
Snow on the fields an’ meaders, snow on 
the roof o’ the mill; 

But oh, the slippery snow-slide white on 
the village hill 

“Take keer thar, I’ a-comin’ !” 
to the right, I say!” 

“Clare the track!” ‘‘Hurrah boys 
“You'd better git out the way !”” 

Then thar’s some o’ the lads a-laughin’ an’ 
a-teasin’ at the fun, 

An’ some a-sayin’ kindly that the sleddin’s 
jest begun. 

“Why, chare up, little feller,” cries a 
neighbor, standin’ still, 

“You shouldn’t be a-bawlin’ w’en you’s 
most a-top the hill.’’ 

** She sto o-pped my sled,” I whimper, “ fer 
a wagon to git past, ; 

An’ I—I wuz a-goin’, wuz 
zin’ fast.” 

The neighbor gives a chuckle, 
breaks indignant Meg: 

“T guess I saved your life, boy, an’ I reckon 
I hurt my leg.” 

We’s to the top entirely, the hasty tears is 
dry, 

The brass-toed boots is kickin’ an’ the sled 
is on the fly. 

They stirs the logs o’ hickory, they’s bound 
to keep me warm ; 

They’s mighty good an’ helpful yer to the 
ole home farm. 

But the lad who glances thisaway, above 
his spellin’ book, 

With a kind o’ sorta tender, wonderin’, 
terested look— 

Why, his mind would all git flurried, an’ 
not. let the lessons in, 

Ef he knowed I wuz a leetlesquealin’ feller 
onct ag’in. 

GERMANTOWN, Mb. 
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THE LONGING FOR THE SUN. 


BY A. 





HINGST,. 


THERE was once a little princess, living 
in the cold North, where no roses bloom, 
where song gives a 
charm to the summer twilight, where no 
swallow builds her nest, whither never a 
stork takes his flight from the sunny 
south, where no towering tree waves its 
leafy head in the blue ether, where the 
violets are sickly pale, where the earth 
brings forth but little fruit, where the 
waters almost all the year round are fet- 
tered by icy chains, where the sun lingers 
only for afew months, and where the 
long weary nights of the dreary winter 
are only now and then lighted up by the 
glare of the aurora borealis. 

At the seashore of this icy country was 
built a castle of white, magnificent shin- 
ing marble ; it was surrounded by high 
walls of massive granite. In this castle 
lived a king with his queen and their 
only little daughter. The little princess 
was a beautiful and clever child, 
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When the sun made entrance into the 
frontiers of her father’s kingdom, when 
the snow was melting, when the ice fields 
were giving way and the water with loud 
clash was splashing against the rocks on 
which the castle was built, when the cas- 
tle put on its green garments, when the 
sparrows were chirping, when by the gar- 
dener’s skillfui touch the flowers were 
blooming, then the little princess was 
charmed with life, then she was allowed 
to play all day long in the garden and en- 
joy the charm of the short summer ; but 
when the sun disappeared from the hori- 
zon and the birds’ songs silenced, and the 
pale colors faded altogether, when the 
trees bowed their heads painfully, the 
waters were frozen, ice and snow covered 
the fields, then the little princess had to 
remain in the castle. 

Every morning as soon as she got up 
she ran tothe window to see if the sun 
had already risen. She could not yet un- 
derstand the course of time; in her child- 
like soul lived only the short, beautiful 
summer, with ite glory. When she was 
tired of melting away with her warm 
breath the ice-flowers on the window- 
panes, she went up to her nurse, who was 
sitting before a golden lamp, sewing a 
dress of sky-blue silk for the little prin- 
cess; but the little princess did not care 
for dresses, she longed only for flowers, 
for birds and for the sun. 

‘‘Tell me a story,” said the little prin- 
cess, sitting down in her rocking-chair at 
the feet of the nurse. 

Then the nurse told of foreign countries, 
where the sun sends forth his golden 
light day after day, where flowers in 
many-colored glory bloom in silent beau- 
ty, where grand trees raise their leafy 
crowns up to the blue sky, where the 
waters of the lakes and seas in never- 
eeasing movement wash the thousand 
varied coasts of the country, where man- 
kind find a blessing in work, enjoy 
life, and where the children, happy and 
gay, live from day to day in all this splen- 
dor. 

Then the little princess’s heart became 
heavy, her bright eyes darkened, and, 
beginning to cry, she rose from her chair 
and said, passionately : ‘1 will no longer 
remain here ; I will go there where the 
sun is shining bright and warm !” 

Then the nurse put away her work, took 
the little princess upon her knees and said 
to her: ‘‘ My dear child” (whenever the 
little princess was sad she called her 
“dear child,” tho she was not allowed 
to do so), ‘* you must be silent and patient; 
little girls must always remain with their 
fathers and mothers ; but when you are 
grown upa prince will come from the 
country of the sun and will take you into 
his kingdom !” 

Then the little princess smiled and 
laughed, glided down from the knees of 
the nurse and sang : 

“There, where in clouds of light 

The sun holds glorious sway 
Thither would I take my flight, 
There happy live from day to day.’’ 


When the little princess grew up she 
had to study like other little girls ; but 
she was growing into a great beauty. 
Blue like the sky were her eyes, white like 
snow her complexion, red like the aurora 
borealis her cheeks and lips, and golden 
like the sun her hair. 

The fame of her beauty and loveliness 
reached the ears of many a foreign prinee, 
and one after another set out to the royal 
court in the North to ask for the little 
princess’s hand. When a prince came and 
asked her if she would consent to become 
his wife and go with him into his coun- 
try, she answered: “First tell me, does 
the sun shine all the year round in your 
country? Does snow and ice never in- 
vade your realm?’ Then the foreign 
prince, taken by surprise, would answer : 
‘‘Such a country scarcely exists on the 
globe.” The little princess would reply: 
** Well, then, I cannot become your wife. 
I will live only in the country of the 
sun !” 

Full of sorrow the princes, one after an- 
other, left this royal court. The little prin- 
cess was most beautiful, and whoever had 
seen her once could never forget her. 

Another king from a foreign country 
announced himself. For his reception 





grand festivals were arranged. He be- 
longed to one of the oldest royal families 
of the world ; the ancestors of his house 
were still living in heroic songs, composed 
in times of old by the bards, and sung at 
the courts of kings. And for centuries 
the princes of the family had married 
princesses of this court at the North. 

Ata ball the little princess should see 
him for the first time. Her heart throbbed 
to-day as never before. The happy smile 
of content was shining in the playful eyes, 
on her rosy cheeks and lips, when she ex- 
amined the work of her maids in the 
looking-glass; a garment as fine and 
light as sun dust,in which a thousand 
diamonds like fireflies were sparkling, 
floated round her graceful limbs, while a 
delicate flower-garland was twined among 
her golden curls. 

She was already expected in the danc- 
ing hall, which was most brilliantly fur- 
nished; numberless jewels arranged in 
symbolical figures, adorned the walls ; the 
arches of the windows and the columns 
vied in brilliancy with the brilliant lights 
that shone from the thousand crystal 
flowers. Arbors of roses and shady grot- 
toes, built by the artist’s hand, adorned 
the walls. Many proud cavaliers in bril- 
liant uniforms, and beautiful women mer- 
rily talking and laughing, were going up 
and down, while the king and the foreign 
prince in earnest conversation stood in the 
midst of the dancing hall. Then the fold- 
ing-doors were thrown open, a burst of 
music filled the hall, and the little princess 
entered, accompanied by her friends and 
companions ; but she outshone them allin 
beauty and loveliness. The father’s face 
brightened up with a proud smile of con- 
tent and joy, while the prince’s heart 
swelled with pleasure ; his eyes sparkled, 
and a world of silent yet eloquent 
thoughts appeared in his face, 

Both went to meet the little princess, 
and the king said: ‘* My child, this prince 
comes directly from the land of the 
sun !” 

The little princess looked upon him in- 
quiringly and full of doubt. The music 
invited to dance ; in a minute the coupl+s 
were united; the little princess waltzed 
with the foreign prince. When they had 
sat down in one of the rose arbors, the 
little princess said : ‘* Now please give me 
a description of your country.” 

When the prince had cast another long 
look into her deep, beautiful eyes, he be- 
gan: ‘“My country is not by far so exten- 
sive as that of your father’s, but it is rich 
in inexhaustible beauties. The waters 
like flowing silver are rustling through 
the dark forests, and in their course 
change their color to blue jasper ; they 
run through emerald green meadows, 
through the golden-waving cornfields, 
bearing on their tossing backs rich loads 
to the seashore. Perfumed gardens, full 
of many-colored flowers and magnificent 
fruit trees, stretch over all the country ; 
and in the thickets of the forests, where I 
go with my cavaliers to hunt the wild 
deer, there are lakes so deep, so crystal- 
clear, that the imagination seems to see 
new worlds at their bottom. Prospering 
towns and romantically situated villages 
stretch through my whole country, and 
my subjects are a happy, active, prosper- 
ous nation. Their forefathers in times of 
yore went out from their country and be- 
came the founders of a new nation, now 
belonging to the richest and mightiest on 
the globe.” 

With admiration and wonder the little 
princess had listened to his words ; yet 
mischievously smiling, she said : ‘‘ But do 
not you tell me a fairy tale?” 

Then the prince answered, seriously : 
‘* A king will never tell fairy tales.” 

** Does the sun shine there forever, and 
has the winter no power over your coun- 
try ?” 

‘*Such a country, where the sun shines 
continually, does not at all exist,” an- 
swered the prince, seriously. ‘‘ Even in 
my country Nature will have her right. 
For four or five months the weather is 
cold and rough; but during spring and 
summer it is as beautiful as I have told 
you. But as soon as it becomes cold I 
will go with you to the South, where na- 
ture’s beauties are still more profuse than 
in my country.” 





‘‘ Well, if you promise that, I will be- 
come your wife.” And again she sang: 
“There, where in clouds of light 
The sun holds glorious sway— 
Thither would I take my flight, 
There happy live from day to day.” 

The wedding was celebrated ; the little 
princess took leave of her father and 
mother, of her friends and of her nurse, 
and went with the king into his country. 

When all nature was breathing forth 
sweet pleasure, when earth was clad in 
the splendor of youth, when the birds 
were building their nests, the little prin- 
cess arrived inher newhome. The whole 
country rejoiced at the beautiful queen, 
the subjects offered precious gifts, boys 
sang to her, and little girls strewed roses 
in her path. The little princess was all 
joy and pleasure; willingly she would 
have clapped her hands and sung with 
delight as she had done when a child ; but 
now as a queen she had only to salute, to 
bow her lovely head and to smile with her 
lips and her eyes. 

In the castle she was met by the mother 
of the king, a beautiful, stately woman ; 
she embraced the little princess and called 
her her beloved daughter. In long, 
serious hours the royal mother disclosed 
to her the mission and the duties of a 
queen. She told her of praiseworthy 
princesses, who, by the greatness of their 
characters, by the nobility of their souls 
and by their hearts winning love, had be- 
come the mothers of their subjects. 

With delight the little princess listened 
to these stories that by far surpassed 
those in beauty her nurse had once told 
her of magnificent countries ; and a new 
longing rose up in her heart. She wished 
to make her subjects happy, she wished 
to become a model woman. The little 
princess now learned deeper lore than she 
had learned in the days of her childhood. 
The great, important mission of women 
now became clear unto her. They had to 
make mankind happy, they had to forget 
themselves, they had to fulfill the duties 
of every day ; that is to say, of the whole 
life. Once having recognized this mis- 
sion, she tried to find out the cause of ex- 
istence and being, and she believed that 
she had found this truth: that all happi- 
ness and unhappiness in this world are 
caused by women. Thus she learned the 
great art of being happy and of making 
others happy. 

If people had formerly spoken of the 
beauty and loveliness of the princess, they 
now spoke of her wisdom, her kindness, 
and the new institutions she created 
everywhere in the country for the higher 
life of women, 

On a soft, warm October day the little 
princess was sitting before an open win- 
dow in her castle. As if they were sorry 
to take leave so soon, the last rays of the 
setting sun were still lingering and ca- 
ressing the softly trembling leaves ; these 
were already tinged with the colors of de- 
cay ; the birds had flown, the butterflies 
were dead, and the flowers had gone to 
rest ; moaning wofully came the wind 
over the lake, and the manifold vine 
leaves, through which now and then a 
full blue grape shone, were softly shaken 
by the wind, while the branches crept 
through the open window. The little 
princess, absorbed in deep thought, looked 
at this splendid autumn landscape with a 
vacant eye—when suddenly the king ap- 
peared at the open door of an adjoining 
room. Charmed with this beautiful 
sight, he remained standing for a few 
minutes on the threshold, then he went 
up to her with a smile full of happiness, 
and looking at her most tenderly, said : 
‘* Well, my dearest little princess, will we 
now set out upon our journey to the land 
of the sun ?”’ 

‘*No; please let us stay here,” said the 
little princess, looking up to him witha 
bewitching smile. 

In full delight he laid his hand on her 
golden bair and sang softly : 

**In the dark depth of thy eyes 

I read thoughts that until now slept in my 

soul; 

From thy sweet lips I hear wise counsel, 

That makes me strong for many a noble deed. 

Out of thy heart shines forth the clear sun- 

shine, 

And in the hight of my happiness I call thee 

mine.” 


NEw YORK Ciry. 
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BARBARA'S SPECIAL PROVI- 
DENCE. 


BY FRANCIS STERNE PALMER, 








*“No,” said Barbara, her face puckering 
into a little frown ; ‘‘I don’t cure to go to 
that church. I can sleep just as well 
here in my room, and—and it saves dress. 
ing up!” 

Now, Barbara and her mamma were 
spending August as guests of Uncle Ebene- 
zer athis farm. And, as Uncle Ebenezer 
and his family all went to church, it did 
seem only polite for the guests to go too. 

For the most part, life here on the farm 
was delightful. One could wear one’s 
oldest frocks, and everybody tried to help 
one have all the fun possible. There were 
no prim walks with Nurse; Barbara ran 
about by herself, or, better yet, took long 
rambles with her mother. 

But the church was trying. It was 
such a sleepy little place, and the old gen- 
tleman who preached spoke in such a 
sleepy little voice, that Barbara, on the 
first Sunday she went, was not only 
sleepy, but actually slept through the en- 
tire sermon. 

But her mamma still thought that Bar- 
bara had better go. If she could keep 
awake she would find that the preacher 
said many wise and gentle things. 

“*Very well, Pll try,” said Barbara. 

So the second Sunday she not only went 
again to church, but she listened also, 
And she liked what the preacher said ; be- 
ing interested, most of all, when he told 
of something which some persons called a 
Special Providence, which took care of 
people—especially of little children. 

Barbara went home from church very 
much pleased with this idea. 

Now the next afternoon, Barbara’s mam- 
ma had promised that they should have a 
walk together ; but a callercame and de- 
tained her. So Barbara, left to herself, 
went out beyond the great barn to where 
a brook flowed through the meadow. 
Along the brook were trees, and she liked 
to sit on the moss under these with her 
dolls and picture books. 

When the caller had gone, her mamma 
came out to find her, and, knowing of her 
favorite place by the brook, she pushed 
the great barn doors open acrack and 
looked into the meadow. A glimpse of a 
brown dress showed her where her 
daughter was. 

‘She seems so contented,” thought 
Barbara’s mamma, “ that before calling 
her I'll sit down on the shaded back porch 
and finish the letter I began this morning. 
We'll have our walk later—when it’s 
cooler.” 

From the back porch one could look 
through the barn doors—if they were open 
wide enough—and see the meadow and 
brook ; and so her mamma, wishing to be 
where she could watch Barbara and see 
that no harm came near her, tried to pusb 
back the doors. Finally Uncle Ebenezer 
came and helped her, and promised to 
leave them open. Then, getting her 
writing materials, she sat down to write, 
pleased to be able to look through the 
barn and see that little brown figure down 
in the meadow. 

She had not sat there long, however, 
when some one called her to come and 
consult about the fit of a dress. This took 
so long that, half an hour later, she was 
stillin the sewing room. 

That very afternoon a herd of cattle, 
kept in a pasture further back on the 
farm, concluded to have a taste of the 
sweet aftermath in the meadow; and, 
finding a weak place in the pasture fence, 
they broke through. 

Thus it happened that when a noise on 
the opposite bank made Barbara raise her 
eyes she saw, glaring at her and shaking 
his head, a huge, angry bull. 

Now, this one—unlike most bulls that 
are in stories—was a real bull, and not 
merely a gentle, playful cow. Perhaps 
the color of Barbara’s cheeks, which were 
growing very rosy since she came to the 
farm, had enraged him. At any rate, he 
gave a bellow and came toward her, 
crossing the brook. 

Barbara, only waiting to catch up her 
best-loved doll, fled toward the house. 
She was too panic-stricken to think of 
trying to climb a tree, but fortunately she 
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was a good runner. Yet she could tell by 
the sound of its hoofs that the great ani- 
mal was gaining on her. 

Ahigh board fence stretched away from 
either end of the barn ; she would have no 
time to scale it, or to push open the heavy 
barn doors. She seemed shut out from 
all aid—left alone with this horrible ani- 
mal! 

As she ran on, her tumbled hair flying 
about her eyes, she looked around wildly 
for help. Then she saw that a miracle 
had happened. The barn doors—through 
which she had slipped a few minutes be- 
fore and which she had carefully closed 
after her, for Uncle Ebenezer did not like 
shiftless ways—these doors, I say, were 
wide open ! 

Now, as she flew on with new hope, she 
remembered what the preacher had said 
about that something called a Special 
Providence. She reached the barn just 
ahead of the bull, and darted through the 
building and into the dooryard. Uncle 
Ebenezer was at work there, and he ran 
forward and stopped the angry animal, 
which still followed her. Barbara was 
safe. 

That evening when she was in her own 
room, a little tired from her race in the 
afternoon, she murmured, in a sleepy 
voice : 

‘‘Mamma, dear, what the preacher said 
was very true, and Special Providence did 
take cure of me, and open the doors so I 
could run through and be saved.” 

Her mamma kissed her good-night 
without thinking it necessary to explain 
that she herself, in obedience to the im- 
pulse of a mother’s heart, had opened the 
doors so that she might watch over her 
daughter, altho she was in so safe a place 
as Uncle Ebenezer’s meadow was thought 
to be. 

And Barbara was doubly right ; Provi- 
dence had been at work in several special 
ways. For surely—as all boys and girls 
who read this will agree—a special ten- 
derness must be used in the making of a 
mother’s heart, when it is filled with all 
the thoughtfulness in little things, with all 
the generous love that is found there. 

New York City. 
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PEBBLES. 


“T CAN at least go down with colors 
flying,” said the kalsominer when his foot 
slipped.— Washington Star, 


«New Girl: “What does your papa 
like for breakfast?’ Little Mabel: ‘ He 
always likes most anything we hasn’t got.” 
—Good News, 


ae Mother: “ Children,have you said your 
prayers?” Tilly: ‘* Yes, Mamma?’ “ You 
were very quick about it.”? “I prayed one- 
half and Daisy the other.”’—Texas Sif tings. 





.-““ The whole world loves a lover,’ said 
he. ‘Yes, sol have heard,” said she. ‘But 
then, you know, Lam not the whole world.” 
“You are to me,’’said he. And then she 
gave in.—Harper’s Bazar. 


eee Chicago Man (showing him round): 
“This is the Columbus statue. Here is 
where all these riots originate.’’? Stranger 
(closely inspecting the statue): “I don’t 
wonder.””—Chicago Tribune. 


.-Hamlet’s familiar remark to the effect 
that he was reading, ‘ words, words, 
words” gives rise to the suspicion that 
Denmark had a silver debate somewhere in 
its legislative history.—Washington Star, 


-»Why He Wasn't Called.—“ Did you 
call the gentleman in No. 73? He wants 
his breakfast at seven o’clock.” Bell Boy: 
“No, he don’t.” “Did he say so?” Bell 
Boy: “No; he blew out the gas last night.’’ 
—Chicago Inter-Occan. 


a, -“Ain’t ye workin’ now, Bob?” 

Naw, I wanted de boss to gimiae a day 
of to carry the flag ina grand parade of 
the une mployed, and he wouldn’t do it. So 


Iquit him. I ain’t goin’ to work fer no 
tyrant.”—Chicaygo Tribune. 


“Are you talking to yourself or to the 
fish?” inquired a man on horseback, rein- 
ingup. “To the fish,” answered the sun- 
burned man on the log, intently watching 


his cork, “[ m trying to draw them out.’’ 
— Chicago Tribune. 


--““ How did you happen to goto Eu- 
rope ?” asked one man of another on Broad - 
biped near Chestnut yesterday afternoon. 

“Oh! I just took a notion to go,”’ said the 
said the other, 


man addressed. “ Well,” 


‘*T suppose you took an ocean to go to Eu- 
rope. There is noother way.” And that is 
why they no longer speak to each other.— 
St. Louis Republic. 


.-Reporting Progress.—Visitor: ‘So 
your brother is taking lessons on the vio- 
lin. Is he making progress ?” Little Girl: 
** Yes’m ; he’s got so now we can tell wheth- 
er he is tuning or playing.”’—Street & 
Smith’s Good News. 


.. There once was a woman called Mrs. 
Who said: “I don’t know whata Krs.” 
But a fellow in haste 
Put his arm round her waist, 

And quietly answered, ** Why, Thrs.” 
—Truth. 


...-Tom: “Yes, Molly and I were out 
pretty long last night; but the tide was so 
strong it was hard to come back very fast.’’ 
Alice: ‘Yes; I remember in Physics it 
says the length of the spark is proportional 
to the strength of the current.’’— Brooklyn 
Life. 

.- Bridget: “The new neighbors next 
door wants to cut their grass, and they say 
as would ye be so kind as to lend them your 
sickle.’”’ Puritanical Mistress: ** Lend my 
sickle to cut grass on the Sabbath! Tell 
them, Bridget, that we haven’t any.”— 
Brooklyn Life. 


.. Smythe: “Is Brobson married ?” 
Tompkins: ‘Yes; I believe he has thirty 
wives.”’ Smythe: ‘‘ Thirty wives?” Tomp- 
kins: ‘‘ About that number, I believe. At 
any rate, about a month ago,when I last saw 
him, he told me that he expected to be mar- 
ried every day.’’—Puck. 


..Freshleigh (to stranger at 
tion): ** This is a funny house. 
to-night without an invitation.” 
“So did I. 


a recep- 
I came here 

Stranger: 
How did you come here ?” 
Freshleigh: “ Just walked in. How did you 
come here???” Stranger: “ Just walked in. 
It’s my houge.’’— Vogue. 


..‘* Have you got anything for a hungry 
man to eat ?” inquired the tourist in the 
frazzled trowsers, plaintively. ‘I don’t 
know, my friend,” answered the man of 
the house, who was reading his morning 
paper on the back porch. ‘I called the girl 
forty minutes ago and she hasn’t got down 
yet. Idon’t believe it will pay you to wait 
to find out.”,—Chicago Tribune. 


..Leland Stanford loved the horse, and 
allowed no violence toward any of his horses 
from the men in charge of them. One of 
his drivers insisted on seeing him just after 
dinner; his face was covered with blood, 
and he complained that one of the trainers 
had knocked him down. ‘* What did you 
do?” asked the Senator. ‘‘ Nothing,”’ re- 
plied the man. ‘ But you must have done 
something; [ want the truth,’’ persisted 
the Senator. “I kicked a horse, and John 
knocked me down,” said the man.‘ Those 
were John’s instructions, and I think he 
did just right,” said Stanford.—Exchange. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





FOUR SMALL SQUARES, 


oo * 0 0 
oo * 0 0 
oe a 
o 0 * OO 


oo +0 6 

The center word down and across some 
think to bea real individual. The side let- 
ters of each square, the same. 

Upper left: 1, Possesses ; 2, 
of the East ; 3, resting. 

Right hand: 1, Reclining ; 2, an exclama- 
tion; 3, an effect of the sun. 

Lower right: 1, To make 
woman’s name; 3, a horse. 

Lower left: 1, Reposing ; 
tion; 3, bark of the oak. 


a great lord 


tawny ; 


2, & 
2, a constella- 


DIAGONAL, 


Coo00000800808 80 0 
yr «0 © 6°90 6 6 0: 60 6 6 0 


00000 00 * O 
Roo 6 6 @ 0 68 @ 0 6 os 

The diagonal word a public calamity. 
1. A writer. 

2. A knowledge of future events. 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
For impaired Vitality 





and weakened energy, is wonderfully success- 
ful. 


. Making goods for the market. 
. The structure of different parts, 
. Many conflicting plans. 
. One who offers congratulations. 
. Religious assemblies. 
. Previous representations. 
. The act of rendering anything myste- 
rious. 
10. Aspects of planets. 
11. A delusion of the imagination. 
12. The mode of utterance. 
13. The act of sending back. 
The initial letters are given as a help in 
solving the long words. E. H. 


Canawr w 


WORD SQUARE, 
x * * 


* 
oS 2:9) -— 
eS 3% -@ 
* * S @& 
1,To go by; 2,agirl’s name; 3, aknob; 
4, wise. SOLON. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
1, 2, 3, is a place of shelter ; 3, 4, is adenial ; 
5, 6, 7, 8, is a part of the currency. 
A word of eight letters signifying harm- 
less. EK, C. H. 
PARTS OF OTHER ANIMALS, 
One-sixth of musk ox. 
One-sixth of baboon. 
One-sixth of tenrec, 
One-sixth of koodoo, 
One-sixth of weazel. 
One-sixth of aye-aye. 
SUCCESSIVE WORDS. 
Whole composed of ten letters is harmo- 
nious, 


1, 2, 3, is to learn; 4, 5, 6, 7, is to fasten, 


8, 9, 10, is an insect. EK. C. H. 
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VEGETABLE 


PAIN DESTROYER 


THE WONDER OF HEALING! — 
FOR PILES, BURNS, SUNBURNS. 
DIARRHGA, STINGS, SORE THROAT. 
SORE EYES, INFLAMMATIONS AND 
HEMORRHAGES OF ALL KINDS. 


Prepared only by POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
Sce our name on every wrapper and label, 





HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH, 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Arti- 
ficial Teeth upon the receipt of postage. Dr W. E, 
DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave., Cor. 39th St., N.Y. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING. 


Oooking Utensils, Moulds, 
Cutlery, Orockery, and Glass, 
Refrigerators, Ice-Cream Freezers, 


House-Oleaning Articles, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West42d St., 
° NEW YORK, 








“THATCHER” FURNACE 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 





= 
(Look for this window.) 
Money saved by buying direct from the 
only exclusive Rug importing house in the 
United States. 


VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL, 
935 Broadway. cor. 22d Street, New York, 
When you write please mention this paper. 
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Always 
Bright and 


Clean are 
Sterling Silver Inlaid 220% © 








Pieces of silver are inlaid in the back of the bowl 
and handle, then the article is plated entire. See 
that each article is stamped on the back of handle, 
“ . STERLING INLAip HE.” Ask your jeweler for 
them, or send for circular. Made only by 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 
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EXTRACT OF BEEF 


4 
4As a medical comfort and stimulant. The’ 
{ Medical Profession recommends highly the use F 


0 
Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract 
) in all cases of weakness and digestive disorder, 
4'T'ry acup when exhausted and see how refresh- 


ing it is 
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For students preparing for 


examination, and profes- 
sional and amateur athletes, 
is incomparable. 43 









Folding Beds. 
a Desks Metal Chairs. 
MAH. Andres Co, as Watacrny. 





‘HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


"World's Fair Visitors. The Chicago Theolog- 


ical Seminary opens its buildings as a Home for Chris- 

tian people ata uniform rate of 50c, per day, 1 person 

+ ae or, ec. for2 persons. Address, HENRY 
, CHESTER, 81 re shland Boulevard, Chicago, Il 


The Virginia Hotel 


CHICAGO, | ILL. 


400 ROOMS. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 





Expectant Visitors to the World’s & alr should 
send for our photographic book of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free on application. Address, 


THE VIRCINIA HOTEL CO., 


CHICAGO. ILL. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 








POWERFUL, DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
HE THATCHER FURNAGE CO. 
3 Peck Slip, New York. 
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BAKER’S sreaxrast cocoa. 


The Kind You Neea. 
We have been making furnaces and ranges 
for half a century Our plant is the largest 
and most complete in the country._ Our 
specialties are named ‘‘ Perfect,’’ because 
they are so. They include warm air Fur- 
naces and the ‘' Perfect’’ Cooking Ranges. 
Catalogue free. 

RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 
232 and 234 Water St., NEW YORK. 

94 Union Street, BOSTON. 

84 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 

127 Sixth Street, PORTLAND, Ore. 


YOUR 


A i hi WITH FS 
DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 

Water wil) run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four wat pe 
times longer. Equally useful for any iron work. Send for 
circulars. Jos. Dixon Crocisie Co., Jersey City, N. J. 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easicst to Use, and Cheapest. 





Sold by Druggists or sent by mafl, 
fic. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 





(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested. ]} 





FORESTRY—FROM A COMMER- 
CIAL STANDPOINT. 


BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE, 


IT is too much to expect that all men will 
see alike upon any question, Perhaps the 
wider its importance is the greater will be 
the divergence of the 


various points of 
view. 


The question of forestry in the 
United States is as yet too new for the peo- 
ple in general, except such as have been led 
to give it special consideration, to have any 
very definite opinions regarding it. - This is 
the very best reason for giving the subject 
a wide discussion in the public prints, so 
that an opportunity may be had to form 
some intelligent opinion before the impera- 
tive need of action comes. From this re- 
mark it may be seen that I shall take the 
middle ground in this article, neither join- 
ing forces with them who declare that we 
must all begin to plant trees forthwith, nor 
yet approving tie counsels of them who 
think the whole matter may well be left to 
the care of the next generation, for the 
very selfish reason that we have enough 
trees for our own present needs. A ygenera- 
tion is not a long time in the life of a 
nation. And it is now but a generation 
since our forest areas were considered 
almost inexhaustible. Great bodies of vir 
gin timber were to be found in various sec- 
tions, so distributed as to be readily avail- 
able for the needs of the North, the South, 
the Kastand the West. But within that time 
denudation of our forests has progressed 
with marvelous rapidity, not yet having 
reached a point where there is any absolute 
searcity of timber, but, what is almost as 
bad, having reached the point where it is 
no longer readily available for the needs 
of every section. The bulk of it is 
now confined within limited and remote 
districts, so that its economical distribu- 
tion tothe points of consumption has be- 
come a serious question. The heydey of 
the Michigan and of the Maine pineries is 
past, and the retreat of the lumbermen into 
the remoter forest is marked by a line of 
dismantled mills behind them. The occu- 
pation of the raftsman upon the Delaware, 
the Susquehanna and the Ohio has fallen 
into desuetude. 

We have now but two forest areas of 
great breadth and value which can be con- 
sidered as certain sources of supply fora 
long time to come. These are the long- 
leaved pine districts of the middle South 
and the forests of the great Northwest. 
The remoteness of the latter is its ample 
present protection. ‘The former—and I 
speak of this from personal knowledge and 
observation—is already rapidly being de- 
pleted. The best of it has passed to private 
ownership and is in the hands of large 
capitalists who years ago saw its value as 
an investment. But where these 
owners have made the most. strenuous 
efforts to protect it, heavy inroads have 
been made. Timber thieves have cut off 
great tracts in spite of the watchmen em- 
ployed to guard it. The very best timber 
has been culled from much of it. Some 
owners have made no etfort to save, but 
have set mills at work and have cut off 
every stick that was of commercial value. 

The greed that prompts some of these 
timber owners to an immediate realization 
from their lands is almost inconceivable, 


even 








That our timber lands are bound to in- 
crease in value soon and with great rapidity 
isa fact that cannot be questioned. Yet 
stumpage contracts (the right to cut the 
standing timber) are often made at the 
rate of a fewcents per thousand feet. This 
price bears almost no relation to the mar- 
ket value of the product, or to the price 
that could be obtained were the owners 
willing to wait for the appreciation in 
value that a little time or improved trans- 
portation facilities will surely bring. 

One serious feature of our present meth- 
od of dealing with what forest we have is 
the inordinate waste of the product. In 
Europe, where forest preservation has be- 
come a science, every portion of the prod- 
uct is utilized. With us seventy per cent. 
is wasted ; only thirty per cent. of the en- 
tire tree finds its way into channels of util- 
ity. 

It is not worth while here to go into 
statistics of our forest area, the amount 
of available timber, or the probable 
time that will be required for its ex- 
haustion. These figures are available in 
the reports of the Bureau of Forestry for 
any who care to examine them. Let it suf- 
fice for me to say that while another geuer- 
ation will not see the complete exhaustion 
of the whole supply (as some alarmist writ- 
ers would have us believe), it will so reduce 
the supply that something akin to a timber 
famine may be expected in those districts 
which are remote from the chief remaining 
sources of supply. It does not at present 
appear that we shall have within that time 
any such cyclonic revolution in the means 
or cost of freight trausportation as will 
enable us to bring the timber of the North- 
west to our Eastern doors at any price that 
would now seem within reason. Yet when- 
ever the cost reaches a figure that makes 
the timber unavailable for ordinary uses, 
we are approaching practical @haustion. 

How rapidly a fine body of timber may 
be completely annihilated, when the 
clutches of commerce fasten upon it, almost 
passes comprehension. It is only a few 
years since that the northwestern counties 
of Ohio. which have been classically alluded 
to in Congress as ‘the black swamp and 
hoop-pole region of Ohio,” were very heavily 
timbered. There were townships that were 
almost unbroken forest. The timber was 
of the sorts in demand for the manufacture 
of barrels. A narrow gauge road was built 
into it, stave and heading mills erected at 
convenient intervals, and in a few years 
the land was so thoroughly cleared that 
ayriculture—before almost unknown there 
—began to claim it. Within ten years it 
was changed from the ‘“ forest’ primeval” 
into a prosperous farming region. 

A recent writer upon the forests of New 
Knyland has taken the position that while 
forest land can be bought at its present 
prices there is neither incentive to plant, 
nor any sound financial reason for doing 
so, saying that the costof planting and 
bringing the timber to maturity will 
largely exceed the price at which timbered 
lands may now be purchased. 

From one point of view, this argument 
against planting is unanswerable. Doubt- 
less it will cost more to grow the timber 
than to acquire that which a bountiful 
nature has made ready for us. I have 
already shown that the real value of it is 
not understood. The owners of timber 
land seem curiously unable to take a long 
look ahead. 

But even this is not an argument against 
making provision for the future, when na- 
ture’s crop, be it cheap or dear, shall have 
been exhausted. Then timber land, situ- 
ated so that its product is readily available, 
will have a value that will richly repay the 
cost of production. And as all men are not 
so situated that they can acquire a goodly 
slice of these still existing forests, and as 
many of them are so situated that it is 
wholly possible and practical for them to 
plant and cultivate a small timber area, we 
may pass to a consideration of the matter of 
practical farm forestry. 

I presume that many of the readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT have been in the Forest- 
ry Building at the Columbian Exposition, 
and made a more or less careful study of 
its contents. If so, I] am sure that they 
must have been impressed by the fact that 
the term *‘ forestry ” is comprehensive, and 
that foresty products embrace many things. 
Logs and lumber do not sumitallup, It 
also shows that our country is so great, 
embracing so wide a range of soils and cli- 
mates, that the variety of trees adapted to 
its different portions is almost endless. 
That forestry fairly includes the growing 
of trees for something vesides their wood 
may be instanced by the great cocoanut 
plantations of the South Florida coast. 
In undertaking forestry upon the farm, 
or rather a branch of the operations of 





the farm, there are several matters to be 
considered: First, the value of the land, 
and whether it will pay toemploy it for 
this purpose; second, the trees which are 
best adapted to that Jocality—having in 
mind also the commercial value of the prod- 
uct, and the time which will be required to 
secure areturn; third, the purposes that 
the product can serve, in addition to the 
principal one of providing a future timber 
supply. 

It can hardly be claimed, even by the 
most enthusiastic advocate of forestry, 
that it would be wise to plant any large 
areas of good farming land to timber. But 
upon many farms are rough fields that do 
not well repay cultivation when devoted to 
ordinary crops—hillsides, ridges and low- 
lands upon which trees would thrive better 
than anything else that could be placed 
there. Owing to the difficulty of securing 
a paying crop, these places are often left to 
the care of nature, producing nothing, but 
yet a constant expense for interest and 
taxes. Set in trees, they would gradually 
accelerate in value, and so at least be no 
longer a mere expense. But even where 
there are not such waste places to be util- 
ized, we think it is wholly within bounds 
to say that the majority of farms of one 
hundred acres could profitably devote from 
one to ten acres to a wood lot, planting and 
cultivating as carefully as any other por- 
tion of thefarm. A farm without timber 
is never the most salable. Wholly apart 
from the growing of timber for commer- 
cial purposes, every farm should have suffi- 
cient to furnish an abundant supply of 
firewood and fencing material. The former 
use is the principal one for which the 
eucalyptus is now grown in California, and 
it is not an uncommon thing to see especial 
attention called to this feature in the ad- 
vertisements of lands for sale. It will be 
stated that there are so many trees, or so 
many acres of trees, or so many cords of 
wood ; and as it is always readily converti- 
ble into cash it is a decided inducement to 
the purchaser. 

Throughout the prairie region of the 
West timber planting has been followed 
largely for the purpose of making wind- 
breaks for the farms. In such cases the 
trees are set more thickly than will be re- 
quired when they have attained full growth, 
and the thinning from year to year supplies 
the farm needs. 

After providing for this tbe planting 
should be made with a view to securing 
either a quickly marketable product, or to 
growing a piece of timber which will add 
to the permanent value of the farm. It 
may require, for this latter, the courage to 
take a long look ahead. In planting the 
most valuable timber trees one can hardly 
hope for any returns within twenty-five 
years, and it may be much longer before the 
timber has attained such growth as will 
best repay cutting it off. But to increase 
the value of the land should always be one 
main object of the farmer, and this he does 
from the day his trees are planted. Each 
year their growth adds tothe value of that 
acre or acres more than the amount which 
any staple crop would return, and, more 
than this, it adds to the value of all the 
other acres of the farm. 

In the notes that follow it must be un- 
derstood that Iam not attempting to name 
the trees that are absolutely the best for 
any individual to plant.” These are only 
some of the most desirable ones, the choice 
among them being dependent upon the con- 
ditions that I have previously cited. 

The ash deserves first mention, not only 
because it leads the list alphabetically, but 
because it flourishes over so wide an area of 
our country, and because its wood is adapt- 
ed to so many uses. There are many vari- 
eties of this species, but those which are 
of greatest value are the white, black and 
blue ash. The wood is used in the manu- 
facture of furniture, agricultural imple- 
ments, carriages, handles, barrels, baskets 
and hoops, and—what- should not be lost 
sight of—isexcellent fuel. The tree grows 
rapidly, can be planted closely, and makes 
a straight, clean trunk. It may be grown 
from the seed, which is much cheaper than 
to set out young plants, and the cost of pre- 
paring the ground and cultivating is no 
more than with any ordinary crop. Within 
a few years the product obtained from thin- 
ning will pay all expenses, and a thousand 
trees may be left to grow to maturity upon 
an acre, 

Very much has been written about the 
walnut as a valuable timber tree, and stress 
laid upon the fact that the nut crop would 
be an added source of profit. The tree is of 
slow growth, but under favorable circum- 
stances will reach a diameter of one foot 
within thirty years. As against this slow 
growth, it must be remembered that the 
wood is four or fiye times as valuable as 





that of the commoner and more rapidly 
growing trees ; and if one is willing to have 
their capital accrue in that form, instead of 
looking for an early realization on their 
investment, it is the more profitable tree to 
plant. All that has been said about the 
value of the nut crop by the advocates of 
this tree may be true—with certain limita- 
tions. It is true that the walnut begins to 
fruit at an early age, that the nuts are 
valuable, and that the market has never 
suffered from overproduction. A single 
tree will also produce a large quantity of 
nuts, enough probably to more than repay 
the cost of cultivation. The walnut needs 
a rich, deep soil and will scarcely thrive 
upon any other. The uses of the wood 
are too well known to need mention here, 
It may be said in passing that the but- 
ternut, which is sometimes known as the 
white walnut, is of almost equal value for 
timber planting, as itis of faster growth 
and its wood has become very popular for 
the inside finish of buildings, 

The sugar maple isa tree that lends it- 
self as readily to cultivation as any that we 
have; and there is, perhaps, none other 
that gives so valuable a by-product in addi- 
tion to its timber. It is well known that 
many Eastern farmers find their ‘sugar 
bush”? a source of considerable annual 
profit, and this notwithstanding the fact 
that the trees are often scattered overa 
wide area, so that the labor and consequent 
expense of gathering the sap are much 
greater than they would be from a compact 
group. This tree is confined almost wholly 
toour Northern States. The soft maple, 
which produces a much less valuable wood, 
has a very much wider climatic range. 

The locust is a tree that is less often 
thought of for timber planting than the 
others I have mentioned; but it is worth 
consideration. The black locust makes an 
especially valuable fence post, and I have 
known of a small plantation set out for 
this purpose that proved exceptionally val- 
uable. It is not my purpose to give any 
figures here that will lead one to count 
their profits before the trees are planted, as 
much harm has already been done by the 
publication of figures that can be realized 
only in exceptional cases. But the reader 
may figure this for himself: The trees were 
planted at a distance of eight feet each 
way, and at theend of ten years each tree 
would make ten fence posts. I cite this 
only as an example of one way in which a 
timber plantation may be made profitable. 

The osage orange should be mentioned in 
connection with the locust, and for the use 
given above. Thisis not often thought of 
as a tree, and as producing valuable timber, 
as we have grown so accustomed to seeing 
it dwarfed and stunted into hedges. But 
any one who has left a hedge untrimmed 
fora year knows of its wonderfully rank 
growth. In my yard I have two which 
were mere sprouts seven years ago, and are 
now fine trees five inches in diameter, capa- 
ble of making at least four good fence posts 
each. The wood is very durable, and excel- 
lent for this use. I was glad to see at 
Chicago that it was givena place among 
the valuable timber trees of Ohio. 

The hickory, like the walnut, is a very 
valuable wood of slow growth, and like 
that has been recommended on the ground 
that it will produce annually a profitable 
crop of nuts while the tree is maturing. 
But as with the walnut and the pecan, 
which is now being extensively planted in 
the South, I am quite sure that the best 
methods of timber culture will not be con- 
ducive to a profitable fruit crop. It is bet- 
ter to understand this at once, than to 
plant with the expectation of being able to 
to soon reap a profit from the investment, 
and be disappointed in it. With the excep- 
tion of the oak, this brief list includes most 
of our hard wood trees which can be recom- 
mended for commercial planting. The oak 
is not usually considered in this connection 
on account of the extreme slowness of its 
growth, few individuals having the courage 
to look so far ahead as thetime of its ma- 
turity for the realization of their hopes. 
In Kurope, however, where forest planting 
is under Government control, the oak de- 
servedly takes high rank. 

Among our soft woods the pine ranks 
first, both in regard to the extent of the 
natural supply and in its uses, But, be- 
cause it is our chief wood for building pur- 
poses, the pine forests which once seemed 
inexhaustible have been reduced to a com- 
paratively small area. But as it is a tree 
of rapid growth, and as it will accommo- 
date itself to any svil and flourish in almost 
any climate, there should be no danger of 
an insuflicient supply in the future if only 
common sense is now used in preparing for 
it. The pine will succeed on dry uplands 


; that are hardly good enough for any other 


purpose of cultivation, and there are bare 
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hills in a dozen States that might well be 
reclothed with this tree. 

“he catalpa is a tree that some of the 
highest authorities upon the uses of timber 
has strongly recommended for planting, on 
account of the many purposes for which the 
wood may be employed. The wood resem- 
bles that of the sycamore, but is susceptible 
of a much higher polish, and is in favor 
among car builders for interior work. The 
tree is a rapid grower, and in thirty years 
from the planting will commence to yield 
valuable timber. 

The poplar is a tree of wide distribution 
throughout the United States, is not par. 
ticular as to the quality of soil in which it 
is planted, and is of rapid growth. The 
wood is not very valuable, as it warps 
quickly when exposed to the weather. It 
is in considerable demand for the manu- 
facture of bowls, trays, fruit packages, etc., 
as it is light and easily worked. A new 
use for it has recently sprung up—the mak- 
ing of veneers for covering cigar boxes. The 
veneers are dyed in a preparation which 
gives the color and appearance of cedar, 
and makes an acceptable package for cheap 
cigars. 

There are many other trees which will 
repay planting, besides these whiclyI have 
mentioned ; but this list includes those of 
widest climatic adaptation and most general 
commercial use. A planting of ary of these, 
upon either a large or a small scale, can 
hardly fail to be profitable; and one who has 
never attempted timber cultivation will be 
surprised to find what an amount can be 
produced from a single acre. The folly 
of leaving a large wood-lot, taking up per- 
haps ten acres of valuable land, for the 
mere purpose of supplying fuel and fencing 
for the farm, cannot be better demonstrated 
than by planting a half acre and giving it 
as good care as youdo the other parts of the 
farm. It will not be many years before this 
will supply all that the ten acres of natural 
but uncared-for woodland has previously 
done. We wakeup to these matters slowly 
in this country, but some day we will rec- 
ognize the fact that we must conserve and 
supplement the timber supply with which 
nature endowed us, justas Western farm- 
ers have been made to see, by dear ex- 
perience, that they must conserve the sup- 
ply of natural fertility in the rich prairie 
lands, which they once thought inexhausti- 
ble. It is one of the matters with which 
our Future Agriculture will have to deal. 

FRANELIN, O. , 
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POULTRY TOPICS. 


BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY, 

RATS and poultry do not do well together. 
A good “catch them alive’ rat-trap is as 
reliable as any remedy we have yet found 
for their extermination. It is a hard prob 
lem to handle to keep both fowls and rats 
in the same quarters. 


Silver-spangled Hamburgs are good lay- 
ers, and were it not for their lack of the 
hardiness enjoyed by our Plymouth Rock, 
Leghorn and other varieties common to all 
breeders of chickens, they would soon stand 
among the first as good layers. With such 
beauty of plumage as they possess, it is to 
be regretted that this is the difficulty to 
contend with. 


I trust many of my readers have bad a 
successful season with their poultry. If 
you have system and a patient trait, you 
will more easily accomplish the object you 
are aiming at. Don’t become discouraged 
over failure, but try again ; the sweetest 


pleasure is to see success after a severe bat- 
tle. 


Every male in your yards should go to 
market except those you have selected for 
the breeding pens for next season. A su- 
perabundance of male fowls brings quar- 
reling and bad temper which, above all 
things, must be suppressed ; besides they 
consume much food that the growing pul- 


lets should have and will repay you for 
later on. 


Pullets hatched during March and April 
should begin to lay in October and Novem- 
ber. A liberal feeding of sound old wheat 
and a little meat scraps and egg-form- 
ing materials, such as ground bone, oyster 
shell and broken eggshell, will stimulate 
them to begin earlier than they otherwise 
would do. If they start laying early the 
habit will be fuly formed by the time 
winter arrives; then eggs are something 


worth having as well as birds that know 
how to lay them. 


I don’t favor cross-bred fowls when it, is 
possible, and it is usually, to keep up a good 
strain of thoroughbreds. Any one who has 
kept a few Light Brahmas, Leghorns or 
Plymouth Rocks will not cross-breed them 


much, because a half-breed will not please 
the eye as does the pure bred stock. Some 
cross for market, and while many breeds 
yield excellent specimens for this purpose 
by so doing my preference will be a 
thoroughbred fowl every time. 


The dry, hot season has not been nearly 
as destructive to the young flocks as one 
would suppose. The wells have gone dry, 
the grass and green foods become shriveled 
up, yet most flocks have managed to find 
ample food in the grasshopper, beetles and 
various bugs found in the fields and grassy 
yards Excessively wet weather has caused 
more sickness to growing chicks than dry 
weather. 


Plow upthe runs of your poultry house and 
sow themdown in wheator oats, and during 
the winter the fowls Will at times get consid- 
erable green food from the tender blades that 
come up between now and then. Chickens 
require green food of some kind regularly 
throughout the entire winter, and it should 
be the endeavor of all to supply them as 
much as possible. Health is the reward. 


Hens of three or four seasons old, unless 
they show excellent laying qualities, should 
be disposed of now to make room for the 
new pullets. Some may be kept; but a 
weeding out is desirable at the close of each 
season’s breeding. I have known of hens 
being retained five, seven and even nine 
years, and they would still be laying ; but 
these cases are not very frequent and not 
to be followed. 


Roosts for winter should so be construct- 
ed as to have troughs or boards to catch all 
droppings and prevent the accumulation of 
several weeks below the roosts, as is some- 
times done. Tbis accumulation means im- 
pure breathing air at night, the results 
often end in roup and other diseases to 
which fowls are especially subject during 
winter weather. Don’t keep chickens with- 
out proper cleanliness, it will always prove 
unprofitable. 

TIFFIN, O. 


> 
> 


MELONS WITH STRAWBERRIES. 


JACOB SMITH, Lockport, Ill, has a novel 
method of caring for his strawberry plants 
during the first summer. Thorough culti- 
vation of the plants during the first season 
is practiced by successful fruit growers 
generally. Keeping them free from weeds 
and the soil loose requires frequent cultiva- 
tion, and is quite an expense, for which, 
ordinarily, the next year’s crop of berries 
is the compensation. As an experiment 
several years ago, Mr. Smith tried planting 
watermelon vines among the rows of one 
plot of strawberries, cultivating an adjoin- 
ing plot in the usual way. He found 
that the plot with the melon vines did 
better than the other, both in this and sub- 
sequent trials, and the melons paid for 
the cultivation of the plot. After satisfying 
himself that watermelon vines did not in- 
jure the strawberries, or, as he declares, 
help by serving as a green mulch, he tried 
planting muskmelons among them and re- 
ports even better results from this practice, 
the vines making a thicker covering and 
better mulch. He hasa nice field of straw- 
berries growing this season with a good crop 
of muskmelons among them which are do- 
ing well, considering the dry weather. 
Small fruit growers should remember this 
plan and try it next season; for it is certain 


y a great waste not to grow melons among 
the strawberries the first year if it improves 
them and pays for cultivation.—Orange 
Judd Farmer, 








Your dealer in lamp-chim. 
neys—what does he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth's 
‘pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 


dred. 


Re willing to pay a nickel more for them. 
Pittsburgh. Gro. A. Macnnin Co 


ILLIONS In it. Vacu- 

um Leather Oil for 25¢, 

and your money back if you 
want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 

on swob and book—How to 

Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. ¥r 








Sick Headache 
jaundice, 
liver complaint, 
biliousness, and 
dyspepsia, 
cured by 


Ayer'sCathartic Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading t CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drng. It soothes 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste, 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 








Payable in Advance. 


$5.00 





One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, 

Four Months, $1.00] Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50] Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each, 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


or 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 


POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSC RIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holaing 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


180 Fulton Street, New York City, 


THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a lineited number of copies of “ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of * The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, “* The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture {t- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” TJi5c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book, “THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
reta:iead at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 35c. 
Karly orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York City. 


made known 








FRUIT AND 
ORNAMENTAL 
Small Fruits, Shrubs, Roses, Hardy Plants for Fall 
Planting. Immense Stock. soo Catalogue fret, 

0 D a aeee urseries, 
BROOCHES N.Y. 


TREE 
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Weekly Market Veview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 








[For the week ending Thursday, Sept. 21at, 1893.] 

TEA.—The market continues to show improve- 
ment, and tea merchants are preparing for an 
active fall and winter trade. Quotations are 
firm, but unchanged. Amoy is12@16c.; Fuchau, 
12@22c.; Formosa, 16@40c.; Japan, old, 15@20c., 
and new, 18@30c. 


COFFEE. —The market for coffee issomewhat 
irregular and unsettled owing to the revolution 
in Brazil. The prices have advanced two and 
three cents in one day, and then declined. Brazil 
coffee closes at 164%@l7i¢c.; Java, 21@22kc.; 
Mocha, 21@22c.; Maracaibo, 174@22c., and La- 
guayra, 1854@22c. 

SUGAR.—The demand for refined sugar con- 
tinues to outstrip the supply, and all orders are 
taken with the understanding that they may be 
delayed. The refineries are working rapidly 
to supply the sudden demand. Cut loaf and 
granulated are quoted at 554@5 13-16c.; powder- 
ed, 57-16@5%¢c.; granulated, 5 3-16@55¢c., and 
Mould * A,” 5345 9-16c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed calves are 
steady at 5@7c. per tb. Dressed mutton is 
steady, and sells at 5@8c. per th, and dressed 
lambs in abundant supply at 6@9lgc. Feeling is 
dull for hogs, and dressed are quoted at 84@ 
9c. per . Dressed beef is easy, with native 
sides at 6@8c. per th, and Western, 5@7c. 

PROVISIONS.—The market for provisions is 
strong owing to smaller arrivals and to an ad- 
vance in prices abroad. Mess pork is firm at 
$17.25@17.50 per bbl. ; family at $18@19, and short 
clear, $17.50@18.50. The beef market is firm, 
with family at $11@13; mess, $8.50@9, and extra 
mess, $16@18. Beef hams are steady at $16.0@ 
17. Lard is much stronger, with Western re- 
fined selling at 10.30c. per th. Cut meats are 
firm, with pickled shoulders at 74c.; bellies, 2L@ 
13c., and hams, 1lO4w@llec. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The recent advances 
in flour are sustained, but trade is very slow. 
Buyers are about ten cents below the market 
demands, and many of them are getting dis- 
couraged as their stocks are running low. 
Spring patents are the only brands that have 
sold well. Winter patents are quoted at $3.00@ 
3.80; straights, $3.10@3.35, and clears, $2.80@3.10 
spring patents, $3.60@4.20 ; straights, $3.10@3.70, 
and clears, $2.50@2.00. Buckwheat flour is sell- 
ing at $3.15 per bag, and rye flour at $2.90@3.35 
per bbl. Cornmeal is steady, with Brandywine 
at $2.85, and yellow Western, $2.60@2.75. 


GRAINS AND HAY.-—-The market for whsat 
has been very steady and favorable until toward 
the close, when prices became dull and easier. 
The postponement of the Senate in deciding 
upon the silver question is at last having its 
effect, and speculators are deferring purchasing 
until something decided is done. There is a 
small cash demand, and exports are not ver 
large. September wheat is 746@73¢c.; No. 2 cas 
wheat, 724gc.; No. 1 Northern, 74@744¢c., and un- 
graded, t0@7é4c. Corn is quiet and easy. The 
crop is now assured, and little harm-can be done 
by frosts, altho the heat has injured some fields. 

o. 2 cash corn is 49}g@We., and September 
49%4c. Cash oats are fairly active, and the tone 
of the market 1s good. ‘The visible supply is not 
large, and movements in the interior have fallen 
off. No.2 oats are es hiatal P No.2 white, 38c., 
and track mixed, 38@344¢c. Hay is in moderate 
demand and about steady, with prime at 90c.;: 
No. 3 to No. 1, 70@80c., and shipping, 65c. Straw 
is firm, with rye at 40@65c., and oat, 40@45c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Trade is moving 
slowly, but prices are well sustained. The con- 
sumption is very small, but arrivals are not 
large. Jobbers are holding alittle on hand, and 
they are not ready to part with jt at less than 
the highest quotations. State creamery is com- 
ing in faster and sells at27@20c.; Western cream- 
ery, extras, 27@27¢c.; firsts, 2@26c., and sec- 
onds, 21@28c. State dairy is firm, with half- 
firkin tubs and pails, extras, at A@24\c.; firsts, 
22@28c., and seconds, 0@2lc.. Western dairy is 
16@20c.; imitation creamery, 17@22c., and tac- 
tory, 154@l8c. Cheese has been marked up 
again this week. Trade is not so brisk, but the 
first cost isso high. Large sizes are = 
$@105¢c.,; small sizes, 944@1%4c.; Chenango t 
skims, 644@6%c., and ot ers, S@bc 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—The demand for live 
— is light, with chickens at 10@llc. per 

»; fowls, 1l@ll%c.; old roosters, 744@8c. ; 
keys, l0@l11c.; ducks, 0@65c. per pair, and 
$1@1.50. In dressed poultry trade is more brisk, 
and stock is cleaning up quite rapidly. Phila- 
delphia chickens are 14@1¥c.; Western, 9@1)c.; 
fowls, 10@11%c.; old cocks, 7c.; Eastern spring 
ducks, ldc., and Western, 5@&c., and Eastern 
young geese, 15@l6c. Eggs are higher, scarce, 
and in fair demand. State and Pennsylvania 
are 19@20c. per doz.; Western, 17@18}¢c., and 
seconds, $3.50@4 per case. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Good apples are held 
steady. Fall red varieties are $2.25@3 — bbl.; 
blush kinds, $2.25@2.75, and late hard sorts, 

1.50@2.25. Bartlett pears are firm at $3@5 per 
»bl., and Seckel, $2@4.50. Peaches are easy, with 
Jerseys at 15@50c. per basket, and Delaware and 
Maryland, 20@40c. Plums are firm, with West- 
ern New York at 30@60c. per 10 and 12-™ basket, 
and up-river green, $1@1.50 per crate. Grapes 
are weak, with Niagaras at 2@3c. perth; Con- 
cords, 14%@2c., and Delawares, 2@5c. Ca 
Cod cranberries are easy at $4@5 per bbl. a- 
termelons are $10@18 per 100, and muskmelons 
from 75c. to $3 per bbl. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.— Potatoes 
are firm with Long Islands at $2@2.25 per bb). in 
bulk ; Jerseys, $1.50@2, and State, $1.50@2 per 
180 th. Sweet potatoes are $1.75@2.75 per bbl. 
Onions are quiet, with Eastern white at $2.50@3 
ver bbl., ans red, $1.75@1.87; Long Island and 
Jersey yellows, $1.75@2. Cabbages are $4@5 per 
100; tomatoes, 30@50c. per crate ; cucumbers, $1 
per bu. box: eggplants, $1 per bbl. —ae 
(5c.@$3; turnips, $1.25@1.50; string beans, $1 


ver bag; Long Island celery, $1.50 per dozen 
teacher Western, fancy. Wate, per dozen 
roots, and fair to good, 1900 
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Powder 
Sibsolutely 
Pure 
A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royai Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., New York. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medai of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 








Fall 
Overcoats and Suits 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 
LARGE STOCK, 
are see PRICES. 


DEVLIN & CO., 
44 EAST 14th STREET, 


Union Square, N. Y. 


WRITE TO OR CALL UPON 


The Henry Dibbles Company, 


Designers and Manufacturers, 
148 and 150 Michigan Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL., 


If requiring information concerning 
Choice Cabinet Work, 
Bank, Office and 
Club Equipments. 
Fine Special Furniture, 
Mantels, Fireplaces, 
Mosaics and Decorations. 


See our Exhibit, Section N, near Main Kast Entrance 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building, World’s 
Columbian Exposition. 


A.B. & E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send Sc. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


- : P > i t 1 ~ i - 8 
“ A N E LE D c Permanent and attractiy “Se a 
METAL 


a” designs and estimates to 


NORTHROP & CO.. 
CEILINCS ‘Bout fe See Pittsburgh, Ba. 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH, 


a= — annie 






== 








Catalogue 
BAILEY yee 00. 
106 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Why is Strictly Pure White Lead the best paint? 
Because it will outlast all other paints, give a 
handsomer finish, better protection to the wood, 


and the first cost will be less. 

If Barytes and other adulterants of white 
lead are ‘“‘just as - ” as Strictly Pure White Lead, why are all the 
adulterated white leads always branded Pure, or “ Strictly Pure White Lead?” 
This Barytes is a heavy white powder (ground stone), having the appearance 
of white lead, worthless as a paint, costing only about a cent a pound, and is 
only used to cheapen the mixture. 

What shoddy is to cloth, Barytes is to paint. 
old and standard brands of 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


*“ ANCHOR” (Cincinnati) ** KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 

** ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK "’ (Pittsburgh) 
** ATLANTIC " (New York) ‘*LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

** BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) ** MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 

** BRADLEY " (New York) **RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

aes BROOKLYN " (New York) **SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 
**COLLIER ”"’ (St. ery **SHIPMAN ” (Chicago) 
**CORNELL” (Buffalo) **SOUTHERN " (St. Louis and Chicago) 
** DAVIS- CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) ** ULSTER" (New York) 

** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) ** UNION" (New York) 

** JEWETT " (New York) 


are strictly pure, ‘‘Old Dutch” process brands, established by a lifetime of use. 
For colors use National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors with 
Strictly Pure White Lead. 
For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 


If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containin 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to 


Be careful to use only 


informa- 
oO so, 


NATIONAL LEAD CO.,* 


1 Broadway, New York. 


26 John St., N. Y. 





Ester Old Reliable Standard Pen, Ho, 048, 


STERBROOK * ‘FALCON 


Trifle with trifles 


but not with serious things. The proper heating of your 
house is a serious thing. Comfort and health depend upon 
it. Our experience of fifty years is at your service. We 
manufacture 
Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. Our Cat- 
alogue will cost you nothing, Better send for it, indicating manner of hea’ 


ing desired. 
THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


195 rs te Aes Lake St. 207, 209, pee air Water St, 
NE ORK. 


Don’t HaveaCold House 


a PAGE BOILER youcan be warmand comfortable with the 
Send for one and 


150 OTHER STYLES. 














When by using 
minimum of coal and attention. Catalogue explains it all. 


learn for yourself. — 
Ww. C. MOWRY, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


BY CALBB B. LeBOBQUET. 


al 
CeBOSQUET BROS. pb BR 
HEATING ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. aw A be ail 


co = 
Estimates Cheevfully Furnished, .St O % —" eating Apparatus, 
Bend for Jatalogue. MI an a Specialties tor House Heating. 
EA LeBOSQUET Hot Water Heater. 
= LeBOSQUET Low Pressure Steam Heating Apparatus. 


82 UNION STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


GLENWOOD 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


__ FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


LOCK BOX 431, 
ESTABLISHED 1793, 
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Two GOLD MEDALS. 


_ BRASS BEDSTEADS 


Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver 


and Iron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 


Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty 


MIDDLE TOW Ns © 
NN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and ‘ 
197 Lake St., Chicago, a <3) 
MANUFACTURERS OF BK Se 


PUMPS 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump C hain and 
Fixtures, lron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 
etc. 

WorksFounded in 1832 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
yosition at Paris, France, in 
867; Vienna, Austria, in 1873, 
4 Centennial Exhibition, 
































THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO., 


Successors 4 
The Rost. 8. GOULD Co, and W. T. MERSEREAU Co. 


1& 263 Canal st. » New York, 
200 Feet East of Broadway. 











see, Dodd's AQ" A982" Boston 


atches, Guns, Buggies, Harness, 
sewing Machines, Organs, ope tg 
rm Tools, Safes, ete, List FREE, 

tite AGO SCALE C€O., Chicago, Ll. 


LowE: Estimates, 
— Service. 





At~ Price : 


ee 
—<—<—— 


$‘' WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


PARE eeeaeaseesaeeeaeeeaeeee5—reee5u_o—535u—easaseo 


BE Pritam 





(Tasteless—Effectual.) 


BILIOUS and “NERVOUS 


ws... as ck a ll 
Weak Stomach, 
} Impaired Digestion, 
: Constipation, 
Liver Complaint, 
and Female Ailments. 
Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 


Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 
(oe Ce 








see 
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THE A Practical, Every-da 
GREATAMERICAN y y 


ont Book 


Containing over 2,500 
a tested recipes, 320 pp. 
FR E cloth. Don’t fail to get the 


WATCH-CLOCK, 


the ave ote atest novelty of the age. For full particulars 
adc 

yy E. & REAT AMERICAN TEA C pte PANY 
Cor. Church and Vesey Sts., N.Y. City, N.Y, 


WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 


$12 Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
Sewing Machine; perfect working, reliable, 


ComMPANY 











for 6 years. Buy 
direct ok me? factory, and sa’ re and agents 
profit. FREE TRIAL and ‘PREE c SATALOGUE. 


OXFORD MEG CO., DEPT. 55 Chicago, MM 


-WARNER’S SAFE CURE | 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggists, 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. we 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. 












N.Y.,N.H. & H.R. R. and connections. 
‘From Rani Central Station. 

Leave. By way of Due, 
9:02 A.M., Springfleld and Worcester. 3:30 PLM. 
10:00 A.M., **New London and Providence, 3:00 P.M, 
10:03 A.M., New London and Providence, 4:30 P.M. 
11:00 A.M., Springfleld and Worcester, 5:30 P.M 
12:00 M., ¢S5pringfield and Worcester, 4:40 PM 
12:03 Pp. ML, if irtford and N. Y. and N. is, 6:30 PM 
1:00 p.M., New London and Providence, 7:30 PLM 
2:0) , *New London and Providence, 7:40 P.M 
3:00 p.M., *Willimantic and N.Y. and N.E.,+8:40 P.M, 
4:00 PM 10:00 P.M, 


se Py fleld and Worcester, 
M., *New Leadon and Providence, 11:00 P.M 

Pr, *Springfleld and Wore: ster, 6: 15 A.M. 
12:.0 P.M,, *New London and Providence, 7:00 A.M. 
* Runs daily, including Sundays. 
** Five hour pene all parlor cars. 
cluding parlor car sea 

Arrival on foe twe nty minutes later. 

+ All parlor cars. 
Keturn service same hours and by same route. 
Through KR or sleepifig cars by each train. 
. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen’l Pass. Agent. 


Free Homes 


under the Homestead Laws in the Rich 
Valleys of the Sheyenne and Souris Rivers 
along the Line of the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Sault Ste. Marie Railway. For in- 
formation, maps, etc., apply to C. B. Hib- 
bard, G. P. A., Minneapolis, Minnesota, 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York to Genoa in leas than Boves, pave 
NORTH GERMAN L LOYD s. 8.0 





Fare $7, in- 





DIRECT ROUTE TO RIVIERA AND ITALY, 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 
Avoiding the Northern Latitudes of the At- 
lantic,the Chapuel Crossing, long R.R.rides. 


The fine, fast steamers FULDA, WERRA, WESER 
al KAISE| t (Kaiser Wilh. ID), Will sail from NEW 
YORK for mT ALTAK and GENOA as follows: 
w E KRA, Oct. 14; KAISER (Kaiser Wilh, IL) Oct. 21; 
FULDA, Nov. 4; WERRA, Nov. 18. 

Passengers for the Italian lakes, Switzerland, the 
Tyrol, will find this route the most direct, easiest 
and most. comfortable. Switzerland can be “reached 
in six hours from Genoa, 


For full information in regard to these trips apply to 
OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, N. ¥. 


CHEAP 


EXCURSIONS 


Aug. 22, Sept. 12, & Oct. 10, 1893, 
VIA 








To the Richest Agricultural Sections of the 


WEST 


AND 


NORTHWEST 


TICKETS FOR THESE EXCURSIONS WILL BE SOLD 
AT A RATE SLIGHTLY IN ADVANCE OF ONE Fane FOR THE 
ROUND TRIP. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL ON OF 
aAppress Ticker AGENTS OF CONNECTING LINES. 
Cirncutans GIVING RATES AND OETAILED INFORMATION 
WILL BE MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION TO 


THRALL, Gencrat PasseNaen ano TICKET AGENT, 





CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN Ry., CHICAGO. 
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